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A Natural History 
of Living Animals 


with over 3000 Illustrations 
from actual Photographs 
taken in all parts of the World 


The Standard 
Library of Natural 


History is Unique 


Every page is full of compelling interest. 
Such a collection of pictures could not be 
duplicated for many thousands of dollars, yet 
the entire set of beautifully bound books can 
be yours for a small payment down, and a few cents a day for a short time 
afterwards. 


Every Page a Marvelous Tribute 

To the photographic skill and reckless daring of the observer who, in many cases, has 
risked life and limb, to obtain a realistic and truthful picture. 

Birds, Beasts and Fishes—Native and Foreign 

All are here, each one portrayed exactly as they carry on their everyday affairs. It is 
almost as if one had made a personal call on lion, tiger or bear, in their native wilds. 


These wonderful pictures will afford unlimited enjoyment. Many old friends will be redis- 

covered, and many new ones brought for the first time into intimate acquaintance. Our native 

woods as well as the wilds of Africa, Asia and Europe, have each contributed a share to the 
good things which literally crowd every page. 


Five Volumes— Beautifully Bound 


And each page has a picture. Many have two or three. There are no stuffed, or 


& the Sportsman and Nature Lover 














THE PERSITY sleepy menagerie animals in the collection. Every picture tells a real story of sur- 
SOCIETY, Inc. passing interest to every lover of Nature at her best. 

-60 E. it. . . 
oy Al Two Hundred of the World’s Leading Naturalists 


Have contributed to the reliable and interest compelling narrative which 
accompanies the illustrations. 

Our ATTRACTIVE FREE BOOK will tell you all about this 

Wonderful Collection. 

Name «.eccccccccccccccsesccceess This beautiful book of specimen pages, together with a set of 

splendid Duogravure reproductions of real Nature Photo- 


graphs will besent FREE OF CHARGE if you will cut 
Address: +++ +++ ssceeeereeeeeeeceeeeeeees out and mail the attached coupon. 


Please send me without 
charge, the book of speci- 
men pages, set of pictures 
and full details of the Library 
of Natural History. 


coesccee FB, &S. 11-14 

















CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 
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@ Gun shown above is a No. 4, 20 gauge with 26 inch barrels—the ideal gentlemen’s gun for field shooting. 
@ You can throw it into a suit case along with your shooting togs and leave your gun case at home. 

@ We fumish the 20 gauge in all grades hammerless, weighing from 5% to 5% pounds and selling from $19 up. 

@ The decreased weight of the 20 gauge allows you to travel farther, finish fresher, get into action quicker, kill your game nearer to 
you and come home feeling as frisky as a kitten. 

@ The speed of our lock was scientifically timed at the University of Cornell and it was found that it took only 1/625 of a second 
for hammer to fall. 

@ At the time hammer struck it was traveling at the rate of 233 inches per second. 

@ We figure this greased lightning speed will increase your score at trap or kills in the field at least 5 per cent. 

@ Beautiful catalog FREE. 18 grades guns, $17.75 net to $400 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, BOX Il, ITHACA, N. Y. 


Ladatck arte! 


“VIYELLA” 


FLANNEL | 


New Fall and Winter Designs in dark effects, - 
specially adapted for hunting shirts. 

“Viyella” can be obtained at all leading men’s 
furnishing stores. 

“Viyella” also can be obtained at the leading retail 
stores in stripes! plain colors! plaids! for Women’s 
Waists and Children’s School Dresses. 


Avoid imitations | 


“Viyella’” is stamped on the selvedge every 2% yds. 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 


We guarantee the reliability of every advertisement inserted in FIELD 


ADVERTISING RATES 


AND STREAM, provided that in your 
you mention this magazine, and aaa you notify us within thirty days from 
receipt of the artic “le it any dissatistac tion is found. This guarantee does not 
cover financial advertising or the purchase or exchange ot live stock, as in 
such transactions there is sometimes dissatisfaction, even where both 
parties are honest and sincere. 


correspondence with advertisers 








Advertising rates, $100.00 a page; 


half page $50 00; 


quarter page 


$2 B. 00; eighth page $12. - 50; one inch single column, $6.2 5. 


Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. 


a word, display advertisements $5.00 an inch. 


Classihed advertising 5e. 
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Nae is the time to plan the trp. 


Delay may mean loss of just the 

accommodations you are after. Write us to- 
day and let us tell you how to secure maximum com- 
fort at minimum cost. Everything has been done to 
make the service this season better than ever. You 
can have a luxurious stateroom with twin beds and 
private bath; a stateroom without bath but with pri- 
vate toilet, or more modest quarters where the service 
is just as perfect but the cos? a little less. Ass for the 
table service and cuisine, you will find them both 
faultless. There are broad sunny decks for recreation, 
spacious social halls, the latest magazines; in fact, 


everything for your security, ease and comfort. 


New York to Jacksonville 


calling at historic Charleston, S. C., with direct rail 


connections to all points south and southeast. 


November and December Bookings Now Open 


We can also plan your winter itinerary to include Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, Texas and other delightful resorts of 


THE AMERICAN 
AGWI 3 4tunew 


Write today for rates and reservations. 


CLYDE | IN Pier 36, North River 
9 NEW YORK 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 

BOSTON—192 Washington Street 
PHILADELPHIA—701 Chestnut Street 


WASHINGTON—1306 F Street Northwest 
NEW YORK-—290 Broadway 





























We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 























AOVERISENEEIS 


Ee a peters 4 in ee 





@ Advertisements in this department nave proven particula 


tly effective in selling dogs and live game, and in selling, 


exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 
binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. You undoubtedly have something you want to dispose 


of by sale, or exchange. Advertise it here. 
Terms, cash with order. 


The rate ic Sc. a word for straigkt reading matter, or $5 an inch for display, 





oe DOGS 
AT STUD —FEE $20—THE FIELD TRIAL WINNING 
English Setter, DOC WHITESTONE, 


m] the best son of old Count Whitestone. 
A bird-dog with brains, energy and 
endurance, all of which he imparts 
to his puppies. Brother to four Field 
Trial Champions, one Bench Show 
Champion and more than 60 Field 
winners, “/t runs in the family.” Write 
for Stud Card. 


W. G. HUNDLEY, Callands, Va. 


Reliable Gun Dogs and Royally-bred 
Puppies for Sale. 





DOO WHITESTONE 


POINTING QUAIL 





THE AIREDALE will hunt anything from a 
mouse to a moose to the entire sgtisfaction of the 
user. A trailer, fighter, companion, friend, watch 
dog, pal for man, woman or child. No other dog 
with a" so many good 
points. No home, estate, 
camp or bung galow is complete 

without one. We have pups, 
grown dogs, matrons, open or 
Vamphiet and Sales Lists on request. 

The old 
standby. You all know about them, We have the re st 
imported dogs at 7 grand pups, matrons, &c. ell 
us your needs, . L. SAVAGE, St. CHARLES, Ms L. 





bred for sai. 
THE COLLIE—Beautiful, intelligent, watchful. 








The Blue Grass Farm ‘Kennels 
OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Englis h Bloodhounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds; also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to 
iolee the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 60-page, highly illus- 
trated, interesting and instructive catalogue 
for ten cents in stamps or coin. 





English Setters, Pointers, Beagles and Fox Hounds 


finest stock in the world, sold under positive guarantee. Our reputa- 
tion is backed by Field & Stream—a lifetime in the business, and 
hundreds of unsolici ited testimonials from = Fray of America. 
Trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial. 10c for catalogue, 
prices, photographs, etc. HOPEWELL KENNELS. Stewartstown, Pa. 


RIPPING RABBIT AND FOXHOUNDS 


unds that hunt and stay to a finish, not curs. 

0 3-year old females thoroughly trained. Can’t 
be beat. 4 male pups 6 monthsold. 3 Beagle pups. 
J. B. MASON, Mechanic Falls, Maine 


RUSSIAN WOLF HOUNDS 


nestate, we offer six high class Russian Wolf Hounds, two 








Toclosea 
of which are champions, andall big winnersat Eastern Shows. Grand 
opportunity to secure the world’s best at prices to suit the buyer. 


COMRADE KENNELS, Bucyrus, Ohio 


FERRETS FOR SALE 


Both colors. Male $4.00, Female $4.50, Pair $8.00. 
Guaranteed. Send P. O. Money Order. 
W. H. HOLMES 3 Elk Street, Freeport, Ill. 


)Genume Chihuahua 


— smallest, daintest of all dogs; weight 3 to 5 Ibs. 
An ideal pet for women. Very affectionate and 
faithful. Large, pleading eyes and intelligence 
almost human. Perfect proportions. 

NOT the “hairless” breed. 
I personally select finest from native Mexican 
raisers and sell direct to you at half prices asked 


in east. Write today. 
Dept. W 8-K 
KICOes 
















PRANCSS E. E. LESTER 
ilia Park. New Me 




















ATREDAL ES—Just a few, but classy and very reason. 
able.  “( ‘hampion Tintern Royalist,” “Champion Illy. 
minator,” “Champion Red Raven.” J. Bate Locke, 1849 
N. Springfield Ave., Chicago, III. 
MR. HUNTER, BUY YOUR HOUNDS NOW FoR 
FALL HUNTING—Can furnish a limited number of 
fine Rabbit Hounds at $15.00 and $20.00 each, Coon 
Dogs at $30.00 and Fox Hounds at $25.00 each. All 
these dogs are thoroughly trained in the hills of Ken. 


and field, are guaranteed to perform with 


tucky to gun 
condition for immediate use. Tom 


the best and are in 
Lee, Vanceburg, Ky. 
TYPICAL AIREDALE TERRIER | 

Youngsters for show, sport, guard or companion, 
from the most famous, registered, 
stock and big game hunters. Prices 


PUPS for sale, 
bred 
imported prize-winning 
reasonable. Write 














your wants. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
RABBIT, FOX, COON, Skunk, Bear, Deer Hounds, 
Setters, Pointers, Pet Dogs, Ferrets. Large catalogue 
10c. Free list. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 
AIREDALES—Puppies, dogs or brood matrons. We 
also breed Collies. Write for list. W. R. Watson, 
Box 700, Oakland, Iowa. 
COON HOUNDS still trailers. Fox, Wolf, Mink, 
Skunk, Squirrel and Rabbit Dogs. Trained dogs, 
State wants. Edw. Hopkins, St. Francisville, Mo. 





TE RRIE RS Fe litters of 
puppies by C nares Abbey King Nobbler ex Baughfell 
Venus and Oaklawn Nettles. They will make top notch- 
ers. Write for description and price. J. Holt, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—High-class 
as coon, deer, bear, 
Ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs, 
Ten cents for handsome catz alogue” of all 


AIREDALE 





hunting and sporting dogs, such 
wolf, cat, rabbit and foxhounds, 
swine, young stock specialty. 
breeds, price 


list of poultry and pigeons. 5S. Kennels, Tunkhan- 

nock, Pa. * 

COCKER SPANIELS all ages, bitches in whelp. Fischer 
Kennels, St. Francis, Wis. 


DOGS, Irish Wolfhounds, Eng- 
Wolfhounds, American Fox 


NORWEGIAN BEAR 


lish Bloodhounds, Russian 









hounds, lion, cat, deer, wolf, coon and varmint dogs. 
ll trained. Shipped on trial. Satisfaction 1aranteed 

or money refunded. Purchaser to decide. Fifty-page 

highly illustrated cat: alogt 1e. 5-cent stamp Rookwood 

Kenne's, Lexington y 

FOX, COON, RABB IT AND ND SKU INK HOU! NDS br oke 
to gun and field. Prices right Fox and coon hound 

pt ps, $5.00 each. Stamp for photos and reply. H. C. 
sytle, Fredericksburg, Ohio 

FOR SALE—First elas iss Coon, Skunk and Bear Hounds. 
Still or open trai‘e: The best that goes. Send stamp 

for reply. A. W ‘artman, Mechanicstown, Ohio. 

W AN’ rE D—Pointers ind setters to train; game 
plenty. Also two broken dogs for sale. H. H. Smith, 

O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 

COONHOUNDS- E. Williams, Selmar, Tenn., offers 
a few thoroughiy trained coonhounds which he will 


free trial. 
Send for 


gladly ship anywhere on 


free catalogue. 





FERRETS FOR SALE 
George Schondel, Marshallville, Ohio. 
PEDIGREED FOXHOUNDS, trained and_ untrained. 
Vant repeating shotgun. Fred E. Wilson, Delbi, as 
FOR SALE—Trained and untrained Pointers and Set 
ters. Have large stock of untrained dogs. Can make 
prompt shipment and right price Write me what you 
want and I will write you frankly what I have. Bird 
dogs that will suit are the only ones I handle. Joe F. 
Worsley, Box 14, Macon, Ga. ye - 
IF YOU WANT A DOG OR PUP don't fail to get 
my free catalog. J. A. Cluck, Newport, Pa ie 
FOR SALE—Trained and untrained Coon, Skunk, Rab- 
bit and Foxhounds, also puppies. Prices reasonabie 
Enclose stamp. T. M. Frump, Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio 
















Cat, 
not 


4. 
do. 


tua. 

















39 BROKEN RABBIT HOUNDS and young stock at 
reasonable prices. Bunch a for ten cents. 
Harry Welsh, New Mayville, Pa 





———— 


BEAGLES—Broken to rabbits and gun, Wood Dale 
Kenne's, Corbett, Md. 












—_—— 





FOR SALE—Goodman and Walker Foxhounds. Trained 
and untrained. O. H. Heriford, Springfield, Mo. 








FOR ————————— : - 

c of 9000 FERRETS FOR SALE—Write for price list, it’s 
“al free. Safe arrival guaranteed. DeKleine Bros., Box 

; Ken. 25, Jamestown, Mich. 

1 with a ee 
Tom 


IRISH TERRIERS—Quick, active, dead-game. Best 
bear and cat dogs on earth. Only those ready to buy 
sale, write Coast Native Kennels, Tacoma, Wash. 

, bred 
inning 


Write 





HILLSIDE KENNELS, Enosburg, Vt., has 42 broken 
Fox and Rabbit Hounds, No. 1 barkers, good starters 





























ounds. and stayers. Enclose stamp for particulars. 
‘alogue eee, = 
We FERRETS FOR SALE in large or small lots. _ Ferrets 
leteie bought large or small lot. H. H. Lewis, Leavitts- 
. burg, Ohio. 
i | ——_— - 
dogs. FOXHOUNDS AND PUPS. Pedigreed stock from 
— field wirners. No better in America. Field Foxhound 
ers of Kennels, Somers, Conn. 
ughfell a ee a 
notch- , 
Holt, FOR SALE—English Llewellyn; Irish setter pups and | 
trained dogs, pointers, spaniels and retrievers, good | 
— stock, prices reasonable. Enclose stamps for descriptions. 
aaa Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 
ecialty. ——$____—. 
Fe FOX AND HOUND—Monthly magazine at F 
"akhaas xX Al ND—Monthly magazine about Ox, 
Wolf, Coon and Rabbit Hounds. Has live beagle and 
= pet bull | also trapping. $1.00 a year; sample 
Fischer copy FREI Address, Fox and Hound, Desk FS, De- 
catur, Ill] 
, Eng- aman abr ne ee 
n Fox- RABBIT HOUNDS for sale. Sent on trial. Stamp tee 
dogs. circular. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
ranteed —— 
ty-page 
eons FOR SALE—Young bird dogs for training, pointers and | 
setters. Coon hounds trained to run coons, ’possums, 
= cat, also rabbit hounds. Whenever a dog we ship does 
; broke not prove satisfactory we refund your money and give 
hound you a written guarantee as to what the dog shipped will 
H. G do. Joe. F, Worsley, Mgr., Southland Kennels, Macon, 
Ga. 
founds. q “_ ' , 
| stamp FOR SALE—Choice English Beagle Hounds and Amer- 
} ican Foxhounds, trained and untrained. Also a_fine 
= lot of Pups Enclose stamp for reply. Dy J. Miller, 
an Route 2, Fredericks sburg, Ohio. 
mith, 


-. STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, .aANAGE- 
offers MENT,. ETC., 

he will f F . ' i 

of Fretp anv Stream, published monthly at New York, 
— .Y., required by the Act of August 24, 1912 
talogue. Editor and Managing Editor, Warren H. Miller, 456 
Fourth Ave., New York C ity; Business Manager, E 
Warner, 456 Fourth Ave., New York City; Publisher, 
Field and Stream P ublishing Company, 456 Fourth Ave., 


N.Y. New York City. 


id Set- Owners: R. E. Warner, 105 E. 58rd St., New York 
n make City; B. M. Burkhar d, Norwich, Conn. 

at you — bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
Bird holders, holding 1 per ‘cent or more of total amount of 
Joe F. bonds, or other securities: None. 


E. F. Warner, 


Business Manager. 


to get Sworn to and subscribed before me 
= this 16th day of Sept., 1914. 
k, Rab N Joun E, Crum, 
-onable. mary Public No. 643, New York County. pueer No. 
», Ohio. 5107. Commission expires March 30, 1915 
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Makes Healthy, Vigorous Dogs 


A food that is clean, palatable, nutritious and 
satisfying, promotes digestion by reinvigorating 
the salivary glands. Feed your dogs 


h ion Dog Biscui 
Champion Dog Biscuit 
and they will not be restless in their sleep—no 
whining—always fresh and eager for work. 
Made of clean, sweet meat, cereals and flour— 
no waste products or preservatives used. It is 
the ideal bone and muscle 
builder for dogs of every kind. 
Send for Sample and Free Booklet 
On receipt of 4c we will send you a 
sample, or you can get a regular size 
package at your druggist, sporting 
Seale dealer, or direct from us if no 
ealer in your town. Our L - ae 
klet is yours for the asking. 


teat Animal Food Co. 


582 Minnesota St., Saint Paul, Minn. 
MAKERS OF CHAMPION PUPPY MEAL 








DOG REMEDIES 


Owners of Hunting Dogs Attention 


If you want your dog to do his best work it is necessary that his 
feet should be in good condition. DOG-FOOT LINAMENT is 
the result of years of search and experiment to find the a lotion 
for hunting dogs who develop sore feet or stiffness after a hard day’s 
hunt in the field. Will keep a dog’s feet and joints in perfect con- 
dition if used daily while hunting. Perfect y harmless and non- 
poisonous. Trial bottle sent for $1.00 postpaid Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. 


POINTER & SETTER CLUB 
412 Endicott Building St. Paul, Minn, 


BOOK ON 


Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED 


Mailed free to any address by the author. 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S. 118 W. 31st. St., New York 





MANGE, eczema, ear canker, goitre cured or money 
refunded Price $1.00. Eczema Remedy Co., Hot 
Springs, Ar 


BLACK TONGUE—Absolute positive cure, also _im- 
_ munizes. Price $2.00. Southern Chemical Co., Lex- 
ington, Ky. 
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RED CUBAN GAMES 


Do you want the gamest? Do you 
want the most beautiful game fowl? 
Then send for the Catalogue of Red 
Cuban Games. It is the handsom- 
est catalogue with cuts of the finest 
Game Cocks on Earth, 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Concord - - North Carolina 





Young trie 














WANTED—1,000 


among 
With « 


now 
circular. 


Beaver, 
Bob 
Rabbits 
cents for 
Zoological 
FOR SALE— 


TRAPPERS 


fur farm M 


SKU 


beautifully 
Send 30 
remove 
and 
ment But 


our snares for catch- 
We have used these 
eral years and last fall placed them on the 
for “the first time. They met with great success 
trappers all over the United States and Canada. 
ach dozen snares we send an illustrated circular 
ig where and how to set them, and the price is 
5 dozen postpaid. Bowen & Nichols, 30 
Springheld, Mass. 
DUCKS FLOCK TO LOWLANDS 

grows. My Wild Rice Seeds and 

ready. Wild ducks for stocking amd decoy. 

Clyde B. Terrell, Dept. D, Oshkosh, Wis. 

FOXES FOR SALE—Black, Patch, 
Blue and Red Foxes. Mink, Otter, 
Skunks, Raccoons, Elk, Deer, Cranes, 
White Quail, Pheasants, Grouse, Swan, Squirrels, 
and all kinds of animals and birds. Send ten 
complete lists and_ information. Horne’s 
Arena, Kansas City, Mo. 


Raised Mink. O. R. 


trappers to use 
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Save the beautiful wings and skins of domestic fo 
ducks, and game birds killed for food. The plumage 2 
throw away makes beautiful hat trimming for the fame 
Game birds mounted. Panel work a specialty. Price, 
reasonable. Iver 15 years’ experience. Sooklet and 
price list on request. 


J. G. BURST, Ridgewood, N. J. 


W ANTED—Live animals of all kinds. Silver and other 

foxes, cub bears, birds and animals of all kinds, We 
buy everything and pay the highest prices paid by any. 
one for this stock. Don’t sell anything until you write gs, 
Horne’s Zoological Arena, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—One-quarter b'ack female fox, six Cana 
dian cross foxes, twelve red foxes, ten dirk raccoon, 
two hundred skunks. Rob’s Fur Farm, East Killj ingly, 


Conn, 





WANTED—Grey and Fox Squirrel tails. Any ; amounts 

















Pay from 2c to 4c each. Box 166, Logansport, Ind, 
SKUNKS FOR SALE—Grade AAA pair $50.00, Grade 
AA pair $40.00. Grade A pair $14.00. Grade B pair 
$12.00. Grade C pair $6.00. Grade D pair $4.00. 0, R 
Austin, Foster Center, R. 
FIREARMS 
WILL EXCHANGE twelve Parker trap gun D. H. qual 
ity, two pair barrels, for twelve Winchester pump, 
Pigeon grade, 1912 model. Jesse Jensen, Casselton, No, 
a 
B ARGAIN—Parker 12 gauge, Ejector, Kantzky Singk 
Tri 30-inch 1, 2%-inch drop. Cost $115.00. 
sale $65.00. C. V. Burkhiser, Defiance, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Remington Pump, 12 gauge, No. 4 Tour 


nament Grade Vrite for full particulars. Suite No 


31, Bassett Bldg., Columbus, Ind. 
FIREARMS WANTED—Buy or exchange all sorts 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, Dept. 11, West Orange, N, J 













Are You an Outdoors-Man? 


Do You Love to Hunt, Fish 


Then how do you manage to stumble 


and Stream brings to you each month the breath of the 
of God's outdoors! 


And then the practical, informational articles each month by the recognized leaders of the craft— 
the “how to’’ articles by men who have actually been there and done it! Hundreds of suggestions that 
will make your future trips more successful, cost less money, give you more comfort in camp—the little 
“dodges” and “stunts” devised by practical men after a lifetime of experience. Field and Stream is the 
shortcut by which you may apply them this year! 


Get posted, $3,000 
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Don’t let it happen again! 


too, 
it. 


We want to get acquainted with you! 
We want you to read FIELD 
habit,” we couldn’t pay you to miss it another year. 
So here’ s a special introductory offer you can’t afford to 
! The illustration shows the well-known Stopple 
which has found such an enthusiastic welcome 
among both camping experts and sportsmen generally all 
through the country. _It contains ample utensils ie two 
persons in the woods, including two fry pans and two 
cups, all with detachable handles, a broiler, a pot for 
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Field boiling soup, potatoes, coffee, etc., all made of the 
and most durable and practical of materials, and all 
Stream nesting together so ingeniously aad the whole 

’ fits intothe side pocket of your hunting coat. 
456 4th Ave. \ 


your dealer and he'll tell you the 
p. price of this Kit is $2.50, but owing to 
our buying them in large quantities 
we are able to offer you this 


N. Y. City. 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $2.75 


for which please senda Ki wis © yoer’s emer eee to 
Stopple Kook Kit and\ FIELD AND S 

Field and Stream magazine \ ° 

for one year to 


Regular Price: 
Stopple Kook Kit, $2.50 
Field and Stream, 1.50 
$4.00 
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along through life 
Unquestionably the leading magazine for the out-and-out, 


Prize Fishing Contest. 
Look over the prizes and conditions and records of last 
year’s winners now running and find out what you missed. 


AND STREAM regularly during 1914, for we know that once you 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


BROOK TROUT 


| 
ood trout stream without any trout. 
is Ike oo play of Hamlet, with Hamlet left out.” 
Why not stock your streams? Get together with your friends and | 
ae We have the trout—a world of them—fingerlings of all sizes, | 
sale. Nocare is necessary on your part. Put them ina running 
ter spring pond, and they will do the rest. Our latest advanced 
nethods, in conjunction with our pure water supply, gives us strong, 
rigorous trout, in the best possible physical condition. For partic- 
gars and prices address 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Henryville, Pennsylvania 


ANTIQUE PISTOLS FOR SALE CHEAP, also pre- 
historic Indian relics and some rare coins. If inter- 
eed, write Elmer Ellis, 30 Elm Piace, Webster Groves, 
Mo. 





SEND FIFTY CENTS for a year’s subscription to The 
Hunter and Trapper. Address The Trapper, Hunting 
tn, W. Va 








WANT CAMERA, focal plane type, for Stevens Re 
peating Trap Gun with extra barrel. Ben Fitzpatrick, 
m2? East 47th St., Kansas City, Mo. 








LIVE MALL ARD' 1 DUCK ‘DECOYS 

tes. A pair with your decoys will attract and call in 
the ducks. Hobble broken _and shot over. Order now. 
John Losee, Southampton, ; 


sure game get 





ENLARGE MENTS—Serd your choice films to us for 

highgrade work. 5x7, 25c; 8x10, 40c; 11x14, 80c; 
mmounted. Send for price _ list Chross Photographic 
(Co, 9817 Delmar St., St. Louis, Mo. 











FREE ILLUSTRATED ROOK tells of about 300,000 


protected positions in U. S$. Service. Thousands of 
yaancies every year. There is a big chan ce here for 
you, sure and generous pay, lifetim — oyment Tust 
wk for booklet S-36. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 


Washington, D. C. 


FROGS—Investigate bullfrog breeding. 
profitable and one thing not overdone. 
frogs and Book describing. 


Tremendously 
Tadpoles, Bull- 


Aquaco, Seymour, Conn. 


INDIAN CURIOS—Genuine, sinew sewed beadwork of all 

kinds—pipes, arms, baskets, etc. Not only highly deco- 
fitive for dens, but good investment, getting scarcer and 
higher in price continuously. Indian Trading Co., 3809 
Poplar St., Philade ‘Iphia, Pa. 
MEN OF IDE AS. and inventive ability should write for 
new “Lists of Needed Inventions.”’ Patent Buyers and 
‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice 
free. Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 77, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


SHERIFF “Ry Heck” Badges (The latest joke) 10¢ pp. 


Catalogue of wigs and make-ups for theatricals on re- 
qest. Percy Ewing. Decatur, Ill. 











AFREE HOME and independent life—hunting, fishing, 
trapping, root and bark gathering. Mining map and 
information $1.00. Eugene Eaton, Locator, Bandon, 
Oregon. 


ARES IN SPORTSME N’S CLUB, Hamilton County, 

a Y., owning house, 3200 acres, five lakes. Elevation 
156 to 2300 feet. Deer and trout. W. H. Cadwell, 
Sec’y, Britain, Conn. 


425 EACH PAID FOR U. S. FLYING EAGLE cents, 
dated 1856; $2 to $600 paid for hundreds of other 
tins, dated before 1895; send 10 cents at once for New 
strated Coin Value Book, size 4x7; get posted; it may 
San your fortune. Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 
M6, Le Roy, N. Y 
-_ 


ORIGIN AL OIL P AIN T ING S —We have on hand about 
fen original oil paintings done by the best outdoor 
Mists in this country. These paintings were originally 
Wed for cover designs for Fretp and StrEAM and are 
Wed at from $75.00 to $100.00, but owing to the fact 
that they have been used, can be bought for from $15.00 
& $30.00 Anyone wanting a handsome painting for 
¢, den or camp, can either stop and see these pictures 
arite for further information to the Art peggoement | 
tld and Stream, 456 Fourth Ave., New York City. | 


FREE INFORMATION ON 
HOW TO DO TANNING 


From the worthless looking green 
hides to the finest ft tanned 
furred leather, moth proof at factory 
prices, made up into beautiful furs, 
coats, robes, mittens and caps. Send 
in your own catch. Taxidermist work 
W. W. WEAVER, Custom Tanner, READING, MICH. 














Work executed naturally and guar- 
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TANNERS ; ipatie: New Bedford, Mass. 











The combination of the a isa thing 
as the Simplex Turkey Call foxes the big- 
gest ones that strut. Sportsmen who have 
failed with other calls reorder the Simplex 


Very compact, easy to operate and always 
ready. Perfect imitation. Price $1.00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. l 


ree circular. 
SAUNDERS MFG. CO., Dept. E ROANOKE, VA 








MAINE HUNTING STOCKINGS 
Heavy hand knit Maine wool, 19 inches !ong 
rice: 85c. Extra heavy $1. ‘10 
Extra heavy overknee $1.60 delivered. 


Send for circular and sample of yarn 


L. L. BEAN - - - Freeport, Me. 











A successful fish culturist recently 
stated, after examining the Yama 
trout fingerlings, that in his four- 
teen years’ experience as a breeder 
of trout, he had never seen anything 
to approach these fingerlings in size, 
vigor, health or freedom from dis- 
ease. 

For many years we have been selecting 
and breeding our brook trout with the same 
scientific care that we have our Jersey cat- 
tle, registered pigs, etc.—to produce a va- 
riety of vigorous trout to grow to large size 
quickly and females that would strip a sur- 
prisingly large number of eggs. 

Our this season’s fingerlings at six months 
of age, measure 4% inches and should be 
from 5% to 8 inches long by October 

We do not believe a duplicate of these 
trout from any standpoint exists in this 
country 

We are offering 125,000 of these excep- 
tionally bred fingerlings at reasonable prices, 


The Jennie Brook Trout Preserve 


YAMA FARMS 


NAPANOCH, ULSTER CO., NEW YORK 
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Nut: “I say, OLD CHAP, WHAT IS A PARADOX ? 

Dry Foker: “Whuy, ‘ JOHNNIE WALKER.’”’ 

Nut: “I cawn'r SEE IT.” 

Dry Foker: WetL! YOU CAN POUR OUT WHAT YOU CAN’T PUT IN!” 
The reason is because of the wonderful “ Johnnie Walker” non-refillable bottle which 
ensures you that you get the same superior quality of whisky that the distillers put in. 


Increased reserves of Red Label are now being put into bond to meet the enormous 
increased demand anticipated in 1924. Every drop of ‘‘ Johnnie Walker” Red Label 
Whisky is over 10 years old. 


GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Agents :—WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LtTbD., WHIsKy DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK. 
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UP THE FRASER AFTER SHEEP 


GOOD HUNTING FOR SHEEP AND GOAT IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


BY P. ALBERT POPPENHUSEN 


FTER a four days’ railway trip 
A over the Canadian Pacific from 

Chicago—varied by the beautiful 
scenery of the Canadian Rockies—“Ubie,” 
“Billy” and I arrived at Lytton, B. C., on 
the Fraser River. We had been hunting- 
companions for a great many years, 
through Newfoundland and eastern Can- 
ada, and had planned for this year a trip 
after sheep—the noblest game of all, and 
by far the wariest and hardest to get. 

Bill Manson, head guide, and three In- 
dians—David and Jim, guides, and Creek 
Wah, cook—were to meet us at Lillooet, 
forty-five miles up the river, about Octo- 
ber Ist. After spending the night at Lyt- 
ton, we took an automobile at about noon 
for Lillooet, over an excellent but very 
narrow road, high above and winding in 
and out around the mountain sides along 
the Fraser. 

Bill Manson had not yet come out from 
his previous trip, so we loafed for several 
days, time hanging heavily on our hands. 
The fall salmon run was just starting and 
we enjoyed this wonder of nature, never 
having seen such a run before. We went 
up Cayuse Creek as far as Seton Lake. 
Here the Government had located a sal- 


mon trap, catching the fish and stripping 
them of roe and milt, and liberating the 
young fish. The salmon were ready to 
spawn and die by the time they reached 
the lake, and we found several Indian 
camps where they split and smoked the 
salmon, whether dead or alive, depending 
on this food for their main diet during the 
winter months. Cayuse Creek is an ex- 
cellent trout stream, and we caught some 
beautiful rainbow, using trout spoon as 
bait. 

Manson and the Indians finally arrived, 
and then the best part of two days were 
spent in getting grub together and pack- 
ing up. We made quite an imposing cav- 
alcade, with eleven pack-horses, three 
sports, and four guides, as we started 
one morning, with the whole population 
watching to see which one of the tender- 
feet would be thrown first. However, we 
managed not to disgrace ourselves, but got 
out of town safely, and eventually got ac- 
quainted with and learned how to handle 
our Indian cayuses, if such be possible, as 
one never knows what they will do next. 

The first sixty miles of our trip were 
high up or low down along the Fraser, 
winding in and out around the projecting 
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mountains, sometimes the 
trails being so narrow and steep that it 
was necessary to walk for miles, which, 
in some respects, very 
change. We either had no lunch or ate 
a sandwich in the saddle, and, I believe, 
were always glad when we finally made 
camp at night. 

Friends had told us a great deal about 
the hunting in this country, which was 
unusually good, especially if we went back 
far enough, where sports hardly ever ven- 
tured, Therefore we had decided to even- 
tually go to Churn Creek basin for our 
final sheep hunt, and then push on to 
Bridge River for gcat. 

Our first real camp was made at Wat- 
son Creek, just off the Fraser. Soft sand- 
stone and clay banks, corrodel by the 
weather into fantastic formations and 
looking like ancient high battlements, gave 
a peculiarly desert-like appearance to the 
country, aggravated in some places by 
shifting sand, which storms had piled up 
often to the extent of filling up completely 
trails through deep cuts. This was espe- 
cially marked at our first camp. 

Leaving Watson Creek, we saw our first 
signs of game—sheep and deer tracks— 
where they had come down the mountain 
sides to feed among the cattle. Both sheep 
and deer graze, and do not browse. The 
deer were the blacktail, or mule deer, so 


spurs of the 


was a we'come 





FOR THE SHEEP AND GOAT COUNTRY 


called on account of their large, mule-like 
ears. They are a great deal larger than 
the red deer, and have a very peculiar gait 
when traveling—all four feet off the 
ground at once, bouncing along like a 
rubber ball and covering ten to fifteen 
feet with every jump. The Indians have 
hunted them a great deal, and usually they 
were exceedingly shy, though several 
times we saw them standing within twenty 
yards of cur pack-train, watching till they 
got our wind, and then off like a flash they 
would jump. 

That night we camped at French Bar 
Creek, in real sheep or “Shoolaps” coun- 
try—‘Shoolaps” being the Indian for 
We saw a band of eight or ten 
sheep late that afternoon on the mountain 
side, opposite camp. These we determined 
to stalk the next day, being too tired that 
night, which was conceivable after sixty 
miles on horseback since leaving civiliza- 
tion. 

While at breakfast the next morning 
two curious does appeared within 150 
yards from camp and caused great excite- 
ment. As fresh meat was badly needed, 
silly and I ran for our guns. We did 
some fine shooting all around them, but, 
much to the disgust of Manson, our meat 
got away. The latter had his mind all 
made up that we were the average run of 
tenderfeet who knew it all—talked a lot, 


sheep. 











Up the Fraser After Sheep 


but could do nothing, especially in the 
shoot line. Moreover, our rifles were 
not of the caliber and kind he knew, and 
therefore worthless, which, of course, 
caused lively discussions every night. 

It fell to my lot to stalk the “Shoolaps,” 
going straight up across from camp, 
which, by the way, was some climb. Billy, 
meanwhile, was to go up the creek and 
stalk them downstream, whoever arriving 
irst getting the shot. Ubie went up the 
nountain behind the camp on an explora- 
tion trip. After a hard and beautiful 
stalk from above, I had the good fortune 
to beat Billy and drop my sheep—the first 
“Shoolaps” in the party, and this was 
gotten with one shot. Manson, I hope, 
changed his mind somewhat, especially as 
Billy, the day after, came in with a beau- 
tiful head 151% by 37 inches, which he pro- 
cured only after a wonderful shot while 
the band of rams he jumped were on the 
run. 

On French Bar Creek we had excellent 
fishing for mountain trout, though, much 
to my disgust, Creek Wah, the cook, had 
better success in landing the speckled 
beauties with a string tied to a hook baited 
with a piece of meat than I had using a 
fly. However, he brought “home the ba- 
con,” which was a welcome change from 
“Shoolaps” meat. A great many sports 
do not care for wild sheep meat. I think 


it is delicious—provided, of course, you do 
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not have to eat it three times a day for a 
week or more. Then anything gets tire- 
some. 

A very annoying little animal bothered 
us a good deal at several camps—a bushy- 
tailed mountain rat. He would feed on 
shoe laces, saddles, saddle thongs, and 
even get into our pockets after chocolate. 
As we used our coats for pillows, and 
often left in a piece of chocolate to be 
eaten, perhaps, the next day, we were fre- 
quently awakened by the little pests trying 
to get at this during the night. These rats 
were like squirrels in laying in a supply of 
food in their winter nests, usually built 
out of sticks, close to the shelter of a tree 
trunk. Unfortunately, they selected our 
tent for their winter quarters, and it was 
almost unbelievable the amount of scrap 
they would carry in during the night, de- 
positing same in our boots or any other 
“cozy” place 

The Indians belonged to the Lillooet 
tribe and proved the cleanest Indians I 
have ever been out with—in all but cook- 
ing, of course; but the average camp cook 
is no better. Once a week they would 
take a “sweat bath,” their cure-all for 
everything. This bath would be taken, re- 
gardless of temperature, on the bank of 
the creek. A hut would be built out of 
curved sticks and covered with blankets, 
making it virtually air tight. Stones, 
heated for hours before, were placed 
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therein, and the Indian, stripped, would 
crawl into the hut and pour water on the 
hot stones, getting a perfect Turkish 
steam-bath effect. After a sweat of twen- 
ty minutes he would cash out of the hut 
and into the ice-cold glacier water of the 
creek, submerge completely, and return to 
the hut to get warmed up and dress. For 
some reason none of them were the worse 
for this heroic treatment. We found lots 
of these huts along creeks on our later 
travels, 

We made six or seven more camps on 
the way to Churn Creek basin, seeing a 
great deal of game. Deer especially were 
more plentiful than I have ever seen. Evi- 
dently they were leaving their summer 
feeding grounds for their winter range, 
as we saw as many as fifty ina day. Later 
on, after crossing the Continental Divide 
and getting on the Pacific slope, we never 
saw another. The weather, as a 
was fair, although we had a great deal of 
heavy rain, and often were delayed for a 
day, as the guides would not travel in 
rainy weather. 

Our second camp, on Upper Lone Cabin 
Creek, was pitched late at night, in quite 
a deep snow, but eventually proved to be 
very comfortable. We hunted stags from 
this camp, and I was fortunate to get a 
beautiful head and Ubie 
good. The stags were high up in the 
mountains, mostly in burnt timber, and 
were very hard to stalk. | 
could have gotten good heads (three al 
lowed to our license), but Manson is pri- 
marily a sheep hunter and was not inter- 
ested in anything else. We saw quite a 
few panther tracks at this camp, and Bilty 
became very much excited one night and 
made us get out of our tent and shoot at a 
supposed panther, which probably was a 
rabbit. Anyhow, it was not a candle 
under a tin can. 

We were truly up in the mountains now, 
and the weather turned cold, from rain to 
snow. Here we got our first snowshoe 
rabbits, which were very good eating. We 
had also seen quite a few 
grouse—mountain or blue 
lieve. Being above where balsam grows, 
our beds at night were less comfortable. 
We intended to make an early start for 
Churn Creek, but found what is most an- 


whole, 


one almost as 


believe we all 


partridges or 
grouse, I be- 


Field and Stream 


noying and always happens when you 
plan a long day’s trip—the horses had 
gone miles down the trail, and it was noon 
before we made a start. En route we lost 
our way in trying to make a short cut, 
and camped several times more before 
finally reaching Churn Creek basin, the 
real home of the “Shoolaps.” 

It is no exaggeration if I say I saw over 
ene hundred sheep during the two and a 
half days we camped here. It 
summer time the live in 
called ram mountains, while the ewes flock 


seems in 
rams what are 
by themselves in more sheltered places 
and lower down, to be better able to pro- 
tect the:r lambs. Ther, when the mating 
opens, the rams start traveling 
locking for the ewes. Churn Creek basin 
is where the ewes seem to spend the year, 


season 


and hence by the end of October you are 
always sure to find rams there. This place 
is too far away to be hunted much, and 
are tame. | 
might mention here that man is not the 
worst enemy sheep and goat have, but the 
golden eagle and mountain lion, which 
latter now rapidly increas 
ing, almost decimate the lambs and kids 


the sheep comparatively 


especially, 


and a bounty should be placed on both. 

I think rams are the proudest and no 
blest of all large game, and especially 
hard to hunt. To get a good “Shoolaps” 
is a trophy truly to be proud of. They 
live in very rough and broken mountain- 
ous country, often above timber-line, fol 
lowing trails almost impossible of access 
When started they can travel faster than 
any other big game and seldom offer more 
than one chance for a shot, so you must 
be sure of eye and quick on the trigger 
Most game is curious—will watch 
and, after starting, stop to look around 
Not so with rams. They are up and off 
at seeing anything suspicious, and will 
start upon seeing a deer run, without stop- 
ping to investigate. At this time of the 
year the rams are just beginning to join 
the ewes, although we still found bands of 
only rams. Each band has a_ lookout, 
usually an old ram, standing on a high 
rock or shelf, from where he can com- 
mand a view of the surrounding country, 
and depending on his wonderful eyesight 
to locate anything that might endanger the 
safety of the band. He can see you a mile 


you 
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UBIE AND THE AUTHOR WITH TROPHIES. MANSON, GUIDE, IN THE CENTER 


or more off, and it is therefore necessary 
to always stalk a ram from above, going 
sometimes miles out of your way so as to 
keep under cover. Manson would always, 
soon after daylight, take his glasses and 
very carefully spy all over the mountains, 
and, if a band were located, would map 
out his plan of campaign, how best to 
stalk the band. In this way we would 
least disturb the country by not jumping 
sheep in unexpected places, thereby scar- 
ing all others nearby and possibly losing a 
chance for a successful hunt that day. 
Every morning Manson would spy for 
an hour, and the first day he located a 
bunch of eight big rams. All of us pro- 
ceeded to stalk them, and did so success- 
fully. Manson took us over half a mile 
above them, and then, making a wonder- 
ful stalk, brought us out directly above the 
rams, not more than fifty yards away. It 
was Ubie’s turn for first shot, and he got 
a beautiful head, as big as the one Billy 
got some time before. After that first shot 
the rams got busy, but I am not sure who 
was most rattled. Anyhow, Billy also got 


a good head, and we counted that hunt a 
very successful one and now had two nice 
deer and three “Shoolaps.” It certainly 
was some excitement. That afternoon the 
Indians survived another sweat bath. 

It was now my turn to have Manson as 
my guide. While I was still dressing, and 
some time before breakfast, he came in, 
calling me to get busy; there was a big 
ram two miles up the creek, and no time 
to waste on breakfast. I hate to travel on 
an empty stomach, but was finally per- 
suaded to go. We found the ram across 
the creek, several miles up, and shot low 
the first time. My second shot, though, 
broke his back and rolled him down the 
mountain side to the edge of the creek. 
Manson waded across and skinned him 
out, while I, shivering and hungry, waited 
for him to get through, bemoaning the fact 
that I had, in my hurry and being only 
partly dressed, forgotten my pipe and to- 
bacco. Upon my return I had some break- 
fast, and started out again later on an 
exploration trip, seeing a great many 
sheep and deer. A ram and ewe were 
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within fifty yards of me and I took several 
pictures, but unfortunately my camera was 
out of order, and to my regret these pic- 
tures did not come out, as they would have 
been very unusual ones. 

Our time was now getting short; so, 
much to the disgust of Manson, we de- 
cided to pack to the goat country on 
Bridge River, a good many hard miles 
away. He had no use for goats, saying 
they were the lowest and meanest species 
of all game; so tame you could get close 
enough to them to kick them off the moun- 
tain, and absolutely no sport to hunt. 
However, wanting to get a good goat head 
among our trophies, we made a start, find- 
ing later that it was some sport*to get one. 
I believe he was just mean enough to 
make this trip the hardest one of them all. 
It certainly was a trial to all of us—miles 
ef blown-down and burned-over timber; 
trails eighteen inches or less in width, 
hugging the side of the mountain, with a 
sheer drop of thousands of feet on one 
side; snow, slide-rock and wind storms. 
In crossing the Continental Divide in the 
heart of the Cascade Mountains there 
were miles of such trails where a mis- 
step would have rolled horse or rider 
thousands of feet down the mountain side. 
We walked our horses, of course, and 
were lucky not to lose any. Now and 
again we would strike snowbanks twenty 
feet or more in depth, where the horses 
would break through the crust and we 
would flounder around up to the waist, 
with danger of snow slides or slide rock. 

Here we first saw and enjoyed the rare 
ptarmigan, a pure white bird with a pink 
bloom on its breast. These birds were in 
large flocks on the snow, tame and very 
hard to see, but Billy shot quite a few, 
making a welcome addition to our larder. 
The meat is very dark, but excellent 
eating. 

We passed over a mountain called Wind 
Mountain, with a large glacier on one side. 
The Indian superstition is that rolling 
rocks down this mountain causes a heavy 
storm, due to the noise and echo of the 
rolling rocks. We, of course, had to try 
it, much to our sorrow. That night we 
did not pitch our tent until after dark, 
and, due to this and the beautiful day, 
were rather careless, so that when a typi- 
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cal mountain storm came upon us that 
night our tent blew down twice. It was 
a very cold night and a colder job still to 
crawl out of our warm bags and tighten 
up the tent, but Ubie very considerately 
was kind enough to do it for us. The 
Indians had another superstition about a 
lizard. They would not camp at any spot 
where there was one, claiming that the 
lizard, during the night, would crawl into 
their insides and slowly kill them. Twice 
we had surreptitiously to kill lizards or 
travel perhaps for another hour. 

Soon after crossing the divide Manson 
spied a lone traveling goat. There evi- 
dently are some goats that are sort of 
outcasts and flock by themselves, and this 
was one, as he or she was not in goat 
country, and it afterwards developed that 
it had evidently lived there for some time 
Billy decided to get it and started with 
Manson, bringing in the goat late at night. 
It proved to be an old nanny with a very 
good set of horns. Daylight, though, 
showed that she had a deformed foot and 
a split ear—evidently it was somebody’s 
pet, properly branded, and strayed from 
her own fireside. We also believed she 
was blind in one eye. This Billy, though, 
would not admit. He was very proud to 
be the first one to bring in a new trophy. 
We had now passed out of the game coun 
try, and until we got back to civilization 
had no more fresh meat, except snowshoe 
rabbits in great abundance and some Dolly 
Varden trout. The latter were caught by 
set line the first two days on Bridge River 
—before ice coming stopped all 
fishing. 

Our camp on Bridge River was the most 
uncomfortable of all. We camped on the 
edge of a swamp on the banks of the 
river, making our beds without boughs on 
the soft side of hard, wet sand. Deer 
skins and goat skins helped out some, but 
not very much. After a day of getting 
settled and building a raft to cross the 
river, we started—Billy, Manson, Jim and 
I—to stalk some goats we had seen the 
day before about a mile above camp. 
Ubie went up the river after a bunch a 
little lower down, and came home that 
night with a nice head. We thought we 
had been hardened while hunting “Shoo- 
laps,” but found out that a climb 


down 


soon 
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6,000 feet straight up, before we even got 
to where the goat live, required all our 
energy, and, indeed, we thought we would 
never get to the top. However, finally on 
top, we saw a view I shall never forget— 
nothing but snow, glaciers and_ rocks, 
goats to the right and goats to the left. 
While watching some on the right they 
stampeded. Afterwards we found out this 
was due to a grizzly appearing in their 
midst. 

Manson always insisted on our wear- 
ing moccasins. I could this at 
all, as I wanted spikes with which to 
hold onto the mountain side, regardless of 
the noise they made. I valued my skin 
higher than a goat. The result was we 
jumped the goat after a long stalk and 
had a quick running shot, just as exciting 
as sheep hunting. I saw one goat going 
around a cliff, broke his back, and dropped 
him several thousand feet down the moun- 
tain side, while Billy saw and got two— 
the fourth getting away. It certainly was 
quick and exciting sport. My goat was 
pretty well smashed up, but has mounted 
up well. 

The trip home was a fright, between 
ice, snow up to the hips, windfalls, and 
thick, heavy dwarf spruce. We were all 
played out and came very near not getting 
back at all, being absolutely all in. I never 
knew a person could fall so often and 
strike every part of his body and not get 
seriously hurt. Finally, though, after 
dark, we made camp. No wonder Manson 
despises goat hunting. 

A good day’s rest and feed put us in 
shape for a second hunt. We went up the 
same way, which did not seem as bad and 
long, and soon located the same bunch of 
eleven goats we had seen on our left two 
days before. This time everything was 


not see 
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favorable and, except for the climb, very 
easy hunting, as we had an opportunity 
of sitting down and watching them play 
for quite a while within about 75 yards 
We got four of them, which gave us the 
limit allowed. Our return trip was easier 
than before, as we followed an old game 
trail along a creek to the river. I don’t 
believe soft-nosed bullets are desirable to 
use on goats, as, due to their extremely 
thick and long fleece, the bullet loses its 
penetration and is not as effective as a 
bullet. 

Our time was now up, and with a great 
deal of regret we packed back home, rid- 
ing thirty miles that day and spending the 
night at a railway construction camp, be- 
ing grateful for the food and comforts of 
civilization. The following day, went via 
iaunch down Seton Lake, back to Lillooet, 
then Lytton and home. 

All in all, we had a very delightful trip, 
being out from October 2nd to November 
ord, filled our licenses on sheep, deer and 


steel 


goat, and can recommend this country for 
excellent hunting, provided a person is 
willing to work. It is true we traveled 
200 miles or more, but were rewarded in 
hunting in country seldom visited, and the 
results certainly justified all hardships, 
which are quickly forgotten anyhow, only 
the pleasant memories remaining. 

Traveling with eighteen horses is quite 
a problem; you must have water, wood, 
and feed for the combination 
hard to get at some camping places, and 
lack of any one frequently caused us to 
travel till very late. 

I used a Winchester 30, model 1895, 
take down, with 1906 ammunition, shoot- 
ing both 220-grain soft nose and 150-grain 


horses—a 


soft-nose Spitzer, and found this a very 
satisfactory arm. 
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Sport and War 
$s EACH them to shoot; I don’t care 
T if they cannot tell right foot from 
left—but teach them to shoot,” was 
Kitchener’s famous message to those drill- 
ing the volunteer armies of England for 


the present crisis. We in America cannot 
help often wondering what would become 
of us if some one of the fully armed na- 
tions of Europe or the East, possessed of 
a powerful fleet, should suddenly declare 
war upon us. To put the case a little more 
concretely, we hear there are a hundred 
thousand soldiers of an Eastern Power 
embarking, presumably for Marseilles; 
possibly for England via the Canadian rail- 
ways. We also know that there are nearly 
a hundred complete troop trains waiting 
now at Vancouver—for what? To trans- 
port Indian and Russian troops across 
Canada, according to the despatches. 
Suppose these troops should turn out to 
be an army of 100,000 men belonging to a 
none too friendly Power; and, further, 
suppose that, having returned from Eu- 
rope after a successful campaign, this 
Power should suddenly agree with Eng- 
land to take a portion of Canadian terri- 
tory in exchange for services rendered. 
Of what avail, then, has been our navy in 
keeping foreign troops off this continent? 
Of what avail our protest against these 
troops remaining on this continent to 
occupy this ceded territory? 





We would have sixty thousand regulars 
and a hundred thousand national guards- 
men available for more or less swift mo- 
bilization; but the minute they began to 
assemble, this army could seize our rail- 
roads and strike swiftly and effectively 
wherever resistance gathered. All this 
may sound like foolishness. Granted. I 
have just come from a part of the world 
where “foolishness” of this order has been 
set in full momentum inside of two short 
weeks—inside of three days, in point of 
fact. 

But the Republic “should worry.” Dip- 
lomats in Europe and the East may argue 
much as the above—and strike accord- 
ingly, more’s the pity, for all wars are 
attributable to national misunderstandings 
of the temper of the people of the other 
nation. But we who know our military 
history can foretell pretty clearly what 
would happen. Since the earliest colonial 
times, this nation has never regarded an 
army of drilled peasants as anything to 
be feared. But we do know what our own 
rifle-bearing frontiersmen and farmers did, 
time and again, against the best soldiers 
in Europe—against Wellington’s veterans 
at New Orleans, against Gage’s crack 
troops at Lexington, against Cornwallis’ 
redcoats at King’s Mountain. We know 
the story of Braddock, and the exploits 
of Clark and Sevier and Boone in the 
winning of the West. Our bold and hardy 
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riflemen, without drill and without officers, 
as Europe understands the term, defeated 
with overwhelming slaughter many times 
their number of the best European troops. 
Shall we say that their descendants to-day 
are less bold, less skilled with the ride, 
less formidable when collected into an 
army of fighting men who can shoot and 
ride and camp? Granted that the levies 
from our great cities would be little more 
than sheep against a modern [European 
army—praise God, only.a small proportion 
of the American people are collected in 
cities! The vast bulk are in the small 
towns and villages, farming centers; and 
these people are fit descendants of the 
buckskin men who conquered this country 
from the Indians and fought the French 
and British. The hardy, self-reliant, re- 
sourceful country boy, who can shoot rifle 
and shotgun with equal facility, who can 
ride and camp and campaign the year 
around outdoors, forms the bulk of our 
young manhood outside of our city life. 

And the States of our Union issue over 
iwo million hunting licenses yearly, mostly 
to men of this stamp. Pennsylvania alone 
last year issued 303,000 hunting licenses; 
and west of the Mississippi it is safe to 
say that there is hardly a young man on 
a ranch anywhere who is not expert with 
firearms from long-continued practise on 
the game that is around. Such material 
does not have to be taught to shoot or to 
march, or how to take care of itself when 
campaigning; all it wants is to be led 
within shooting distance of the enemy. 

\s to effectiveness, even the partly 
trained British troops, by no means as 
good shots as the average Yankee hunter, 
seem able to mow down everything before 
them in the present war. It is not the 
long-range sharp-shooter who is effective 
now; big artillery has largely taken his 
place. It is the man who can fire fast and 
get meat every time at seventy yards—just 
before the bayonet gets to work—who is 
the ideal soldier for the modern battle as 
it is now being worked out in practise. 
And who better than the big-game shot, 
who can hit his deer on the jump—the 
man who has taken out a hunting license 
yearly since he was twelve years old? Be 
our city levies what they may, the Nation 
will remain tranquil so long as it can call 


on two million native hunters at will. 

The military man may sneer at all this; 
we all know him and how he disappears 
like a drop in the bucket when a big war 
hits us. Where are the two million rifles 
and uniforms to come from? he asks, In 
Revolutionary times no one asked the 
buckskin man if he had a service musket 
and a Continental buff and blue. His own 
accurate rifle and his hunting costume 
were more than welcome; and the same 
rule would hold in time of need now. 

All this leads to the question: How long 
is free shooting going to last in this coun- 
trv? So long as our game continues, so 
long will the Government have two mil- 
lion trained hunters to call on in time of 
war—recruiting material that Kitchener 
would be delighted to get right now—men 
that can dig and camp, and, above all, hit 
something with a rifle. The day of dense 
military formations is passing before our 
eyes; we are coming back to the open- 
order skirmishing of the frontiersman, 
where, as Napoleon said, “everything be 
gins and ends with the private soldier.” 

We have ample land in this country to 
support plenty of game; we have almost 
abolished the market hunter; the day of 
large-scale game propagation is dawning. 
It is time that the States turned seriously 
to devoting part of the license money to 
establishing State game farms and buying 
State shooting grounds—not game pre- 
serves, but land where anyone with a li- 
cense can go in and shoot. 

Qur National Guard is a fine thing, for 
those who care for the soldier game; but 
since when has it enrolled two million 
devotees, as the hunting game is doing 
right now? Therefore, as the bulk of our 
rifle-bearing citizens will always be the 
individual hunter skilled in rifle shooting 
for big game, wing shooting for wildfow], 
and loving camp life in the open, it is a 
move of sheer military policy for the 
States and the National Government to do 
everything in their power to keep up and 
increase our supply of wild game. The 
spirit of our fathers is in us yet. Only 
give us the abundant wild game that they 
enjoyed and the Nation will never lack for 
hardy, adventurous souls that can shoot 
and ride and camp, that will form death- 
dealing armies when the invader strikes us. 











OLD KETTLEFOOT WEIGHED MORE THAN 500 LBs, 


A BEAR HUNT IN THE BIG SMOKIES 


BY JOSEPH 


“ ELIEVE that’s them fellers acomin’ 
B over thar on the yon side of that 
thar balsam ’twixt the spring and 

the trail.” 

This observation was made by Bill 
Bradley as we sat in camp waiting for 
the other eight members of our hunting 
party to arrive from the day’s “drive.” 
It was long past dark and we two had 
finished our supper. The moon was shin- 
ing brightly and we could distinguish 
clearly objects quite some _ distance 
through the clearing just beyond our 
camp. We had breakfasted before day 
that morning and had started out ahead 
of the others to occupy two bear stands 
several miles below camp. We had not 
heard a sound all day and had returned 
to camp late in the afternoon. 

A minute or two after Bill had made 
the observation noted above Jehu Con- 
ner, one of the “drivers,” walked into the 
glow of our fire, with a bear cub swinging 
lifeless from his shoulder. 
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“Well, we got ‘Old Kettlefoot’ to-day !” 
said he. 

As we had several times started this 
famous old bear, known by the sobriquet 
of “Old Kettlefoot” because of the size 
of the imprint of the ball of his foot, 
it in fact approximating a kettle bottom 
in point of circumference, we at first 
thought Jehu was joking. Besides, he 
made the announcement in such a matter- 
of-fact tone, without one bit of enthusi- 
asm, that we naturally were a bit dubious. 
Our train of thought was quickly inter- 
rupted, however, for almost immediately 
we could see several men walking slowly, 
and in a cramped position, as though they 
were carrying a heavy burden. 

“Great Moses!” exclaimed Bill. “I do 
believe Jehu’s tellin’ the truth.” He con- 
tinued: “That thar sure must be er big 
b’ar; thar must be more’n half er dozen 
a-carryin’ of him.” 

“Seven men ’ve got hold of him,” said 
Tehu. 
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3y that time the little party had gotten 
within our fire circle. Questiois and an- 
swers came thick and fast—in fact, Bill 
could not ask questions fast enough. He 
acted more like a young boy rather than 
the experienced and grizzled bear-hunter 
that he was. His enthusiasm knew no 
bounds when he finally knelt beside the 
huge carcass of the big bear, for many 
liad been the times that he had wished 
that he might do so with impunity. The 
lear had carried off several head of his 
stock for him in times past, and it gave 
the old man a keen delight to stand besic« 
the lifeless body of his erstwhile enemy 

“Well,” exclaimed Bill, after examining 
the body of the bear critically, “you’uns 
siart at the beginnin’ and le’s hear ‘bom 
the race. Who kilt him?” 

After a short pause, Arthur Chambers 
remarked, quietly, “Me and Leander 
Bradley, I reckon, kilt him. The last 
shot I fired broke his neck and he come 
a-rollin’ down mighty nigh at my foot.” 
Then, after a while: “He were some 
hard to kill and were a hard fighter.” 

“Great Moses,” again exclaimed Bill. 
“Wished I’d er been thar! Whar did yer 
jump him?” 

“Me and Joe Queen was drivin’,” began 
Jehu, “and had the dogs tied, hopin’ to 
find a fresh track. We must ‘a’ been at 
this till nigh on to ten this mornin’ with- 
out no luck, when we thought to turn all 
the pack loose at oncet. It war’n’t more’n 
fifteen minutes till we turned ‘em loose 
when me and Joe seed ‘em raise they 
heads like they had ‘winded’ somethin’. 
Then they tuck out ‘crost a little flat 
ridge. The nex’ minute er two they tuck 
out er sight agin’ ‘crost anudder ridge 
on yon side of the fust one, and right 
arterward we hear'd the fight begin. Me 
und Joe run’d on down thar whar we 
hear’d the dogs and soon as we had ’crost 
the last ridge we seed the dogs tuck over, 
we could tell they had went three dif- 
ferent ways. Well, me and Joe struck 
out down the creek whar thar was the 
most barkin’ and arter goin’ ’bout er quar- 
ter, I reckon, we come on a cub, ‘treed.’ 
We shot hit and then tuck on up the creek 
whar we could hear some of the dogs 
tarkin’. They was ‘bout two mile away 
agin me and Joe had ketched up with the 
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cub and killed hit. 
got out er hearin’. Me and Joe started 
up the creek with the cub. It war'n't 
ar from noon by then.” 

“Whar did yer jump them b’ars?” in 
terrupted Bill. 

“It were whar Cherry Creek empties 
into Deep Creek agin the pint er Fire 
Seald Ridge,” replied Jehu. “It were Old 
Kettlefoot a-lyin’ thar” (pointing at the 
dead bear) “what went up the creek,” 
continued Jehu. “You’uns knows he had 
nice open woods er chestnut and beach 
layin’ on a tol’able steep grade as fur as 
the Shot Beach Tree. When me and Joe 
bit Old Kettlefoot’s trail we knowed hit 
right away from the size er his tracks. 
Arter we ’crost the Divide ’twixt Cherry 
Creek and ’Lufty (Oconalufty River) and 
on by the Shot Beach Tree he hit the 
laurel. We foun’ one er the four dogs 
what follered him badly bit er somethin’ 
‘cause he were lyin’ thar in the laurel.” 


he other dogs had 
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“I had to pack old Yaller back to 
camp,” here interrupted Joe Queen. “I 
jest got through doctorin’ him,” he con- 
tinued, and pointing just beyond the fire 
light. 

“Never mind ‘bout the dog,” impa- 
tiently exclaimed Bill, who was showing 
more than marked interest even in the 
narrative. “Go on wid the tale, Jehu,” 
he concluded 

“Well,” continued Jehu, “hit tuck 
more’n two hours to git through the lau- 
rel and then the bear ‘crost the Divide 
‘twixt Deep Creek and ‘Luity by the Big 
Slide near the Flint Rock stand. Ef he 
had got by thar he would er got to the 
Alum Cave knobs, but Sam \Whaley fired 
at him from his stand on the Big Slide 
and Jim Newman shot at him from the 
lint Rock stand when he got higher up 
and that headed him. He then started 
back down the ‘Lufty and followed the 
eld tramroad. The bear never run’d a 
foot, I could——’’ 

“No, he didn’t,” interrupted Sam. “I 
could see him er quarter to er half some- 
times when he hit into er clear place. 
And that hain’t all: when he got tired he 
would jest lay down and rest, and when 
them thar curs er our’n got to gittin’ too 
close’t to him, he would make a lunge at 
"em and drive ‘em back more’n er hun- 
dred yards.” 

“Go on wid the tale, Jehu,” peremp- 
torily commanded Bill, who looked as 
though he did not particularly relish 
Sam’s interruption. 

“Well,” continued Jehu, “when the bear 
were turned back down ‘Lufty I got my 
fust shoot at him. I hear’d lots er shoots 
fired from then on up till Arthur kilt 
him. Some er them fellers what live near 
the Beech Flats joined in the race and 
every time Old Kettlefoot showed hisself, 
‘Bang!’ went somebody’s gun. Every- 
body ’roun’ thar seemed to know what 
we was a-doin’ and the bear didn’t have 
no show. But he fit every step and never 
gived no sign that he were hit. Arthur 
and Leander got some close’t shots at him 
when he were turned back from the Flint 
Rock, but he never stopped. Once’t I 
tuck a shot at him more’n er hundred 
yards and thought I could see the fur jest 
bile whar the bullet hit. Hit were jest 
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like Sam said though, that old bear would 
rest when he felt like it and run them 
critters er our’n away from doggin’ him 
like they were skeer’t rabbits! I could 
see the bear were makin’ for anudder trail 
to the Alum Cave goin’ up through the 
3eech Ilats by the Little Dock House. | 
knowed I couldn't beat hit thar, so I jest 
hollered to some er them fellers what had 
joined us to run out to the big road and 
holler to Arthur and Leander to run on 
down the big road and by the Little Dock 
{fouse and head him. Me and Joe went 
as fast as we could but I knowed we 
couldn't make hit.” 

Here the speaker paused for a few 
moments before continuing, as though 
something was worrying him. Finally he 
said: 

“IT reckon as how you'uns ‘Il think it 
kinder strange but right thar I begin’d to 
feel kinder sorry for that thar old bear. 
Thar we was, more’n a dozen er us, to 
say nothin’ er them dogs er our’n, all 
pinted at Old Kettlefoot. He couldn’t fit 
agin them odds and win. I reckon he 
knowed hit too. Once’t I seed er prize 
fight at the city whar one man were 
gittin’ the wust er the battle, and Old 
Kettlefoot kinder put me in mine bout 
hit agin.” 

Again the speaker paused. Bill Brad- 
ley was staring into the fire most thought- 
fully. Then, looking across at the carcass 
of the dead bear lying only a few feet 
away, he suddenly turned to Jehu and 
said, almost savagely: 

“T reckon as how yer hain’t had any er 
yore stock et up by that thar old b’ar, er 
you wouldn’t ack like yer was kinder 
pitiful like *bout him!” 

3ut we all knew Bill and knew that he 
too was inwardly sympathizing with Old 
Kettlefoot, and was moreover admiring to 
the fullest extent the plucky fight the big 
old he-one had put up, as we all were, for 
that matter. 

“No, Bill, I hain’t had any stock et up, 
but ef you had been thar and seed that 
old bear ez he fit them dogs agin the odds 
we were a-givin’ him, you would er felt 
like me.” Another pause, and then: 
“Thar hain’t much more to tell. I hear’d 
several more shots fired and figgered as 
how Arthur or Leander must er headed 
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the bear and kilt hit. Me and Joe waded 
up to our waist to git ‘crost the creek 
which were right smart up thar, and then 
pushed on through some more laurel and 
then comed out in the big road. We 
hear’d ‘em talkin’ in the Flats and soon 
joined ’em.” 

Looking over in the direction of Cham- 
bers he said: “Arthur, you tell Bill how 
you kilt Old Kettlefoot.”’ 

A full minute elapsed and no one. said 
anything. Finally Arthur Chambers 
spoke. 

“Well,” said he, “when Jehu yelled at 
me and Leander we’uns run’d on down to 
head the bear off, ‘cause we reckoned as 
how he were makin’ for ‘tother trail to 
Alum Cave knobs a-leadi up through 
the Beech Flats. I were er little bit 
faster’n Leander and | beat him to the 
Little Dock House and had run’d on up 
thar about two hundred yards when I seed 
Old Kettlefoot had beat me-thar jest a 
little, so I turned to my lef’ and run’d 
on up so as to git whar he were comin’ 
by. The dogs were a worryin’ him ag’in 
and he didn’t notice me when I turned. 
J could see that. He lunged at them dogs 
and run’d ’em back ag’in, then started on 
up agin. When I seed that he were 
comin’ right whar I were. I kinder hid 
behind er tree. He come’d on with his 
tongue hangin’ out’n his mouth. He 
warn’t more’n er hundred yards off then, 
but I thought I would jest wait a spell 
*cause he were gittin’ nearer all the time. 
’Peared like I could see blood agin’ his 
black hide and foam hangin’ to his mouth. 
He looked like he were awful tired. He 
kept gittin’ nearer all the time and when 
he were about fifty yards above I drawed 
er bead on him. I must er made some 
kinder noise fer he stopped plum still for 
a secont, and while he were standin’ that 
away I pulled the trigger. I throwed 
in another shell quick-like, thinkin’ | 
would have ter shoot agin, but the old 
bear come a-rollin’ on down and stopped 
as close’t as from me to you. I warn’t 
takin’ no chance’t and had my gun leveled 
cn him while he were rollin’, but he never 
moved arter he stopped rollin’. The bul- 
let from my .30-30 broken his neck.” 

Then, shortly: “I reckon that’s about 
all, Bill. I wish’t you had er been thar 
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He were a mighty fine fighter. 1 believe 
\’d a ruther had you’uns kill him than me, 
seein’ as how he hain’t never et none er 
my stock, ‘cause why, | hain’t got none, 
he naively concluded. 

“Huh,” finally grunted Bill, and moved 
ott towards his bunk. “I reckon we’uns 
better git to bed so’se we'll feel like skin- 
uin’ and quarterin’ that old b’ar in the 
mornin’, Hit’s a-gittin’ late; hit must be 
arter nine o'clock.’ And with these part- 
ing observations he rolled himself into his 
blanket and was shortly asleep. 

We were at what is known as the Board 
Camp. on Deep Creek. Our drive had 
been most successful that day. Besides, 
one of the boys had set a trap and caught 
a two-year-old bear in it that morning, so 
when we went to bed that night we had 
three bears hanging on the pole. 

Next morning, before sun-up, we were 
astir and getting breakfast, preparatory 
to skinning and quartering the bears, so 
as to get an early start back. We had 
had enough of bear hunting for a period. 
When the process of skinning and quar- 
tering had been finished it was found that 
Old Kettlefoot’s body had been punctured 
by fifteen bullets, a part of his entrails 
shot away and his liver torn almost asun- 
der. And yet, this intrepid fighter never 
once gave any evidence that a single shot 
had touched him. Slowly but surely he 
fought to get across into the Alum Cave 
knobs—one of the most impenetrable fast- 
nesses in the Smokies—where neither 
man nor dog could reach him, and where 
he would ultimately have died without 
being disturbed, for many of his wounds 
would have proved fatal. 

Old Kettlefoot weighed more than five 
hundred pounds. His age was estimated 
at eight years. The fat on his body was 
five inches thick. From tip of nose to 
tip of tail he measured 6 feet 10 inches. 
From ear to ear he measured 11 inches. 
The spread of his arms was 7 feet 3 
inches; of his-legs 4 feet 8 inches. 
Through the body he was 44 inches, while 
across the back he was 24 inches. In a 
standing posture, Old Kettlefoot would 
have reached between eight and nine feet. 
He was one of the largest bears ever 
bagged in the Smokies—Success to his 
Tribe! 
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Part II. SHEEP AND GoaT 

HE day dawned clear and cold. Sun- 
rise found us again with the pack- 
train headed for the sheep country. 
Slowly we climbed the bare face of the 
mountain, high up above timber line. 
Ptarmigan cackled and flew hither and 
yon. Patches of white of their winter 
dress were already showing. Whistling 
marmots sounded their plaintive notes in 
every direction. A fox barked and went 
his way on some secret errand bent—be- 
ware, you giddy ptarmigan! A hare rose 
up and limped over a crest. All the furred 
and feathered dwellers of the wild were 
busy—very busy, indeed—putting on fat 

and thick coats for the coming winter. 
At length we reached the top of the 
divide. Turning due east, the train 
straightened out and we settled down for 
a long day’s march across the high, wind- 
swept, desolate moraine. A polar wind 
swooped down with its icy breath and 
sang a long, wild song all its own, down 
through the hungry teeth of the moun- 
tains, that chilled both man and beast to 


the bone. To the west great saw-toothed 
peaks thrust aloft their white, jagged tops, 
where the sun danced in radiant colors on 


their snows. To the south loomed an 
enormous glacier with its hundreds of feet 
of everlasting snow and ice that showed 
in delicate shades of greens and blues. 
Towards afternoon the character of the 
ground changed to a soft, gravelly sub- 
stance that made the going very hard and 
wearisome. I led my saddle-horse for sev- 
eral miles, as he frequently sank almost 
to his knees, while the pack-horses would 
lie down every now and again. So it was 
with great difficulty we kept them up and 
going. The nature of the ground was 
finally accounted for when we came to 
an extinct volcano that stood out in dark 
contrast against the snow where the wind 
had bared its sides and. showed a forma= 
tion with strange colors of deep brown 
and maroon. Immense rocklike boulders 
were strewn about as if by giants’ play. 
Here again we had difficulty in getting 
the train across the result of the earth’s 
upheaval and strange tumble of rocks. 
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“WITH THE GLASSES MAC LOCATED SHEEP” 


Late afternoon saw us still coming east, 
grim, tired and cold. There was no 
sound save the mock of the wind. Noth- 
ing moved, nothing stirred—there was no 
life up there. How bleak it was !—and 
night was coming on. Since early morn- 
ing the only indication of life I saw was 
the skull of an old ram. When | 
Mac to account for its presence he re- 
plied: “Plenty beeg timber wolf, he kill 
him.” So that death visited there. 

At last, in the fading light, we saw a 
vast valley stretched below. First 
the high, steep slopes of green grass amid 
white patches of snow; then the white 
patches disappeared and here and there a 
few stunted clusters of firs came into view. 
Far below, the deep olive-green 
spruces, standing in array, 
beckoned us to a comfortable camp. But, 
best of all, a silver stream, finding its 
source amid the lofty, snow-clad ramps, 
gamboled with merry chatter adown their 
sides, so that man and beast could soon 
slake the thirst that had been gnawing all 
through the long day’s march. How good 
the crackle of the camp-fire sounded and 


asked 


came 


giant 


motionless 


how the flame and 
danced as we crowded up near to drive 
out the cold of the savage wind! 
Morning arose. It was one of those 
when the whole landscape 
looked forlorn and empty. The sky was 
sullen gray—no sun, but a wannish glare. 
I had fancied it would be While 
making our way down into the valley the 
evening before Mac had seen five large 


tongues of leaped 


drab days 


clear. 


rams feeding high up in a little grassy 
But a careful examination of the 
surrounding heights in the morning failed 
to disclose any rams. 

After a little deliberation Mac decided 
we had better climb the towering heights 
(that looked almost sheer from their base, 
where we were camped) and hunt the 
side of the range. When | 
looked up at those rugged heights I did 
not see how it was possible for a man, 
either white or red, to scale their tops and 
live to down and tell of it. But 
Mac knew—he always knew—and faith 
goes a long way. 

Taking the binoculars, Mac proceeded 
to climb. He was to go on ahead, and 
with his more experienced eyes and by the 
aid of the glasses he would be able to look 
over a vast amount of territory. Pat and 
myself, following up at a much slower 


1 
pocket, 


T ite 
opposite 


come 


pace, were to wait on reaching the top 
until we saw Mac appear on the crest of 
some peak. 


Here he would give us a 
signal which way to proceed, and still an 
other sign if he had sighted game. 

Like a little cloud-shadow Mac wormed 
up the mountain with astonishing swift- 
ness; then he dwindled to a mere speck, 
and finally disappeared altogether from 
our view. At last we reached the top and 
high up upon a crest I sat, musing over 
these vast, untrodden solitudes, where na- 
ture lays a finger to the lips of care— 
mused and drank repose from the cool 
air. How strange and still and tense it 
was, there in the quiet upper world. 

The silence was soon broken by Pat say- 
ing, “Yo” see little peak obber dere?” I 
admitted I could see at least that much. 
“Yo’ see something on top?” 

“Yes,” I replied; “something that looks 
like a little rock about a foot high.” 

“That little rock, he Mac. Bymeby he 
talk to us.” Pat raised both arms high in 





TIGHTENING 


the air; then the little “rock” seemed to 
take life, and there was a slight move- 


ment. “Mac, he raise right hand, once, 
twice, three time,”’ said Pat; “he tell us he 
see three big rams. Pretty quick he talk 
to us some more.” Then there was an- 
other slight movement on the little peak 
which I could not quite make out. Then 
Pat added, “He say we go quick—run. He 
meet us down by big snow.” 

In something like a half hour, by fast 
walking and running (for it was all slight- 
ly downhill now), we came to the edge of 
a blue glacier, and to my surprise Mac 
was already there, waiting; he must have 
run down the entire length of the moun- 
tain. Crossing the glacier, we left Pat be- 
hind, and we were off in quest of Ovis 
stoneti. Then commenced a severe stalk 
lasting over an hour across some nasty 
shale rocks and loose gravel, which was 
impossible to traverse excepting at a 
snail’s pace. One misstep would have 
meant terrible disaster far below in the 
yawning depths. 


UP THE PACKS 


A SPLENDID SPECIMEN OF OVIS STONEII 














READY TO MOVE CAMP 


We now making our final stalk 
that should bring us within fair range. I 
could not resist the temptation to raise my 
head and take one peep at them. They 
were lying down on the bare mountain 
side about three hundred yards off. While 
I looked there was a slight rumbling noise; 
then, as if by a silent command, they rose 
as one and stood motionless. It was a 
rock that had loosened at the top and 
rolled down. When it had passed they 
settled down again in their same respect- 
ive positions. The rocks were sharp and 
the crawling was most difficult; but if we 
could make another fifty yards I felt that 
I could score. 

Now Mac stopped; they were up again, 
walking slowly, this time in the direction 
of a little patch of sheep grass. Reaching 
the grass, they carefully scanned their 
surroundings, while we transformed our- 
selves into the very immobility of the 
stones around. Satisfying themselves 
there was nothing moving on all that great 
mountain side, they went to nibbling the 
sweet grass tops. Mac took one long look 
with the glasses, then held up three fin- 
gers and pointed to the middle finger. By 


were 


that I took it that the middle ram carried 
the set of horns he wanted me to have. 

Between nibbles the sheep would raise 
their heads, scan the country as if they 
expected to see an adversary. They 
seemed conscious of something unusual 
and commenced to walk slowly up the 
mountain. Carefully I raised my gun, and 
Mac nodded his approval. They appeared 
a little over two hundred yards distant. 
Luckily, they stopped and took that one 
last look that so often proves their un- 
doing. I was taking up the creep on the 
trigger; the sight looked good. The Mau- 
ser spoke out and a fine big ram rolled 
down the mountain, lodging in a tumble 
of rocks. 

The tape showed a 16-inch base and a 
41-inch curl—a most satisfactory head. 
All measurements of horns, as is generally 
known, will show a shrinkage of % to % 
inch after having been killed a few weeks. 
The official base measurement in Tele- 
graph Creek, some weeks later, showed 
only 15%, but it is rather rare to find a 
base over 14 of the Ovis stoneii. 

While we were removing the scalp four 
ewes circled around us, showing the ut- 
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most curiosity. At times they would stop 
some 200 yards off and gaze at us as 
though saying, “You look mighty strange; 
but this is about as near as we care to 
come.” Then, getting our scent, they 
scampered up to the very top. How 
strange that, even though an animal may 
never have seen a human being, the dread 
of the man-scent seems born in them. Off 
to the north we saw several goats feeding 
on a lofty patch of green grass. They 
looked like little snowballs that had come 
to life. 

It was dark when we reached camp, but 
Pat, who had returned before us, had a 
roaring good fire going. I know of noth- 
ing so welcome, after a hard day’s hunt, 
as the old camp-fire, when one is tired, 
cold and wet; deep down in your heart 
there is a calm, clean satisfaction that 
makes one feel quite in harmony with all 
guileless nature. 

The dawn wind played around my tent 
in fitful, panicky little gusts, and I could 
see outside that it must have been snow- 
ing all night, for it had piled deep. In 
fact, it looked as if we were literally 
sewed up. It was Sunday, anyway, and 
therefore a very good day to remain about 


camp. Attend to scalps, clean guns, dry 
out I don’t know how many pairs of socks, 
take the .22 for an hour in the afternoon 
and bring a half dozen fat ptarmigan back 
for supper—all this filled in the day very 
nicely. The snow changed to sleet, then 
to a drenching drizzle that lasted through- 
out the night and had quite cleared off the 
snow down in the timber by morning. 

Two days later, with the train, brought 
us to what we chose to call Goat Camp. 
This singular animal, which makes its 
heme in the giant, rocky peaks, is the most 
daring of all mountain climbers—fearless, 
sure-footed, and delighting in scaling great 
heights, taking perilous leaps across the 
chasms. His coat is white, soft and fluffy, 
while its color has the effect of magnify- 
ing his size, which is usually 35 to 40 
inches at the shoulder. When full grown 
he will weigh from 200 to 250 pounds. He 
has practically no enemies save man and 
eagles. When danger threatens he climbs 
up or down the steepest precipices he can 
find, and there is no wild creature without 
wings that can follow him. 

Everything spelled goat on this violet- 
tinted morning, as we trod along a faint 
game trail. Pinnacle after pinnacle, 
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through the thin mist, thrust up its shat- 
tered lance, while yonder rose the sun with 
boundless majesty that melted the azure 
with a kindling of fluid gold and set the 
peaks on fire. 

A fine old billy had finished an early 
breakfast and lay drowsing on the lip of 
an outcropping rock. Perhaps from his 
great height he was enjoying the shifting 
colors on the crags below that were bathed 
in a flow of tender rose pinks, and thin, 
indescribable reds, and pulsating golds; or 
perhaps he was studying two mere specks 
in the distance, one Indian and one white 
man. Anyway, I like to think of him, 
alone up there, with only the eagles and 
hawks and ptarmigan for g¢ompany, and 
how he calmly surveyed the world below, 
with that feeling of security and lord- 
ship. 

The climb was too long, too hard, and 
too circuitous to lead the reader over all 
the toilsome stalk. More than once going 
over a dangerous rock-slide I would have 
been almost willing to have called it off 
and let that billy continue to be lord over 
his domain. One misstep and we would 
not have a whole bone left. And then 


there were the rock-slides that kept us 
ever glancin 


upward, for if one should 


or 
b=) 
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be caught by a slide there would be no 
hope. At length we had gained a point 
from where I was to shoot, and cautiously 
peering around a sharp ledge—the out- 
cropping rock was empty and bare—the 
goat had fled. I almost smiled—I didn’t 
want to kill him anyway, | told myself. 
But Mac had a different version of it 
He assigned me to this post, to remain in 
definitely and wide awake. Then he lost 
himself among the crags and fissures, and 
the last I saw of him his trail was pointing 
up to heaven and the going of him was 
amazing. 

There was an unearthly, painful silence 
up there; the minutes dragged slowly by. 
I was wishing for something to happen— 
and it did, very suddenly, too. A great 
rock tore and bounced its way down the 
cliff. Then Mac stood up on a pinnacle 
above, gave a shout and pointed below. 
In magnificent bounds and leaps a great 
white goat was coming down the rocky 
peak, and just as he topped a rock in front 
I fired. He collapsed and continued down 
the mountain, but rolling and bouncing 
now and not of his own volition. The 
goat hunt was over, and as Mac stood 
looking down a broad smile swept across 
his face. 


NEXT ARTICLE IN THIS SERIES ; THE BATTLE 
OF THE BULL MOOSE; TIMBER WOLVES 


The Hunters 


They are off for 


the looming ridges, 


On the trail of the mountain sheep; 
Through the ragged rifts of the crags and cliffs 


Where the winds and torrents sweep, 


And the peaks in snowy splendor clad 


A silent vigil keep. 


They shall camp in the open spaces, 
In the red of the firelight glow; 
In the starry night where a ghostly light 


Reflects 


from the mountain 


snow; 


And the dawn shall find them ranging far 
Through the rifts of the rock-ribbed row! 
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Part III. LION 


OWARD noon I ordered a halt to rest 
my tired porters beside a_ small 
stream which soaked its way through 

an immense reed bed in the midst of the 
table lands, and there, perched on the 
brow of a bare hill, my gun-bearer pointed 
to the little galvanized iron house of the 
old man we had met in Fort Hall. After 
camp was prepared I ordered the men to 
teat the donga, hoping to dislodge the 
lions the old man had spoken of, should 
any be concealed there. 

The blacks spread themselves in a long 
line across the reed bed and advanced 
slowly, howling like Apaches and beating 
their iron mess kettles. A mile beyond, 
on a little rise overlooking a break in the 
marsh, I waited for the advancing line, but 
not a living thing was driven to the open, 
and when that afternoon we returned to 
camp we were all tired, disgusted and 
hungry and after the evening meal I lost 
no time in retiring to my tent for the 
night, firmly believing that there wasn’t a 
lion within a day’s march. 

It must have been two o’clock when I 
was suddenly awakened by my tentboy 
Lassiter. “Master! Master!” he cried, 
“lion come to kill!” I instantly grasped my 
rifle, which was always within reach, and, 
with sleep still heavy upon me, I stumbled 
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cut into the night toward the fires that 
burnt dimly before my tent. 

“T heard no roars,” I said as I looked 
around, hoping to see something to shoot 
at. It was a common thing for lions to 
roar around our camp; such things did not 
disturb its equilibrium. 

“Bad lion no roar, him whispér,” an- 
swered my gun-bearer, who with my head- 
man and tentboy now stood beside me. 
From somewhere out in the darkness came 
the bark of a jackal. “Him follow lion 
for meat; that make low talk by my tent,” 
continued the Somali as he grasped my 
spare rifle and peered about him. That 
the boy was not easily frightened I knew, 
which made me believe that surely some- 
thing was amiss. 

Wood was piled upon the fires and in 
the glare I saw porters huddled almost 
at my feet, ghastly and goblin-like in the 
glowing reflection, terror written upon 
their faces, and, beyond, the mules plunged 
and tugged wild-eyed at their tethers, 
while all around the tents loomed like 
ghosts in the night. 

The men were so silent and still that 
there was something awe-inspiring about 
it all, and I found myself watching, al- 
most expecting every flickering shadow to 
turn suddenly into a crouching lion, and 
when the Somali clutched my arm and said 
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“Listen !’’ I stood still, hardly daring to 
breathe, as there came from the darkness 
just outside the line of light a low grum 
bling growl. I thrust forward my rifle, 
ready to shoot should I see the eyes, while 
the men beside the fires shuddered and, 
turning toward the sound, slowly raised 
their long knives as if about to strike 
Minutes flew by, the rumbling ceased and | 
saw nothing; only the ominous whine of 
the jackal continued, and my men turne:! 
their heads this way and that, staring out 
into the unfathomable blackness of the 
night, 

I was at a loss what to do until I sud- 
denly remembered the story that was once 
told me by a great hunter, who was also 
a very sanctimonious man. He made it a 
life’s rule never to swear; only once when 
he stood with empty gun facing a charging 
bear had he done so, and then, he after 
wards said, the terrible oath he hurled at 
the animal saved his life, for the bear, who 
had reared with one great paw upraised, 
slunk down again, humiliated and shocked 
at the awful language, and left him, growl- 
ing sideways as it strode off. 

In this predicament I brought the good 
man’s remedy to my aid and addressed the 
thing out there in the darkness with all 
the “courage of my convictions,’ menacing 
him with my cocked rifle meanwhile. This 
wordy attack seemed to embolden the 
blacks, who also hurled insulting remarks 
toward the lurking animals and punctuated 
them with fire brands. 

For a half hour we heard nothing fur- 
ther from the besiegers; then an hour 
dragged slowly by. The camp was be- 
ginning to assume a different aspect; the 
men, not hugging the fires so closely now, 
had begun to chatter and even laugh occa 
sionally at some jest regarding past oc- 
currences, while I began to doubt that 
such low, guttural murmuring could have 
really been made by so large a beast as a 
lion, and felt rather ashamed at my own 
part at being Ied into what appeared but 
a hoax. I was on the point of retiring to 
my tent for the night when from there 
just before me, almost at my tent flap, came 
a deep purring sigh. It was like the last 
gasp an animal gives when dying. I had 
heard sounds like that often, but in this 
there was something so sinister, so fiercely 
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threatening, that I gave back as though | 
had received a blow. 

My companions’ chatter was stifled in 
their throats and they seemed to freeze in 
strained positions in mute terror beside 
the fire, while the chill of a death-like 
silence held us, made awful by the feeling 
that we were watched; watched silently 
but absolutely by eyes that saw well 
through the density of the night which to 
us was blindness. 

Suddenly the jackal barked as though to 
attract our attention, but from the other 
side of the fire came that faint, soft purr. 
The men, now thoroughly panic-stricken, 
seized burning faggots and waved them 
frantically and the Ascaries fired volley 
after volley, their rifles spitting long red 
flames into the night, while above the tu 
mult I could occasionally hear the jackal'’s 
whining voice and fancied I could dis- 
tinguish the deep rumble of the lion. | 
kept my eyes searching the depths with- 
out, in hope of catching a glimpse of the 
shadowy forms that lurked beyond the 
fire’s rays; a quick shot, I fancied, would 
end matters or start something tangible 
then and there. 

At length the jackal ceased his cries, 
and, when the clamor of our camp sub- 
sided, a deep, hoarse growl came from the 
direction of the reed beds. There was no 
mistaking the sound now as it was 
repeated from time to time, growing loud 
er as the lion strolled off down the river, 
the whimpering of the jackal coming from 
its wake. Then suddenly the air was split 
by a terrific roar; again and again it 
crashed and rumbled along the hills like 
distant thunder, but always growing faint- 
er until its far-off echoes died away in the 
distance. Whether our night visitor was 
a man-eater or not is, of course, a matter 
of conjecture. However, his unusually 
secretive and at once bold and persistent 
besieging of our camp leaves his intentions 
open to the gravest suspicions, inasmuch 
as my mules could have hardly been an 
object in a country that was teeming with 
game. 

The events of the night became a source 
of much merriment among my black boys 
the day following as we trudged along 
over the grassy hills abreast the great 
snow mountain. Each claimed the other 
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was more frightened than he, and when 
the halt was made at noon I ordered all 
to stand in a circle about me and, while 
they wonderingly obeyed, through my in- 
terpreter I addressed them on their con- 
duct of the previous night. I pretended 
to be very angry and told them that I was 
heartily ashamed of having such cowards 
accompanying me, but at the same time I 
expressed my belief that many, I knew, had 
not been afraid and asked those of the 
latter to step out from their companions 
so that I might know who were the really 
brave men of my party. 

A number stepped forward, then others 
followed, and immediately I recognized 
among them the greatest tremblers of the 
previous night. After expressing satisfac- 
tion at having such a courageous follow 
ing, I pretended to write down their names 
and stated that I wished to present each 
with a spear, and asked where they could 
be purchased. Quite a volley of infor- 
mation was forthcoming as to villages a 
short distance from the paths we were to 
traverse where the needed arms could be 
procured. 

After asking that my attention be di- 
rected to the first path leading to one 
within an hour’s march, I informed them 
that when so armed they should be ex- 





pected to sally forth with me at night 
upon the first lion which roamed our camp. 
These herculean fellows with minds of 
children took my remarks in absolute 
earnest and immediately consternation was 
written on the faces of the “brave” ones, 
while a joyous titter ran through the ranks 
of their “cowardly” companions. 

Then one after another of the men 
came to me as I was eating my lunch and 
requested that their names be taken from 
the “talking paper.” Varied and _ in- 
genuous were the excuses offered; some 
couldn’t throw spears, some had bad arms, 
while others had misunderstood and were 
loud in proclaiming themselves the rank- 
est kind of cowards. I could hardly sup- 
press a smile at this, but sternly informed 
them all that no excuses would be re- 
ceived. However, in the days that fol- 
lowed I saw smoke of many distant vil- 
lages but none reminded me of their 
presence. 

In striking contrast to the sunny Kikuyu 
country, the low landscape for days now 
was wrapped in fog, and Kenia was al- 
ways hidden except occasionally when her 
white face flashed for a moment only; 
then the mist veils would close about her 
and the picture of the mountain faded into 
a dim shadow until it was lost entirely in 

















ROAN ANTELOPE—A RARE SPECIES 


the gloom. Although almost under the 
equator line, eight thousand feet of alti- 
tude chilled the air, which turned to biting 
cold toward night; but as we traveled 
southward the sky cleared and the sun 
poured down in a merciless torrent upon 
the veldts, which rolled away in dusty thorn 
groves or hills or withered grass, seared 
here and there by dry water-courses show- 
ing beds of quivering blue stones. 

Game of several varieties, of a kind new 
to me, abounded. The Grant’s gazelle, a 
dainty, red, fawn-like creature with horns 
sweeping up and outward, were the most 
numerous. The Thompson’s gazelle were 
not so plentiful and though smaller in 
size were strikingly similar in appearance. 
I secured a specimen of each of these 
without much trouble. 

3ut the hours I spent each day in un- 
ceasing toil after oryx will long be im- 
pressed upon my memory. Being about 
the size and color of a water-buck, they 
differ in the antelope-like markings about 
the head and body, while their horns, 
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which grow straight upward on a line 
with the forehead, are as long as one’s 
arm and tapering at the end to keen, 
sword-like points. 


The bands of oryx we encountered were 
always feeding among zebra or somewhere 
within sight of that animal, both species 
seeming to have an understanding of some 
sort for their mutual protection. It was 
next to impossible to approach the mixed 
lerds, and often after I had stalked oryx 
from behind a fine screen, thinking I was 
at last away from the zebra, a band of 
them would suddenly appear as if from 
nowhere and trot toward my game for the 
particular purpose of warning them of 
my approach. 

Then there was nothing to do but make 
a run for it behind what cover appeared 
available, and at 9,000 feet altitude a three- 
hundred-yard sprint meant exhaustion and 
a shot in that condition brought a sur- 
prising number of blanks. My mule was 
finally pressed into service as a blind, but 
crawling behind him for thousands of 
yards, always fearful of his ready heels, 
might have, if persisted in long enough, 
brought death or success, but something 
invariably happened to unmask the ruse 
and the herd were off like racehorses at 
the barrier. 

In my attempts to get within shooting 
distance we covered miles and miles of ter- 
ritory and I once saw two lions sneaking 
off through the trees ahead; but they, like 
the oryx, offered no chance for a shot. 
The days of walking and running over 
an endless territory, I dare say, were hard 
enough for any man, but the discomfort 
of those heart-breaking stalks in my 
nightly dreams, wandering footsore and 
weary with a broken gun chasing those 
will-o’-the-wisps, was the last straw. I re- 
belled and began climbing hills command- 
ing a view of the country and sitting 
down quietly, slipping the sight up on my 
.20 U. S. Army Winchester and shooting 
at long ranges, from 500 to 600 yards; 
got oryx at both of these distances. I 


found that the gun was remarkably 
accurate when put to the distance 
test. 


The difficulties encountered in obtaining 
these animals, however, seemed small 
when I saw the beauty and symmetry of 
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their heads, which surpassed any of those 
of other game I had seen. 

Wandering bands of Masai warriors, in 
full uniform of glistening oiled skin, shield 
and spear, now occasionally passed with- 
in sight of our caravan, avoiding for the 
most part a direct meeting; but when such 
was unavoidable they stood gravely aside, 
leaning upon their spears, neither speak- 
ing nor being spoken to by my men. Quite 
different were these plainsmen in appear- 
ance to their peaceful Kikuyu brethren, 
and the latter had suffered much from 
their depredations before the advent of 
the English. In stature they were tall 
and strong and always went armed to the 
teeth. Once, at my request, my gun- 
bearer interrogated a number of these 
men who were following in the wake of 
a large herd of cattle being driven by 
some women and boys. A war party from 
Abyssinia had been raiding their herds, 
they said, and these they were taking to 
a neighboring village for safe-keeping, 
after which they were going to retaliate 
in kind. “They talk very bad of war with 
the white man, too,” said my Somali, and 
afterwards when we came upon a number 
of the deserted villages the boy re- 
marked, “Government tell Masai that 
white man own these lands and want them; 
now they go away, but talk big trouble.” 


A LiON’S DEN 


One evening, almost a month from our 
start from Nairobi, we spread our tents 
for a permanent camp upon the banks of 
the Northern Guaso Nyrro, and at dawn 
the following day I was off past a line 
of rock-strewn hills which rose abruptly 
from the treeless plains, as though 
dumped there on purpose as a refuge for 
all the carnivore that infest these open 
spaces. 

Just where a shoulder of a hill cast a 
deep shadow that cut sharply across the 
gray of the veldt a couple of hundred 
guinea fowl fed. As we approached they 
ran to one side and then flew up in a 
dark cloud toward the donga, while a 
troop of zebra and gazelles galloped past 
us all uncorscious of our presence, One 
of the rocky promontories gave promise 
from its strong odor of lion, and, unmind- 
ful of the colony of baboons who swore 
at us from its summit, we climbed to- 
ward the heights, searching in all the 
likely places for signs of the king of 
beasts, and where some granite boulders 
lay together, forming a natural cave, we 
found a most picturesque lion’s den. 

An overhanging bush almost concealed 
from view its dark opening, which ran 
back into the hill for a number of yards, 
and the entrance, worn smooth by the tread 
of many padded feet, was littered with 
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the skulls and vertebre of animals, while 
from it came the strong odor which ex- 
udes from the caged animals in captivity. 
If any lay concealed there we had no 
means of knowing, and amid the continued 
protestations from the baboons above we 
turned our faces again toward the veldt, 
which, open and trackless, now lay swim- 
ming like a sea of yellow flame in the 
quivering heat rays. 

Where the lime trees flanked a small 
brook we stopped. Just ahead some vul- 
tures moved uneasily from tree to tree as 
though held off in fear, yet loath to 
leave some prey beneath. We walked to- 
ward them, but the birds flew further away, 
thus warning the thing that kept them 
from the ground. Beyond a clump of 
stunted thorn bushes we came upon a 
zebra stretched out dead, and around, the 
earth, young trees and grasses bore evi- 
dence of a deadly combat. The great 
claw marks through the bleeding stripes 
showed that it was the steaming hot kill 
of a lion. 

The beast had just left the spot, and, 
involuntarily cocking my rifle, I cast my 
eyes up and down the thorn-choked gullies 
surrounding. Not a living thing was in 
sight; only the vultures upon the nearby 
trees craned their necks this way and 
that as if they, too, were looking for the 
thing they feared more than man. To- 
gether we crept to the shelter of a large 
boulder and crouched behind it. “Maybe 
Simba come back,” whispered my com- 
panion. The sun swung higher, the wait- 
ing birds drew nearer and a large striped 
lizard stole out upon the rock almost at 
my elbow, but no lion appeared. Then the 
figures of some of my men showed upon 
the brow of the opposite hillside, and at 
our signal filed down through the danc- 
ing heat rays toward us. 

I felt that the lion, aware of our pres- 
ence, had slunk off to some distant donga 
but would return to the kill at night, and 
accordingly a boma of thorn trees was 
constructed, consisting of a high circular 
hedge, a few feet away from the kill, 
where toward evening the little faithful 
Somali and I repaired to await his com- 
ing. I saw my men, who had brought the 
necessaries for the night’s stay in the 


“boma,” walk up the hillside through the 
gathering gloom, appear for a moment on 
the skyline against,a broad band of sil- 
ver, and disappear again. Then we were 


alone. 


Daylight stole into darkness as quietly 
and suddenly as the bright blade of a knife 
slips into its scabbard, and with it came 
the silence—that intense, brooding silence 
of the African wilderness; and, though 
there was no moon, the stars drew out 
beside the Southern Cross and shone like 
brilliants in the arching vault above. But 
these could not penetrate the abyss of 
blackness that surrounded us, which seemed 
accentuated by the faint, silvered gleam 
that came from beneath the trees where 
the water lay. 

As we sat with our faces against the 
criss-cross of limbs in the opening of our 
thorny abode, our eyes fixed on the faint 
outlines of the zebra, the first of the night 
wanderers gave his call, and scarcely had 
it died before it was echoed from a dozen 
places among the hills, and these in turn 
were answered by others, until even the 
night birds took up the cry, which seemed 
to summon all things that move by night 
and live by flesh together. But none of 
these approached the kill. Their very 
absence seemed to indicate the presence 
of the one who rules them all, and the 
tense expectancy kept us on the alert 
through the dragging night hours. But, 
in spite of my watchfulness, the monoto- 
nous hum of the brook and insect life was 
causing me to doze, when suddenly the 
startled cry of a hyena brought me sitting 
up, my nerves on edge, listening. A slen- 
der moon had arisen among the stars, 
lighting up faintly the landscape around, 
and we could see the animal running 
along the open hillside and turning occa- 
sionally to snarl backwards; another fol- 
lowed; something had frightened them, 
and with straining ears we listened for 
the sound of their pursuer; but a!l was 
silence. Now and then we heard the 
snapping of a twig or the rustling of dead 
leaves, as if something was approaching. 
I felt certain that a lion was near, but 
could see nothing. That it was using ex- 
treme caution and was absolutely aware 
of our presence I was sure. 


(To be concluded) 




















AUTUMN DAYS WITH THE WISCONSIN 


GROUSE 


BY THEODORE MACKLIN 


UMMER 
passed and gone. 
| Those breathless 
when the 
air seemed to 
settle down like 


has 


days 








a hot blanket 
over everything 
have been 
pushed into the 
background by the rush of time. The 


trees, their leaves growing tinted with the 
colors of autumn, have suddenly come to 
life again, as it were, for cool breezes 
rustle through the branches and the sticky 
stillness of summer has been chased away 
by crisp October mornings. The beautiful 
woods are athrill with the life and pleas- 
ures that draw you swiftly into their spirit 
and vigor. Come with me for a day alone 
in those woods. Linger here and there to 
drink in the charm and wonder of the real 
outdoors! Sit on old stumps now and 
then to wait and watch. Turn suddenly 
about at times to see some little chipmunk 
jump up onto a fallen and mossy vine- 
covered tree, there to chatter gaily to him- 
self a moment and then disappear as 
cheerily as he came. Yes, we can follow 
down old logging trails where only a shady 
path, grown part way full of brush, is all 
that remains of the logging crew’s work. 

Ah, you’ve been there! If not, you are 
planning to go. Don’t I know? The call 
of the cool woods, the sweet-scented pine 
needles, the rippling waves of the lake 
back where the old familiar camping shack 
stands, the rustling of the leaves far up 
overhead in the hardwood trees, yes, even 
the whirr of the wings that dart up from 
the roadside ahead—they are all urging 
you. They’ve drawn you more than once 
just that same way. 

The North woods look so good that it 
all seemed like a dream when we got back 





to that favorite hunting shack up in north 
ern Visconsin. It one of these 
woody cabins made of tamarack logs and 
the chinks stopped up with clay plaster. 
It overlooked the lake peeping out from 
the shady big timber that grew down to 
the water’s edge. The large stone fireplace 
lit up with big chunks of maple made the 
shack feel a thousand times welcome to 
us that night, after the drive from the 
little red station amid the pine stumps. 
We were in real woods, logged over it is 
true, but the hardwood ridges and flats 
were all virgin forest. And how good it 
seemed to be out for the vacation trip 
again! It was the big event of the year 
for me. I was then to loaf and hunt and 
fish and do as I pleased. And you just bet 
I pleased to get meals part of the time, 
for I knew that getting hungry because 
you're too lazy to cook was pretty poor 
business. Did we eat? Just let me tell 
you about it. The woods were full of par- 
tridges and the lake was a real lake, so 
far as fishing goes. Black bass and mus- 
callonge—not forty pounders or anything 
of that sort, but just plain young muskers 
around five and ten pounds. They just 
make you thrill during the catching and 
when it came to the fry-pan process we 
knew there was no reason to stop eating 
until we could eat no more. 

The question came up as to which proc- 
ess we liked the most—eating or hunting 
—and it was decided that no one rises to 
eat at any such hour in the morning as 
five o’clock, while we did stir from our 
cozy beds at that time to go hunting. 
When it came to evening, supper was 
shifted until way after dark, not in order 
to accommodate our appetites, but to en- 
able us to hunt to the last moment possi- 
ble. You think that sounds funny. May- 
be it does. But just you try what we did 
and you'll come to time and wish that the 


was 
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day was made half of sunrise and half of 
sunset. Yes, early morning and the half 
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“QUIVERING ON THE SAND WAS THE FIRST 
BIRD OF THE MORNING” 


hour of twilight are just wonderful mo- 
ments for partridge shooting—not that the 
whole day is not good, but just that morn- 
ing and evening are exceptionally fine. 

If you like a combination of dry footing, 
varied: scenery, pleasant walking, pictures 
here and there of wild life, glimpses of 
lakes and streams, enjoyable moments lis- 
tening to strange noises in the woods, and, 
above all, the whirr of rapid wings as each 
partridge you run across darts up into the 
air and away for shelter—then by all 
means choose partridge hunting as your 
pastime. Some people are raving enthu- 
siasts about just one sort of shooting, and 
for many of them the partridge is the sole 
source of pleasure. As for myself, I feel 
much as the small boy who enjoyed each 
season of the year the best. The best 
sport is the one you are doing at a given 
time. Just take a “tip” and be wise—save 
some of your time for partridges. 

Morning came cool and early. I had 
planned a before-breakfast hunt. Those 
first faltering doubts—shall I go or not ?— 
once overcome, I made my getaway rapid- 
ly and in silence. It was early and the 
darkness hung heavily over the woods 
This first day of the season was to be 
some day for the birds. I felt it in my 
bones. Just where the coveys would be 
flushed no one could tell, but one was 
certain to find plenty of shooting at birds 
darting up from the roadside. 

I slipped away from the little log cabin 
and glanced backward to watch it fade 
into the dark shadows behind. Up 
through the opening in the trees made by 
the old logging road I could see the sky 
to the east, and I knew that daylight was 
coming. There was no need of going fur 
ther until the light was good enough for 
shooting, so I sat down on a log to wait. 
Any moment a partridge might step out 
of cover into the road. ‘The thought 
thrilled me with excitement. My ears 
seemed all at once to be so important that 
I scarcely dared to breathe lest it disturb 
the silence. As I sat there, all eyes and 
ears, it seemed that the woods were all 
alive. Little animals scuttled here and 
there, rustling the dead leaves as they 
went. A chipmunk—sassy little fellow- 
hopped onto a log and sat scolding me 
until | turned to watch a_red-headed 
woodpecker dissect the side of a maple for 




















the first course of his breakfast. It re- 
minded me that I was hungry and that | 
was sitting still when walking might be 
even more interesting. 

The road led over a low hill, and just 
beyond the brow was a sandy turn. Fur- 
ther there were more sharp turns. 
These always looked good to me. So I 
went quietly, step by step, closer to the 


on 


bend in the road. Just at the turn I 
stopped to listen and watch. Here and 
there in the sand were footmarks that 
called for partridge owners. But where 
were the birds? No one could say. Par- 
tridge habits are worth knowing. I stood 


there perfectly motionless for what seemed 
to be an endless length of time, when out 
of the brush on the right-hand side of the 
road stepped a proud cock. And there he 
stood on the edge of the road, boldly tak- 
ing in the scenery. It was hard work to 
hold back, but the slightest move would 


have flushed the bird before the other 
birds would come into sight. I waited 


until my patience ran out, only to realize 
that the partridge was more motionless 
than ever, standing there alone. I took 
one step forward and a roar of wings 
brought, as it were, an automatic bang 
from my pump. And there, dropped to 
the road and quivering on the sand, was 
the first bird of the morning. 

The read led down over a gravelly hill- 
side across a small stream half hidden by 
the sedge-grown swamp through which it 
curled its crooked way. Across the swamp 
the road had been made by laying huge 
pine logs and filling the spaces with gravel 
and dirt. From the little swamp-locked 
stream a steep climb led to the top of a 
bush-covered hill. I sauntered slowly 
along, watching every move and intent on 
the slightest sound. All at once from the 
edge of the brush ahead a loud whirr of 
wings sent my gun to its place and a wild 
shot failed to overtake the vanishing spot. 
No sooner was the first shot fired than a 
second partridge launched into the air and 
left me more confused than the first. Both 
had made straight for the dense brush in 
true partridge style. “No use complain- 
ing,” I thought to myself, firmly noting 
that I should have missed even such lively, 
unlikely chances. 

A little distance ahead the trail cut down 
over a steep hill to join the main road 
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‘rom there I retraced my steps, hastening 
over the distances between each of the 
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places where birds had been flushed. It 
was approaching breakfast time and the 
best spot of all, to my notion, was to be 
visited as yet. At last, through the tall, 
straight hardwoods I could see the edge of 
the clearing, and soon the old board fence 
and the log house beyond reminded me 
that busy hands were preparing plenty of 
eats. How hungry I was already! I had 
just stopped for a moment on the edge of 
the woods, and took just one step forward 
toward the path for the thicket down by 
the lake when a bullet-like mass shot up 
from the path and away toward the heavy 
timber on the left. A moment of con- 
fusion after the roar of wings, and the 
old pump echoed a loud bang. snd there, 
sure enough, my bird went down. I lined 
it up with a great mass of ragged roots 
wrenched up from the ground by the storm 
when the proud yellow birch was over- 
thrown. It is almost always a difficult 
matter to find a partridge unless one hur- 
ries. I ran to where I expected the bird 
to be and stood still to listen. And then 
from over in the brush to the left came 
the sound of disturbed grass and leaves. 
In a moment the cause was discovered. It 
was the proud bird quivering its last. 
“Two clean kills and a plain miss,” I 
thought to myself, as I started for the 
clearing and breakfast. The sun was up 
and the little open spot in the woods with 
its cozy cabin looked most inviting. 1 
scrambled onto the fence and “whirr” 
went a fine bird. But there was no chance 
for that one. I was on the ground in a 
moment, but could just see it vanish back 
of a large maple trunk and into the safe 
wood beyond. 

“Could there be more birds on the edge 
of the open?” I wondered. “But break- 
fast may be waiting and—whirr! whirr! 
came the thrilling sounds again. A fine 
chance for a double, but only one came 
down. It fell in plain sight, thanks to the 
opening. 

At breakfast the bunch picked on fishing 
for the day’s sport. I had to forget my 


partridge hunt until about sundown, but 
you may be sure I did not forget it after 
that. 

In the quiet shades of evening it is won- 
derful to watch the birds step out of the 
brush and run across a path or strut onto 


the small clearings that may be found near 
marshes, streams, or thickets. 1 knew of 
one of these places and that a large covey 
frequented that hollow. The sun was 
sinking back of the trees. Across the 
stream, grown full of sedge and grass, a 
thicket on the edge of the birch timber 
looked dark and safe. Just in front of my 
stump the path followed across the stream 
with stepping stones and some awkwardly 
placed logs. It followed up over the hill 
and out of sight down toward the boat- 
house on the lake. To the right another 
path led along the stream through several 
willow thickets up to little “Mud Lake,” 
where the biggest musky of the region 
had played havoc with tackle for many a 
year. The last few glints of sunlight had 
danced higher and higher up the maple 
and birch trunks and disappeared. The 
sky was afloat with fleecy clouds tinted 
with splashes of rose and gold and pink. 
I was listening, scarce daring to breathe, 
for any moment a partridge might step 
into the road, there to take fright and dart 
up into the air and straight for the thicket 
thirty or forty yards away. Twilight was 
settling rapidly. The paths faded into 
dark-gray distance amidst the white birch 
trunks. I watched closer and closer all 
the while. Suddenly my hand jerked up 
the gun. A rustle in the grass by the path 
came and out into the path stepped a bird. 
It stood a second perfectly still, and then 
caught sight of me and burst into a roar 
of wings. A moment’s delay would be too 
much. But there was no delay and no 
miss. The report of the gun scared two 
more birds into the air. The first reached 
the thicket, a clean miss and a wiser bird. 
The other was winged on the second shot 
and fell across the stream in a tangle of 
brush and leaves. I stole up the path 
noiselessly and stepped into the tangle to 
find the partridge, when suddenly from 
the path ahead several birds flushed that I 
had not seen. It was growing dim, but 
the birds, silhouetted against the sky left 
to view between the banks of trees on 
either side of the path, made fine marks. 
I dropped two, but from the roar of wings 
and the shots fired, several times that 
many got safely away into the thicket. I 
had four birds down and marked, but the 
job was to find them. I had no dog, so I 














knew it was time to get busy before dark- 
ness fell. If you’ve hunted partridges you 
know just how hard I hunted for them 
and probably just about how difficult it 
was to find them. 

It was quite dark when the log-cabin 
lights greeted me as I stepped into the 
clearing. I felt hungry, and, to be sure, 
somewhat tired. But the four fat birds 
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were quite worth the time and then some, 
not to speak of the wonderful evening, the 
woods and sunset, the wild silence and the 
great refreshing outdoors. I drank, in 
dining that evening, inspiration enough to 
work a whole year until I should find my- 
self again up in the North country to loaf 
and hunt and live. Try it! Maybe you'll 
realize just how I felt. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


BY CHAS. ASKINS 


The Trumpeter Swan (Cygnus Buccinator) 


HAD copied the whole of Audubon’s 
| description of the trumpeter swan, five 

hundred words of easy money, but | 
knew it would never get past the con- 
founded war-censor so | cut it out. Sufh- 
cient here to state that a full-grown swan 
is said to be 68 inches from point of bill 
to tip of tail, with a wing expanse of 
eight feet. His feet and bill are black 
with orange trimmings about the mouth. 
Color, pure white except the young, and 
sometimes older birds may wear a brown- 
ish red cap. His body is longer than 
broad and wider than deep, and he is 
heavy, having the queer quality of gaining 
a pound a rod for every quarter of a mile 
you have to carry him into camp. 

Like the Dutchman’s dog, anybody 
would recognize a swan by sight, anyhow, 
even if he never saw him—from his call. 
It appears that the German was a witness 
in a case wherein it was sought to have a 
neighbor’s dog declared a nuisance. “Do 
you know this dog by sight?” asked the 
judge. “Himmel, yaw! I neffer see him 
voncet, but anypoty vot effer hear dot tog 
howl in der night alvays knows him by 
sight der next time.” 

Don’t mistake me! The swan doesn’t 
howl. His voice is, to the hunter, the 
most musical of any wild thing that lives, 
not excepting the bugling of an elk, the 
far-reaching call of the crane, the wild 
honk of the Canada goose, the weird wail 
of the curlew, or the sweet, plaintive whis- 
tling of the prairie plover. Indeed the 


sight of a great flock of swans coming in 
and dropping to the decoys is the most 
gloriously exalting that any American 
sportsman will ever see, while the clear, 
penetrating trumpet of their voices is 
echoed by the very heartstrings of the 
waiting wildfowler. 

I am not mentioning the trumpeter swan 
by way of giving instructions for shoot- 
ing him. The Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey has taken him from the list of game 
birds—very properly, I think, for swans 
are very rare to-day. In fact, they have 
been rare for a quarter of a century or 
more. In thirty years of pretty steady 
fowl shooting I have not killed above ten 
swans. A market shooting acquaintance 
who did nothing but shoot during the time 
from 1880 to 1900 told me that he had not 
killed over twenty of the big birds. An 
Arkansas River market gunner who had 
bagged carloads of ducks and geese de- 
clared he had never killed a swan nor had 
an opportunity of doing so. In the last six 
years in Oklahoma I have not seen a flock. 
Few can find fault with the Government 
for placing a perpetual closed season on 
this disappearing fowl. 

However, I do not believe that the pres- 
ent rarity of swans, either variety, is due 
in any great measure to American market 
gunners or other American waterfowl 
shooters. So far as I know, the birds 
were never listed as game by commission 
houses, prices being seldom quoted on 
them; neither, for the table, were they 
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ever to be compared with even a tough 
Canada goose, they classing as a table 
luxury with the sandhill crane. On the 
other hand, I conclude that immense num- 
bers of the great fowl have been slaugh- 
tered by the Indians and trappers in Can- 
ada. 

The Hudson Bay Company long made a 
specialty of swans’ skins, these having a 
use similar to that of fine fur. Swans- 
down and eider-down are staple articles 
of commerce, and I| think we can safely 
charge our northern neighbor with the 
decimations of 


and in the swamps of southeast Missouri 
and Arkansas. The fowl are now report- 
ed as being found in numbers on certain 
lakes of Oregon, and many winter on the 
Gulf coast, thence ranging well down into 
Mexico and probably into South America. 
Like the crane, the swan has great powers 
of flight, winging high, and passing over 
a wide scope of country without stopping. 
Unlike the crane, whose long legs enable 
him to spring into the air instantly, he is 
slow to get under way, especially from the 
water, his weight, size, length of wing and 
deliberate 





swans. The 
action of our 
Government 1n 
forbidding the 
killing of 
swans can 
have little ef- 
fect, and our 
only hope lies 
in the pros- 
pective treaty 
with Canada 
which if prop- 
erly drawn 
should afford 
the swan ever- 
lasting protec- 
tion. 

Swans breed 
in the Far 
North, and | 
understand 








stroke force 
him to make a 
run like = an 
airship before 
launching in 
flight. As is 
true of both 
the shoal wa- 
ter ducks and 
of geese, he 
feeds with 
equal facility 
either on land 
or in the 
water. 

While the 
swan iis no 
longer to be 
considered a 
*| target for the 
gun, yet the 
important po- 











that the ma- 
jority of those 
slaughtered for their skins are killed in 
the spring, when the down, being without 


pinfeather, is at its best. Of course, the. 


swan cannot withstand being continually 
persecuted in nesting time any more than 
could the egret or the teal duck for the 
matter of that. No bird can take care of 
himself when busily engaged in mating 
and nest building. This is emphatically 
true where he is being shot without limit 
for commercial purposes. 

When I was a boy swans appeared to 
be plentiful enough, but they were always 
on the wing and nobody seemed to know 
where they went. In later years I found 
them on the Minnesota lakes, on the duck- 
ing grounds about Grand Tower, Illinois, 


THE TRUMPETER SWAN (Cygnus Buccinator) 


sition he once 
occupied 
makes it necessary to give him a place in a 
series of articles of this kind. I shall, 
therefore, in place of instructions for bag- 
ging him, tell a little story of a swan 
shoot which occurred about the year 1887. 

My old market shooting friend, Terry 
Parsons, got me into it. Terry was shoot- 
ing that fall on the New Madrid marshes 
in Missouri. On his invitation I ran down 
from St. Louis to join him. When I got 
there, early December, I found the New 
Madrid resort alive with hunters on the 
east side next the river. For this reason, 
we concluded to run around to the west 
side, a place more difficult to reach and 
hence less liable to be shot out. Getting 
off at the little station of Mitchell, a few 
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miles from the lake, we had our traps 
hauled down to the marsh, here simply a 
great cypress slash, and went into camp. 

We found mallards in untold quantities, 
together with some other species of ducks 
and a sprinkling of geese and brant. Then, 
too, there were quail, turkeys and deer. 

After the usual daylight shoot and some- 
times during the morning shoot, I put in 
my time in pursuit of upland game. Terry 
shot ducks, such being his professional 
occupation. Shooting mallards in the open 
holes among the cypress was a simple, me- 
chanical proposition. The birds came 
through the trees from the east or above 
the trees and settled slowly down over the 
decoys; fired at, they climbed slowly up 
and out. Given a couple of automatic 
shotguns, there would have been the devil 
to pay in such a place, and as it was the 
ducks paid enough. So many brass shells 
loaded, so many ducks killed, so many se- 
lected and prepared for shipment, so many 
given away to our neighbors, and the 
day’s work was done. [| tired of it after 
a week, and got Pete Madden to call tur- 
keys for me. 

Pete was a typical swamper, lean, lanky, 
sallow, deliberate, a skilful hunter and 
good rifle shot, but “climatically” lazy, 
and he naturally had another fault besides. 
He kept camp for us without charge, 
cooked when we happened to be absent, 
and made heavy inroads on our tobacco, 
whisky and bacon whether we were ab- 
sent or present. Pete differed from his 
neighbors only in having a wife who re- 
fused to become a squaw. She believed 
in her husband doing the work and fur- 
thermore insisted on his doing it. Many 
a morning hunt I had spoiled through Mrs. 
Madden sending Tommy down to camp 
for his dad to come home and get the 
cows out of the pasture. The youngster 
had as well gotten them himself, with less 
rods to travel, but that wasn’t in the lady’s 
scheme of things. Pete constantly threat- 
ened to revolt and rebel, but except on one 
memorable occasion I never knew of his 
doing so. 

Ordinarily Pete’s duties should have 
been shooting eight or ten deer in the fall, 
enough to last all winter, killing half a 
dozen acorn-fed wild hogs, a daily mess of 
squirrels, an occasional turkey, and the re- 
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mainder of his time ought to have been de- 
voted to trapping and catching mud-cats 
on a trotline. However, Mrs. Madden in- 
sisted on the poor fellow tending ten acres 
of corn whether the work gave him the 
“ager” or not—additionally he had to hoe 
the cane patch, make the molasses, get in 
the pumpkins, cut and hang the tobacco, 
and dig the “taters.” All things consid- 
ered, Pete was an over-worked and some- 
what abused man. 

Swans were the last thing we thought 
of, but Pete came in one night, after a 
trapping expedition to an island several 
miles out in the slash, with the statement 
that he had discoveréd a swan roost. He 
declared that on several different occa- 
sions when in the marsh after night he 
had found the big birds resting in this par- 
ticular place, fifty acres of deep, open wa- 
ter in the midst of the cypress forest. His 
conclusion was that the fowls came in 
there every night. It was a new thing to 
Pete, the swan never having come in there 
up to that particular season. 

We were anxious for a crack at those 
swans, of course. According to our cal- 
culations, the wary fowls must have been 
so much disturbed by the constant bom- 
bardment forty miles to the east that they 
were coming in to the cypress to roost. 
Pete had seen them only at night, but we 
thought it probable that they began to 
arrive an hour or two before sundown, as 
ducks and geese would under like circum- 
stances. 

Neither Terry nor I knew much about 
the swamp, never having been farther 
than a mile from shore. Pete did, though; 
knew every peculiar tree, fallen log, cane 
patch and island—consequently Pete was 
the chap to take us out, for otherwise our 
finding the birds at all was problematical. 
To be sure, he told us how to go, with such 
definite instructions that we could not miss 
the spot. We were to point north and a 
leetle east for a half mile and then east 
and a leetle north for two miles and a 
half, thence through the channel between 
hickory island and water-oak slash, thence 
northeastward to a big cypress with a dead 
top; farther on we would find shallow 
water grown up with fishpole cane, a 
dugout lane broken through it traversing 
this lane to open water when we would be 
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at the swan roost. The only particular care 
we need take was not to miss the water- 
lane through the cane, getting into a place 
we couldn’t force the boat through. Have 
trouble then, as Pete said, ‘shore as hell!” 

We were looking for swans and not for 
trouble, so took Pete with us as guide, the 
three of us going in his fourteen-foot dug- 
out. Terry could run a dugout about as 
well as a native, but I never acquired a 
fondness for the treacherous craft, though 
I could handle it well enough unless | 
struck a submerged cypress knee. 

We started about three in the after- 
noon, trimming the craft with guns and 
shells, Terry and I sitting low, while Pete 
did the paddling, for we wete heavily 
loaded. We made rapid and easy progress, 
Pete being a dandy hand with a paddle, 
sending us through the water without ef- 
tort, never making a false stroke or strik- 
ing an obstruction. Many things inter- 
ested me. The cat-squirrels were every- 
where in the swamp, apparently never car- 
ing to visit the shore. We saw a coon 
lying asleep in the crotch of a tree; a wild 
gobbler winged past so close that I almost 
upset the boat in the endeavor to grab my 
gun; wood-ducks paddled slowly out of the 
way, and the mallards rose with affrighted 
squawks, setting the dark forest agleam 
with the vivid coloring of the drakes. I 
didn’t pay much attention to the course; 
neither did Terry, as I afterward learned. 
What was the use? we had Pete with us. 

An hour’s paddling brought us through 
the cane and to the open  pond-hole, 
where, according to Pete, the swans 
roosted. It was a pretty bit of water. 
On the west a border of dense cane, a 
quarter mile in extent, hedged and hid 
the lake; to the east and north was the 
great open cypress wood, extending ap- 
parently to where the world began. The 
water was clear and blue, the waves roll- 
ing to such a height as to indicate con- 
siderable depth of water. 

We made our way across to the east 
side, taking position among the limbs 
of a giant fallen cypress, a tree eight 
feet in diameter, lying half out of the 
water. No better blind could have been 
desired, even the boat being well hidden 
under the eaves of the tree. We were 


confident the swans would come in from 


ihe east, not only because the great open 
wildfowl marshes lay in that direction, 
but for the further reason that we had 
seen none crossing our shooting grounds 
to the west. 

We smoked and waited. A flock of can- 
vasbacks circled the lake, racing past us 
saucily, not three feet from the water, but 
we refused to be tempted. One hour, 
two hours passed, and the sun was set- 
ting on top of the cypress, but still no 
swans. I stretched out on the huge 
smooth trunk, quite contented, but the 
usually patient Terry began to show im- 
patience. Swans were out of his line, any- 
how. I surmise that he got to thinking 
of the eight dozen mallards at three dol- 
lars a dozen which he should have shipped 
that afternoon. 

“Pete,” he queried, “are you sure them 
wasn't ghost swans you seen? You know 
when a swan dies he always turns into 
a sperit. People don’t git to be ghosts, 
it’s swans. Hain’t every ghost that ever 
was seen white and didn’t they have 
wings? All swans. I have heard that 
swans have their ‘kingdom come,’ too, 
and it’s right here in the Missouri swamps 
or down about Big Lake—the ghost of 
every swan killed in the whole world 
comes right here. If you git in the right 
place you can see thousands and thousands 
of ’em, floating around and singing their 
sengs—they don’t sing when dying, you 
understand, but after they get to be 
ghosts. If it was dark when you seen 
them swans and if they was singin’, they 
was all sperits. I never seen ‘em; no 
man ever got among sperits and escaped 
alive to tell the tale.” 

“Sperits!” ejaculated Pete. “Sperits! - 
you hain’t got none with you now? Nope. 
Drat the luck! Of course, it was dark,” 
Pete continued, glancing about apprehen- 
sively, “and maybe you call it singin’, but 
it sounded more like them sojer horns 
to me. But I don’t believe them was no 
ghosts. One ole gander tuck a crack at 
a ’nother, and you could a heard the 
whack forty rod. Tell ye what, I’d jist 
as soon have the old woman hit me with 
the hoe-handle as to have one o’ them 
swans land on me.” 

“That’s no proof they wa’n’t ghosts, 
Pete. Don’t it stand to reason that no 
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big, fightin’ swan ghost ain't goin’ to 
stand no foolin’ from any little, fisty swan 
ghost. The little fellers would rule the 
roost if they did, ‘cause a thousand young- 
sters gets killed to one smart old gander. 
I'll tell you how we can settle it. Did 
they eat anything? Was they scared of 
you? Ghost swans never eat, and they 
ain't no more afraid of a man than a mad 
razor-back hog. They won't get out ot 
your way, and the man that shoots at 
‘em never is seen no more. Ghost swans 
is white all over and live ones have a red 
patch on top of the head. How about it?” 

“It’s a fact,” Pete admitted reluctantly, 
“them swans never did eat nothin’, far 
as I could see, ary time they was here. 
They never did notice me, neither—course, 
I weren’t right ’mongst ’em—shied off to 
let you fellers have the first chance. They 
all looked plum white to me. What do 
they do to a feller if he shoots at ’em?” 

“Jump on him and peck out his eyes 
and carry him off a thousand miles to 
the swan kingdom in the middle of the 
great marsh and set ’em all up in a row, 
with their rusty guns in their dead hands, 


and there they all set to this day on swan 
island, a grinning skeleton row of men 
that went into the swamp and never come 
back—you might have knowed some of 
em yourself, Pete.” 


“I shore did! Little Sandy Apperson 
and old man Bunse—nobody ever see hair 
or hide of ’em again, ner their boats or 
guns. Tell ye what—thar’s things happen 
in this worl’ that can’t be ’counted for!” 

The cathead owls set up long, unearthly 
yells, a jack-loon laughed demoniacly, and 
the sunset breeze wailed in the tops of 
the giant cypress. All familiar sounds 
took on a new meaning to Pete. 

“Say, boys, I’m dry, and this swamp 
water ain’t fittin’ to drink, nowhow. Let’s 
go home. A old he swan hain’t no count 
to eat, noways. Hey! What’s that?” 

From out the cane on the farther side 
of the pond, a small dugout came, vigor- 
ously paddled by fourteen-year-old Tom- 
my. He crossed straight to us as though 
knowing by instinct precisely where we 
were. When he got within hailing dis- 
tance he called: 

“Pap, ma’am says you got to come 
home !” 
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“What fur?” 

“She says you got to go the store for 
cawfee and snuff—it’s all out. And the 
shotes is gittin’ inter the punkin patch and 
they ain’t no stove-wood chopped to git 
supper, and she says for you to come 
straight home!” 

“All right, Tommy, all right. I wouldn’t 
dast let ye go back by yourself now, no- 
how—it’d be resky. Push up here whur 
I can git in.” 

“Look here, you young scamp!” I broke 
in, much annoyed. “We need your father 
to show us the way out of here in the 
dark Why in blazes didn’t you go to 
the store yourself? it would have been 
easier than paddling five miles. We can't 
let him off.” 

“Ma done tole me to go fetch dad, and 
o’ course I had ter. She’d a taken a stick 
to me, too.” 

“I hate to leave ye, boys, but I jist got 
ter go. Ma, she always git cantankerous 
when she ain’t got her no snuff and no 
cawfee.” Pete prepared to start, very 
cheerfully, as it seemed to me. “No 
trouble ’tall about comin’ in. Go through 
the cane-brake whar we did, drap back 
a ways, hit the channel, bear south till 
you see the old split-fork cypress and then 
straight for camp. Ef you don’t mind, 
lll stop at the tent, take me a horn— 
feelin’ mighty agery to-day. Better come 
with me, fellers,” he coaxed. “I wouldn’t 
stay with them swans here in the dark, 
1 tell ye that!” 

“Help yourself and welcome, Pete. But 
if we don’t get in on time, come out for 
us; you can hear our guns from camp.” 

“Shore I will,” he declared heartily. 
But I didn’t believe him at the time, and 
afterward I knew he never intended to 
venture into the marsh again that night. 

When father and son had disappeared 
in the smaller boat, leaving the larger 
for us, I turned to scold Terry for having 
aroused the fear of the superstitious na- 
tive. 

“Now, Terry, see what you’ve done! 
We may have a deuce of a time getting 
cut of here after night.” 

“Guess we'll make it. If the wind holds 
to the west and the stars shine and we 
don’t get into a cane-brake, we'll land 
somewhere. Maybe we had better take 
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his advice and go while the going is 
good.” 

“No. I haven't killed a swan in two 
years, and I| believe they will be in here 
to roost, just as Pete said.” 

Dusk was falling; the shadows of the 
cypress lengthened across the pond and 
Llended with the water. We had been 
keeping a close watch without having 
marked a bird, when suddenly we saw a 
great flock of swans sitting idly on the 
water fifty yards from the upper shore. 

“There they are, Terry. Keep your 
eyes peeled now. They got in without us 
seeing them.” 

Carefully we scanned the tops of the 
eastern cypress, hoping to’ observe a flock 
of the powerful birds bearing down on us. 
None appeared. Again we turned to the 
flock on the water, trusting they might 
drift our way. There were two flocks! 
Two distinct flocks, the second nearer us 
than the first. Bum work for two old 
wildfowlers, this way of letting two im- 
mense bunches of swans come in with- 
out being seen. We looked east and 
looked north and looked south—no swans 
in sight; neither had those already there 
sailed about the lake, as is their custom, 
before alighting. Something queer about 
those swans! For the third time we 
turned to the birds on the water, and 
were dumbfounded to see still a third 
flock, the last within two hundred yards, 
quietly paddling out toward the middle of 
the pond-hole. 

Terry swore softly. “It beats the devil 
we can’t see them come in!” 

“Look, Terry, there go your ghost 
birds!” 

Two gunshots above us a long line of 
hig white fowl, from fifty to a hundred, 
were swimming easily in single file 
through the cypress, headed straight for 
the lake. The Lord only knows where 
they came from, but they were swimming 
in, not flying. Gradually the flocks drew 
together in the middle of the lake, all 
much at home, all silent. 

“Down!” whispered Terry. “Mark 
back !” 

At last we had them! Another long 
line of birds were coming, the file extend- 
ing farther into the darkening forest than 
our eyes could penetrate, the leader swim- 
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ming straight for the treetop in which 
we were hidden. No fear or caution was 
shown by any of the usually wary birds 
as they swam with strong, easy strokes. 
They were in a swan haven where man 
had never disturbed them—else they were 
veritable ghost birds. 

We waited in tense eagerness while the 
birds came on in stately array like some 
old-time pageant. The head of the line, 
detouring areund the top of our tree, 
passed on into open water. They were 
within fifty feet when Terry gave the 
word to rise and shoot. Powerful wings 
struck the water like the pounding of 
hammers as the startled birds tried to 
get under way. We were old hands, and 
the shots were easy and sure. Four 
stricken birds fell, the last from a height 
of not over four feet. 

The remainder of the flock took wing 
behind us, but in place of turning back 
among the trees, perhaps this was impos- 
sible until they had fairly gotten their 
wings under them, they came on out, one 
after another, directly past us. The sight 
oi the tremendous birds in their panic- 
stricken efforts, the pounding of their 
wings, the vibrant rush of all that horse- 
power getting into action caused me to 
sit with empty gun, but the veteran mar- 
ket hunter reloaded and fired again, get- 
ting two more. 

An outcry arose from the several hun- 
dred swans previously on the lake. They 
took wing heavily, with flail-like strokes, 
gradually though majestically climbing, 
until fairly launched they circled the pond, 
swept down the west side, around to the 
south and back over us. Terry would 
have shot again, but I asked him to de- 
sist. 

“Don't, Terry! Don’t shoot any more! 
We have six now, and it’s all the dugout 
will carry.” 

We picked up our game, the lightest 
one seemingly weighing thirty pounds, 
shook the water from their feathers, ad- 
mired them hunter fashion, for every one 
was pure white, barring bills and feet, 
and piled them in the bow of the craft, 
where they made a great white mass. 

“Where do you reckon they came from, 
Terry?” 

“You can search me. The nearest open 





























marsh to the east is fifteen or twenty 
miles away. You don’t suppose they swum 
all the way?” 

“Think not. Must be a lake filled with 
water-weeds, where they feed, somewhere 
in the middle of the cypress swamps, a 
spot that nobody has ever seen. We will 
search for it some day.” 

It was quite dark now, the cane border- 
ing the pond-hole to the west appearing 
a black, unbroken wall, rising yards above 
our heads. Yet we found the lane and 
passed through without any particular 
trouble. It took more careful searching 
to discover the narrow pass between the 
islands, since we were fearful of enter- 
ing the cane until assured we reached the 
precise spot. But at last, getting into the 
channel, we no longer worried about our 
chances of sleeping comfortably in camp 
that night. Paddling slowly through the 
waterway, the tall cane guarding us on 
either side, Terry unexpectedly backed 
water and called for silence. 

“Listen! I hear Pete coming.” 

He was coming sure enough, paddling 
noisily, and talking to himself. 

“Them two Yanks is too durn good a 
fellers to let any ole ghos’ swans carry 
‘em off. Goin’ out to pertect em. I hain’t 
afeerd o’ no swan ghosts—come they 
bat a eye at me, shoot thar cussed haids 
clean off! Old woman, she says to me, 
go store git cawfee en snuff. Whut the 
devil’s the use? Godalermighty—plenty 
o’ whiskey and terbaccer in camp. Hain’t 
skeered 0’ no ole womern—tell ye that! 
Come here and try to peck my eyes out, 
will ye! Who-o00-eee!” 

Terry took one of the swans, spread 
its wings over the bow of the boat, took 
a French-harp from his pocket, where 
he always carried it by way of amusing 
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himself during lulls in the flight, blew a 
long, wailing note, and began to play, 
the music rising high and weird on the 
night air. Infected, I began to sing the 
words: 
“I am lonely to-night, Pete, without you, 
And I long for one peck at your eye.” 
“Peck at my eye! Pete! Pete Mad- 
den! You hear that! Old gander jist 
a dyin’, tell by the way he sings. They 
got them fool Yanks, an’ now they’re 
comin’ for you, Pete. Why’n’t ye shoot, 
Pete, ye ole fool! Quit rockin’ the boat’n 


shoot! See ’em! See that big white un. 
See fohteen of ’em, all crow-hoppin’ 
aroun’. Keep still, damn ye, till I git me 
a sight !” 


Bang! went his old Winchester, spit- 
ting a jet of flame. Click, clack, whack! 
“Cuss the luck! No more shells in the 
gun! Whar’s them in my pocket? Quit 
thar caterwaulin’, anyhow! You stop; 
jist you wait ‘til [ git my gun loaded, 
condurn ye!” 

“Quit that, Pete! You drunken scoun- 
drel; you like to hit us!” 

“Oh, ho! No, sir! No, sir-ree! Never 
shot at ye ’tall! Jist shot off my gun to 
let you know—comin’ he’p! No ole dyin’ 
gander goin’ git you while I’m here! Let 
him sing till he busts his biler. Come 
on, fellers—race ye into camp. No, sir. 
Didn’t go—no ole store. What’s use— 
plenty whisky lef’ in jug! Ole womern, 
she says ter me, come home—break yer 
haid—with club. Hain’t feerd no ole 
womern—hain’t feerd—nothin, ’tall— 
that’s me! Whar’s them cussed ca’tidges? 
Old womern, she says ter me—Who-o00- 
eee! Whooop! Who-ooo-eee! Paddle 
a dugout straight home a standin’ up— 
that’s me! Who-o00-eee ! Wow!” 


SPLASH !! 


NEXT ARTICLE IN THIS SERIES “THE WILD TURKEY.” 
NOTHING LIKE A GOOD SOUTHERN TURKEY HUNT TO 
BRING BACK THOSE OLD TIMES WHEN THE BUCKSKIN 
MAN WENT FORTH TO BAG HIS CHRISTMAS TURKEY, 
WE HAVE A TURKEY YARN WITH THE “YALLER” PINE 


TANG TO IT THAT YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS. 























THE KIND WE GET IN LAKE OUILETTE 


HOW I GOT MINE 


A MOOSE HUNT IN QUEBEC 


BY MAJOR W. S. MILES 


STREAM I read with great interest 
the story of “The Intaking of the 
Ironclad Moose,” by J. F. Reynolds Scott. 
I was interested not only because I 
know Mr. Scott personally and am famil- 
iar with the game preserve of which he 
writes, but especially so because I happen 
to be the Major M. mentioned in a few 
brief sentences as having secured his 
trophy there. 

What Mr. Scott said about my hunting 
exploit was to the point, but he did not 
elaborate it sufficiently to do justice to 
the subject to my way of thinking. In 
other words, the brevity of his yarn as re- 
gards my moose has roused my ire. 

I suppose one can’t expect a story-teller 
to talk about the other fellow’s moose at 
length to the literary neglect of his own, 
but six pages of “his” and only ten lines 
devoted to “mine” seems to me out of all 
proportion, and a great injustice to the 
memory of my beautiful bull. 

Therefore, entirely from a sense of duty, 
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and with no hope of reaping honors in the 


literary field, but rather to try to pay a 
proper tribute to the “proudest moment 


of me chequered life,” I spread before 


those who have the courage to read on a 
portion of my wood’'s diary that will tell 
the tale of a moose hunt that earned for 
me the proud title of “One Shot Bill.” 


Mountain Lake, September 15. 
This is the eleventh day of my vacation 
and still I have to report “nothing do- 
ing.” Victor (my guide) and I have hunt- 
ed faithfully morning and evening, and 
have seen only one bull moose. He was 
on Lake Noel, so many hundred yards 
away that a shot was more than useless, 
and when we attempted to approach him 

he stalked majestically into the forest. 
Perhaps it’s because I’m a green hunter, 
perhaps it’s because I’m lugging a bor 
rowed gun, possibly Victor’s “calling” 
which is more noted for its quantity than 
its quality has something to do with it. 
At any rate, all the moose in this part 
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of the world seem to be cows, and if the 
mere joy of living in the real woods didn’t 
tend to keep up my spirits I’d certainly feel 
discouraged. 

Victor at present is lugging needed pro- 
visions over the trail from Long Lake, 
and my host has just suggested that | 
take his guide, George, and give Lake 
Ouilette a final tryout. And so, again 
hoping that this time is to be “the time,” 
we start off. The sun was just setting as 
we launched our canoe on old Ouilette, and 
crossing the little bay near the outlet hid 
close to the old cabin landing. 

George called once and then we silent- 
ly waited for perhaps ten minutes, when 
we heard a distant splashing along the 
south shore. We carefully paddled along 
the bank, until in a little bay we saw 
a bull and cow, and further along an- 
other bull who made a tremendous noise 
in the water. 

We made for the nearest bull, and were 
soon discovered. Fearing I might hit the 
cow, I delayed firing until she had left 
the lake. Then | took careful aim at his 
majesty, and let fly. The bull wheezed 
two or three times and slowly followed 
the cow into the brush. Couldn’t get an- 
other shot in as the gun clogged. But 
George swore I’d hit him and would find 
him in the morning. Feeling sure I'd 
gotten “mine,” I didn’t take a try at the 
cther moose, but made for home. 

I had my doubts, but George was posi- 
tive I’d secured my “trophy,” and hurry- 
ing on over the damp trail I felt victorious 
and like a real hunter. I felt sure Victor 
would be disappointed at not being the 
guide to get me my moose, and he was. 
But over the supper table 1 smoothed him 
down. 


September 16th. 


After an early breakfast the whole out- 
fit hiked over to Ouilette to follow the 
trail and find the victim of my prowess. 

We found the spot where he'd left the 
lake, and thirty feet from the starting 
point the leaves showed drops of blood, 
and a pinch of hair from the place where 
the bullet either went in or came out. For 
a while the trail was easy to follow, then 
the drops of blood disappeared, and George 
was only able to find the tracks by 
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VICTOR AND “ONE SHOT BILL” 


crawling on hands and knees and feeling 
for the hoof prints. 

Every once in a while we would find a 
place where the bull had lain down, and 
all along his trail we could see where the 
cow had stayed by him, crossing his path 
again and again, and making it very hard 
for us. The hours passed by as we slowly 
followed up the mountain. 

By and by we came to an opening where 
he had seemed to grow weaker, because of 
the short steps taken, and where he had 
evidently rested in several places. Many 
trails seemed to lead from this spot, and 
the one we followed took us to the top of 
Quiiette mountain and disappeared in the 
underbrush. 

George was “stumped,” as of course we 
all were. Just as we gave up the chase, a 
cow, perhaps the cow, was seen about two 
hundred yards away. We followed in the 
general direction she took, but finally gave 
up, and as it was noon and we'd been on 
the go for six hours, we decided to return 
to the canoes. There we lunched, and 
then hiked home, subdued but still hopeful. 

Hunted Long Lake this beautiful quiet 
night, without result. 

After I was in bed, I heard Mr. Moose 
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CLEANING OUT MY HEAD 
roaming through camp, but didn’t have 
courage to get up and dress in the cold; 
besides, I needed the rest, for to-morrow 
was to be a hard day. 
September 17th. 

Up bright and early. To-day we make 
our supreme effort, for I bid farewell to 
camp Friday afternoon, and little time is 
left, even if I get my moose to-day, to 
prepare the head for shipping and dispose 
of the meat. However, we have every 
hope of good luck for we’ve planned to 
try a part of the preserves that as yet no 
one has hunted. 








Field and Stream 


Yesterday Victor carried our canoe to 
Metsebagot, so after breakfast at 6 o'clock, 
we struck over the trail to that lake, with 
tent, blankets and provisions. We are 
headed for Sommet, which looks on the 
maps Jike a small pond, but eventually 
turns out to be a beautiful hunting lake at 
least a mile at its greatest length. We 
cross Metsebagot in our birch bark craft 
and start over the trail, a hard one, mostly 
up-hill. About noon we come to a bog 
supposed to be a mile this side of Sommet. 
Here I pitch our tent and gather balsam 
for our beds, while Victor cooks lunch. 
Moose and deer tracks in all directions, 
and a much used moose road at our front 
door. 

At 2:45 we start onward, Victor still 
lugging the canoe, while I am now only 
burdened with my borrowed Winchester. 
We lose the trail, but finally get started 
in the right direction with the help of my 
compass. Using every precaution not to 
make noise, we arrive at Sommet at 4:20. 
We'd sworn off smoking and conversation, 
half a mile back, for I didn’t want to take 
a chance with this last possible oppor- 
tunity. I rested and killed an occasional 
black fly while Victor went back to make 
his birch bark horn. 
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How I Got Mine 


At 4:45 we paddled quietly out on the 
lake to look over the ground. Heard 
promising sounds on the hillside directly 
south of us, and returned to hide behind 
a convenient point and await the psycho- 
logical moment. 

At 5:15 Victor called. Immediately, 
over in the southeast bay, from which 
point the wind was blowing, we heard the 
familiar crashing of branches and the 
banging of horns against the trees—pos- 
sibly a bull knocking wood for luck. To 
us it sounded ijike two monsters fighting. 
We started immediately for the point from 
behind which the noise came, and as we 
cleared it, we saw our quarry emerge from 
the forest, and without looking in our 
direction, enter the water. There was no 
doubt about his antlers; they were there 
all right, and as he turned in our direc- 
tion, they seemed well-balanced and with 
a good broad paddle. 

He waded about slowly in the shallow 
water, drinking now and then, and nib- 
bling at the lily pads. 

All this time Victor was driving the 
canoe nearer; we barely escaped running 
aground as we crossed the point, but 
finally scraped over into deep water. The 
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THE FALLEN KING OF LAC SOMMET 


thought that went through my head was, 
“Will he wait until we get close enough?” 
And I thought it over and over as we 
covered half the distance between the 
point and the shore where he stood. He 
looked in our direction once or twice, then 
went on feeding toward the shore. 

When we were still about 150 yards 
away, Victor stopped paddling and whis- 
pered 

“Shoot !” 

It seemed a long way off, but now was 
the time, so from my seat in the bottom 
of the canoe, with an elbow on each knee, 
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726 Field and Stream 


I took careful aim just behind his shoul- 
der and gently squeezed the trigger. Vic- 
tor paddled closer and whispered, 

“Shoot again.” 

But I was so interested in watching the 
moose, that I forgot to eject the empty 
shell and re-load. His Lordship didn’t 
seem to mind the shot, and merely took a 
step or two forward. 

Finally Victor stopped paddling, and I 
was ready for another shot; but just as I 
was taking aim, our victim seemed to 
crumple up, and half turning, fell in the 
lake with his face toward the foe. My 
feelings can only be realized by one who 
has had a similar experience. 

“We've got him,” shouted Victor, and 
we shook hands as the canoe wabbled. 

Then we hurried to look him over. His 
head was under water, as was most of his 
body, and he hardly stirred after he fell. 

A glance told us that only a block and 
fall could drag him from his muddy bed. 
That meant a trip to Mountain Lake. So 


we paddled quickly back to the trail, and 
leaving the lake at six o'clock, hustled 
over the ridge and down past the bog in 
the gathering twilight. 

Half way to Metsebagot we were com- 
pelled to light our calcium carbide lantern, 
and with its help reached the lake at 7:15. 

There being no canoe here, we had to 
fight our way through forest and swamp 
along its shores for half a mile, through 
the hot rainy night. Three times the 
light went out, and that meant delay and 
a trip through the brush to the lake shore 
for water. But we persevered and after 
struggling for an hour, and with the help 
of our compass—on this occasion an abso- 
lute necessity—we found the trail to 
Mountain Lake. Nobody home, so we 
stripped, dried out, and cooked a meal fit 
for a king, and I retired at ten, to lie 
awake all night. But like the hardships 
you endure, you don’t mind a little thing 
like that when you kill your first moose, 
and with one shot. 


LANDING THAT WISCONSIN WHALE 


BY OSWALD VON LENGERKE 


Winner Second Prize, August Class, Small Mouth Black Bass, Northern Div. 1913 Contest 


Y friend, Dr. Harold Scott, is a 
M fisherman, and has fished all over 

the country for years and years. 
But now Doc fishes only in one locality. 
He tells stories of the fish he catches there 
—wonderful fish! Wonderful stories! 
All you need do is to listen. I did until 
finally I had to tell Doc to keep still, or 
else take me to this fisherman’s paradise, 
where muscallonge make boating a dan- 
gerous pleasure and where bass refuse to 
recognize the lures of man as being dan- 
gerous things to fool with. 

So in late September, with dogs, guns 
and tackle we arrived at Captain Smith’s 
resort, on the banks of old Grindstone, 
eight miles from the town of Hayward, in 
northern Wisconsin. 

Comfortably housed in one of the at- 
tractive cottages of the place, we planned 
each day’s program. 

Prairie chickens and grouse for those 


who would hunt; muscallonge and small- 
mouthed bass for the fishermen. We had 
much success in the field, as the count ot 
our game-bags proved when we stopped 
for a “Here’s how!” with an occasional 
party of hunters. But I wanted a bass, 
and I wanted him big and fighting on the 
end of a nine-and-a-half-foot flyrod. 

So, having some knowledge of powder, 
I carelessly dropped a match into a keg 
of it that evening at our usual conference. 

“Your stories are all right, Doc; I'll 
admit there are a number of nice bass in 
these waters, but I hardly think you’d find 
many prize-winners loafing around these 
diggins.” 

Doc turned, looked my guide over care- 
fully, and then remarked: “I thought I 
understood you to say, Frost, that you had 
fairly prayed for a chance to guide this 
Von Lengerke.” 

“It’s like this, Doc,” protested Frost: 
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THE WHALE AND SOME MORE LIKE HIM 


“Von persists in using flies all the time. 
Flies are all right, and no sport is better 
than with them. But on these big, open 
lakes late fall weather is often cold and 
nasty and hardly conducive to successful 
fly-fishing. The big fellows are down 
deep among the rocks and you've got to 
get something down to them that will tease 
them and wake them up—a big live min- 
now is the say.” 

“All right, Frost. You and I for the big 
ones to-morrow,” I informed him. 

The morning of the twenty - eighth 
dawned crisp and pleasant. Hunting con- 
ditions were excellent and I was _ per- 
suaded to join the rest of the boys in a 
morning’s tryout in a new field. Noon, 
however, found Frost and me back at 
camp. 

Immediately after lunch we made elabo- 
rate preparations for what was to prove 
the big day. Frost had a confident smile 
on his face and called my attention to the 
fact that conditions would be just about 
right at the grounds to which we were 
going. But I am skeptical of such things 
and intimated to Frost that while not 
originally from Missouri, I had visited 


and returned from that State several 
times. 

For a wonder he approved of my tackle, 
a nine-and-a-half-foot medium six-ounce 
bamboo fly-rod of V. L. & A. make; a 
Standard enamel line, and a Special single- 
action reel, by the same company; a six- 
foot single-gut leader, and a No. 1 Kendall 
Sneck hook. 

“Monotonous work,” we both agreed, as 
we carefully worked over the rock bar to 
which he had taken us. Here acres and 
acres of shallow rock beds seemed to give 
promise of instant returns of small mouth 
rhe temptation to fly-fish was too great, 
and I made cast after cast with almost 
every fly in my book. It seemed once as 
though I had found their medicine. Notic- 
ing a large white miller on the water, I 
duplicated it from my book and tried 
Smash! Frost carefully swung the boat 
inshore a trifle. 

“Change your mind, Frost, as to 
where these bass are to-day?” I queried, 
as I watched the rippling wake of the 
three-pound beauty at the end of the 
line. 

“Nope,” grunted Frost. “Come up here 











GREAT PREPARATIONS FOR THE WARS 


in June, or about three weeks earlier in 
this month, and you’d get lots of that 








MR. OSWALD VON LENGERKE WITH 6-LB. 
BASS CAUGHT IN GRINDSTONE LAKE, WIS. 


sport; but you’ll find none of the real boys 
in here now.” 

Some time elapsed before the next 
strike occurred, and it proved to be a 
small one. After a few more trials I 
agreed to Frost’s implorations to try the 
deep water. 

“Well, Von, it’s now or never,” re- 
marked Frost as he let go the anchor into 
a sixteen-foot depth. 

A new six-inch minnow, lightly hooked 
through the lips, and with no encumbrance 
whatever save the light hook and line, 
scurried from my hand into the depths 
even as the anchor settled. Frost claims 
that the curiosity of a bass impels him to 
rush to the commotion of a settling an- 
chor. So it must have been this time, for 
presently it seemed that Mr. Bass had dis- 
covered the cause of the commotion as 
well, for— 

“TI say, Von!” exclaimed Frost, “do you 
realize that your line has been running out 
for some time?” 

“So!” said I. “Some little bass fooling 
with that big minnow, I suppose.” 

Frost watched the slowly uncoiling line. 
“How much line you got left, Von?” 

“Oh, plenty, plenty,” I answered, with 
an assumed indifference. 




















“He must have it turned by this time.” 
“Yes, and swallowed, too,” I exclaimed, 
for the line had suddenly leaped out from 


under my restraining thumb. “There, 
Frost! Was that done to your satisfac- 
tion?” Rod and line were as one. 


“Bully, Von! If you can only coax the 
cuss around to this side of the boat. Now 
look at those rushes would you! For 
heaven’s sake don’t hold him too hard. 
There he goes under the boat again! 
Steady, Von—steady !” 

“Steady be hanged!” I exclaimed, as the 
flying reel handle caught my knuckles. 

Rush, rush and more rush. No give 
whatever. Then, just as suddenly, a turn 
toward the boat, threatening entanglement 
with the anchor rope. In a moment more, 
however, Frost had the anchor in, and 
this danger was removed. 

He seemed bound, however, to anchor 
himself on the bottom, continually boring, 
boring down. Then abruptly he changed 
his tactics. From a position directly un- 
derneath the boat he shot out on a long 
curve. 

Then suddenly, away off to the left, the 
huge fellow leaped, and what an addition 
he was to the scene lying before us! To 
our west a rocky promontory, pine fringed, 
jutting out into the lake. Above the hori- 
zon huge cloud masses, their upper border 
gleaming silver, their lower stretches crim- 
soned with the somber glow of a twilight, 
and just for a moment that bass filled his 
canvas, a glistening, bronze thing of 
beauty, and then a splash and tightening 
and I knew the fight was on once more. 

lf before he had thought to find in the 
depths a relief from this insistent thing 
that continually drew him, so now did he 
endeavor to relieve himself by surface tac- 
Leap after leap he made—a glorious 
spectacle, but rather trying on the nerves. 

“Von, if you lose that bass Doc and I 
will never let you hear the last of it,” 
breathed Frost, after a series of terrific 
rushes and leaps. 

“Oh, well, according te you and Doc 


tics. 


Landing That Wisconsin Whale 


there are plenty more in the lake like 
him.” 

“Never mind our stories; just you get 
this one, and I'll be satisfied for this 
year!” Frost exclaimed. 

But I was busy again. By this time I 
realized that I was in the lists with a 
prize winner and was fighting His High- 
ness at every stage of the game. A six- 
pound small-mouthed bass on a nine-and- 
a-half-foot fly-rod! Does the idea tickle 
you? It did Frost and me as we lay out 
on old Grindstone that late September af- 
ternoon fighting the fight of our lives. 

Several minutes more of nerve-racking 
strain and the fight was about won. 

“Steady now, Frost! Place your net a 
little deeper. Remember I’m using a lim 
ber fly-rod and not a hoisting beam.” 
Carefully, steadily I coaxed him to the 
surface and suddenly shot him into the 
waiting net. 

Several hours later, before an open fire- 
place, Frost and I fought again for the 
benefit of the others the battle of the 
afternoon. Stretched his full length of 21 
inches, he lay in calm majesty before us, 
a king of all his fellows. 

As Frost passed out on his way home 
that evening I heard him say: “Well, he 
got ’m, Doc.” And Doc replied feelingly, 
“You bet he got ’m, Frost.” 

Prize Contest Certificate Record 
Second Prize—Small-Mouth Black Bass— 
August, 1913, Contest 
CAUGHT BY OSWALD VON 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


LENGERKE, 


Weight—6 Ibs. 

Length—21 in. 

Girth—1534 in. 

Caught September 28, 1913 

Where caught—Grindstone Lake, Hay- 
ward, Wisconsin. 

Rod—Special, 9-ft. 
Anto:ie 434 oz. fly. 

Reel—V. L. & A. 

Line—V. L. & A. Special oiled silk E. 

Lure—Live minnow. 
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HEN the northbound passenger 

W train on the Montana & Mexico 

Airline Railroad stopped at Dry- 
lake station on a bright afternoon in July, 
several years ago, the station agent saw 
a young man come down the smoking-car 
steps with a new rifle in one hand and in 
the other a well-worn basket of a shape 
never seen in that region before. The 
basket was deeper than it was wide, and 
while one side bulged out the other was 
scooped in, as if made to fit over a man’s 
back and shoulders—as, indeed, it had 
been, for it was a pack-basket of the kind 
used almost exclusively in the Adirondack 
Mountains of New York. On top of the 
basket was a horse blanket rolled up in an 
oilcloth table cover, and a small iron fry- 
ing-pan was on top of that, being secured 
by rawhide thongs to the broad straps 
used in carrying the basket. 

Turning his eyes upon the man, the sta- 
tion agent saw that he, too, was a novelty 
in that region, at least in dress. On his 
head was a cap made of heavy woolen 
cloth; his long, lank body was encased in 
“store clothes” that had been designed for 
a shorter and heavier man, while his wide 
shoes, with double-thick soles, were in 
such marked contrast to the high-heeled 
boots favored by the cowboys of the Dry- 
lake region that the agent chuckled at the 
sight of them. 

The train was just ther going on its 
way, but the stranger saw the agent laugh- 
ing at him and flushed to the roots of his 
yellowish-red hair as he turned away to 
look over the countryside. 

The scenery, as it happened, at once 
made him forget all else. Across the 
brown sage-brush plain to the west was a 
line of poplars and willows marking the 
course of a blue-water stream which could 


be seen through the openings here and 
there in the brush. On the far side of the 
plains—many miles away—rose a range 
of mountains that seemed to be waving to 
and fro in the sunlight. To the eastward 
the stream was bordered on the north by 
a plain covered with irregular masses of 
black rock on which gnarled cedars were 
growing; but what kind of land lay to the 
south was not to be seen because of the 
growth of brush. In all, two dwellings 
could be seen and both were near the 
stream to the west. 

“By Jimps!” said the stranger aloud, 
“it’s just as he said. There’s the Saw- 
tooth Mountains and this is Snake Creek, 
and that’s bound to be the lavy he talked 
about so much. But for land’s sake, this 
hain’t no town here, like I thought the’ 
was! Huh! He didn’t say the’ was any, 
now did he? It was just my fool notion. 
I'll ask the station agent about it.” 

The agent had gone to answer a tele- 
graph call, and the stranger, with marked 
diffidence, approached him and asked: 

“Be the’ any town hereaway, sir? I 
sure thought Drylake was one.” 

“No,” replied the agent. “Goodlands, 
the county seat, is the next station north. 
The nearest town is nine miles up the 
creek—to the east, see? Kingsberg is the 
name. You can take the stage when it 
gets here, or you can hit the trail across 
the lava beds behind the station, just as 
you like. But Kingsberg’s a peculiar set- 
tlement, and a tenderfoot like you’d better 
keep his eyes peeled or he'll meet up with 
the Trail Creek gang. They’ll be plumb 
sure to shy when they see a man like you 
with a shiny gun on his shoulder right in 
their midst. And say—ah—be they any 
rattlers in your old home? For, if not, 
you'd better go slow when you hit the 























trail, for the lava beds are alive with them 
and they’re plumb frisky.” 

The stranger flushed again and backed 
away, saying under his breath: 

“It’s just as he said. He said, ‘they'll 
josh you for a tenderfoot, but don’t you 
mind it,’ and I won't. He said Kingsberg 
was nine miles away across the lavy beds, 
too, so I'll just get a move on.” 

Then he picked up his basket and with 
a motion that the agent noted mentally as 
“not bad” swung it up to his back, and, 
rifle in hand, “hit the trail” with a stride 
that showed he was at least no novice in 
walking under a load. 

When a mile up the river, however, the 
heat of the sun made the tenderfoot look 
longingly at the trees that grew along the 
river, and he suddenly stopped and said: 

“Gee! here it is past noon and me 
sweatin’ along with nothing to eat. By 
Jimps! I wish I could see one of them 
jack rabbits he was telling about, but a bit 
more of the jerk’ll do.” 

Leaving the trail, he crossed the lava 
to the creek and, on reaching the brush, 
worked his way into a comforting little 
bower on the bank of the stream, where 
he dropped his load. Then, kneeling 
down, he picked a tin-cup from the basket 
and dipped up some water, which he drank 
with relish. 

“By Jimps, that’s as good as any from 
old West Creek, if it hain’t got no color 
to it,’ he said aloud. 

“So-o?” said a mocking voice near by. 

The tenderfoot turned awkwardly on his 
knees and saw two men in the brush, and 
noted at the glance that they were dressed 
in the fashion made familiar by the 
pictures in the stories of cowboy life, 
and that each wore a big revolver. 
Thereupon he got on his feet and greeted 
them: 

“How do ye do, gents? I’m right glad 
to find somebody different from that rail- 
roader to talk to. Was you going to 
have a bite, same as me? I hain’t nothin’ 
iresh to offer you, but e 

The men smiled at the invitation to eat 
with the tenderfoot, and were evidently 
impressed by the hospitality shown, but 
his appearance was so strikingly different 
from anything they were accustomed to 
that the one who had spoken continued: 
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“Say, pard, it’s a long way home, eh? 
—way back to old West Creek?” 


“Yes, sir,” replied the tenderfoot. 
“That's right. I was six days and nights 
on the cars, and that’s how come my 


grub’s all dried up. The Adirondacks, 
gents, is my stamping-ground.” 

“So-o!” said the man. “Well, now, 
low did it happen that you left it? And 
what would your dear old mother say if 
she could see you now?” 

“What ud ma say? Huh! She'd say, 
‘Dan,’ that’s my name, Dan Seaver, gents, 
she’d say, ‘Dan, you poor critter, you must 
be powerful hungry for something to eat, 
and what do you want me to get? There's 
trout and venison and pork.’ Huh! It 
seems a month since I heard her talkin’ 
that way, gents.” 

The men grinned, and the one who had 
speken continued: 

“Mr. Daniel Seaver, is it? Well, now, 
I'll not be lacking in politeness. My name 
is Stiles, William Stiles, quite at your 
service, and allow me—this is Mr. James 
McHenry. Now go ahead with your din- 
ner. We've just had ours, thank you. 
If you don’t mind my being inquisitive, 
l’d like to know meantime how you hap- 
pened to strike the lava beds at this time 
of the year?” 

“Do you mean why I came West?” 

“That’s the trail, pard. Tell us about 


” 





li. 

“Why, you see, one of the parties I 
guided for this spring iy 

“Eh? You a guide?” 

“Yes, sir. He liked my cooking fine, 
and he’d been in the mountains up this 
creek, some’rs, hunting elks and moose 
and grizzlies—got a grizzly, too—and he 
was telling me I’d oughter come out here 
if I wanted to see real huntin’ and fishin’ ! 
He said the sports what come hereaway 
from New York, same as he did, always 
paid $5 a day for a guide and a dollar 
a day for pack horses, and when they got 
a big pair of elk antlers or a grizzly hide, 
they’d give the guide a scale that’d make 
his eyes dance. It’s been just as he said, 
so far; I seen the Sawtooth Mountains, 
and hereaways the lavy beds and the creek, 
and I allow I'll find Kingsberg before 
night. The station agent said something 
about the Trail Creek gang getting me, 
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but Ll never seen nobody but what ud 
treat me civil when [I wasn’t doin’ ’em 
no harm. He didn’t say nothin’ about no 
rrail Creek gang, so maybe the agent was 
just talkin’ because he seen | was a ten- 
derfoot.”’ 

“Well, now, that’s what, eh?” said 
Stiles. “What else did the sport from 
New York tell you about this country?” 

“Why, you see, I allowed I hated to 
leave home because I’d stood in with the 
county boss and he’d got me appointed 
dep’ty sheriff. I allowed that was some- 
thing pretty fine and ma did, too, but that 
party I told you of, he laughed at the 
sheriff business in the Adirondacks. ‘Why,’ 
says he, ‘if you want to maké a name as 
an officer, just go out there to the Rockies 
where there’s somethin’ doin’. Anyone 
that can shoot like you can,’ he says, ‘can 
get a job as dep’ty after he learns hew 
they do things, providin’ he don’t get killed 
learnin’, and then you'll see life, especially 
if you get up against the bunch they call 
the Trail Creek gang.’ Then he laughed 
before he went on, and then he said: 

“*They’ll see you're a tenderfoot, and 
they'll josh the life out of you, and it'll 
do you good to go.’ An’ so here I be, 
gents.” 

“That's right,’ said the one who said 
his name was Stiles. “And as natural as 
life. Um—thinking about striking a job 
as sheriff, too! Well, now, say, pard, is 
it straight that you can see through the 
sights of a gun—ah!—can you shoot sure 
enough ?” 

“Yes, sir, I allow I can, some,” replied 
the tenderfoot. 

Stiles looked up the creek to a little 
cove, perhaps 100 yards away, where two 
ducks were swimming idly to and fro. 
Nodding his head toward them, he asked: 

“Could you hit one of them—off-hand, 
you know?” 

Seaver had taken some dry bread and 
“jerked” venison from his pack-basket 
and was beginning to eat them, but he 
put them down at once and took some 
cartridges from the basket, three of which 
he put in the magazine of the rifle. 

“T tell you, gents,” he explained, “this 
here is a .40-82 and I’m used to a .45-90. 
I bought this .40-82 because the ca’tridges 
is lighter. It makes a difference when 





you're packing a hundred pounds and 
more duffle. So I’m liable not to do my 
Lest the first shot.” 

Leveling the rifle with an easy motion, 
he pumped in a cartridge and_ fired, 
pumped in another and fired again. Then 
his face flushed. At the first shot one 
of the ducks was knocked lifeless, while 
the other leaped into the air, only to 
drop back at the second shot. Stiles and 
McHenry were astonished, but Seaver 
apologized: 

“IT swow, I did most miss the second 
one—I bored a wing instead of his head 
—pbut it’s just as I told you. I hain't 
used to the rifle yet.” 

“Say, pardner, do you know just where 
you hit that flying bird?” asked Stiles, 
with evident interest. At the question 
Seaver showed astonishment, but before 
he could reply Stiles continued: 

“It’s all right, pardner; it’s all right. 
| see you're a scientific shot, but if you'll 
excuse me, you sure don’t show it until 
you handle the gun.” 

“Yes, sir, | knowed the way the bird 
fell—and that’s what he said the gents in 
the Rockies ud call me after they’d seen 
me at it. He said they'd call me a scien- 
tific shot. I don’t know how ’tis, but I 
allus could shoot some, ever since pop 
showed me how.” 

For a moment Stiles looked from Sea- 
ver to the ducks and back again. Then 
his face lighted up as if he were going 
to “josh” the tenderfoot, but he spoke in 
a respectful manner: 

“T think you said, Mr. Seaver, that you 
were a deputy sheriff at home?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you thought you’d try for an ap- 
pointment out here?” 

“Ye-es—that is, or course, after I’d been 
here a long time and had learned how 
things is done. I hain’t so brash as to 
think I could arrest anybody now.” 

“Well, now, say, pardner, that’s all right, 
hut a scientific shot is able to do pretty 
much anything he wants to in this coun- 
try, and seeing the way you handle a 
rifle makes me want to know what ycu 
can do with a six-shooter. Are you handy 
with one of them?” 

“Ye-es, sir, tol’able handy, but I allow 
! can’t draw as quick as some he told me 
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about—not near as quick yet, though I’ve 
heen learnin’ as fast as I could since he 
told me. He showed me how they do it, 
but I’d sure like to see one of you gents 
as has practised do the trick, for he wasn’t 
no good only to give me the right mo- 
tions.” 

Stiles looked at McHenry and both 
grinned. 

“What are you driving at now?” Mc 
Henry asked Stiles. 

“It’s like this,” Stiles explained care- 
fully, turning to the tenderfoot, “Mr. 
McHenry, here, is the sheriff of Cheyenne 
County, over in Wyoming, and I’m his 
deputy. This is Idaho, you know, and 
we come over here looking for a bunch 
of horses that was stolen by some of those 
bad men the station agent mentioned.” 

He stopped and looked at McHenry, 
who nodded, while Stiles continued: 

“We located the horses, all right—a 
dozen of the best you ever saw under a 
saddle, but there’s no capturing of those 
Trail Creek fellows because  they’re 
banded together and they hang together 
like a pack of wolves in this country. 
They’re cattle-rustlers and horse-thieves 
all through this country. So we decided 
to recover the animals and run ‘em home 
over the Tetons. Now, we want to hire 
you to help us and more especially—um, 
say, partner, can you ride?” 

“Ye-es, I allow I can stick on if they 
don’t buck too bad, Ridin’ ain’t in style 
in the Adirondacks, but I’ve done bare- 
back around log camps and herding the 
teams from the Big Woods down to the 
pastures in clearings after the winter 
haul. I rode many a buck in the deep 
snow crusting before they begun to get 
so particular in the game laws the city 
sports got passed.” 

“Good! We want you especially be- 
cause you can shoot. It’s likely the Trail 
Creekers will come on the trail when they 
find we’ve got our horses, and if they 
do, we'll rely on you to stand ’em off, 
see? Have you got the nerve for that?” 

The tenderfoot had hitherto smiled as 
he talked and listened—smiled in a way 
that did not show strength of character, 
but when asked if he would shoot in a 
fight with horse-thieves, the lines of his 
face hardened and he said: 
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“Mister, I come West to learn how to 
be a sheriff. There hain’t no chance to 
learn anything in the Adirondacks, and 
if you'll trust me to help you, I'll do just 
as you say as long as it’s accordin’ to 
the law. I’ve heard ’em say a sheriff 
is got the right to swear in anyone as 
dep'ty when help’s needed. Is that so?” 

“Sure thing,’ said Stiles. Then turn- 
ing to McHenry he continued: 

“Just show the gentleman your badge 
of office and then put the oath to him.” 

McHenry turned back into the brush 
from which the two had emerged and 
fumbled with some bundles on the ground. 
He came back with his face elongated. 

“Say, Bill,” he said, “I’ve lost the badge 
—it was on my other shirt! Whatever 
will we do now?” 

“Do?” replied Stiles. “Why, we'll go 
ahead and do our duty regardless of the 
danger. If the Trail Creekers catch us 
without your badge they'll hang us, but 
they'd hang us anyway; but I hope we 
know our duty and have the courage to 
do it.” 

“We have,” said McHenry. “And if 
Mr. Seaver is ready to obey my summons, 
why, sir, just hold up your right hand 
and repeat the oath after me.” 

The tenderfoot obeyed the call. The re- 
mainder of the day and the early night 
was passed in the thick brush along the 
river. A man who drove down the trail 
in a wagon was pointed out as a bandit 
of the Trail Creek gang. The tenderfoot 
was cautioned to keep out of sight in 
case others should appear, and especially 
when the stage went by on its belated 
passage from Kingsberg to the railroad 
station and back. It was an exciting time 
for the tenderfoot, but when, at about 
11 o’clock that night, Stiles said it was 
time to go after the horses, Seaver thought 
the jumping of his heart was nearly loud 
enough to “bust my bosom out,” as he 
said. Stiles chuckled under his breath, 
and then, as Seaver was shouldering the 
pack-basket, stopped him. 

“Say, pard,” he remonstrated, “you can’t 
ride with that thing on your back and 
we have no harness to hold it on one of 
the driven animals. You'll have to leave 
it here, but you'll need the blanket.” 

“Leave the pack?” exclaimed Seaver. 
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“Why, the’s 500 ca'tridges in that basket, 
keside my clothes and things. 1| just can't 
afford to, sir. Money ain't so plenty where 
J come from.” 

“Um-m. How about it, Mack?” 

“Why, he can’t take it, but we—ah— 
that is, the county’ll pay him for the loss, 
i reckon. You have the dough; give him 
twenty.” 

“Sure!” assented Stiles. “I'll pay you 
twenty now and we'll adjust the damages 
later.” 

With that matter settled, Seaver filled 
his pockets with several boxes of the 
cartridges, and Stiles led the way across 
the lava to the trail and then down across 
to the railroad and on to ont of the 
ranches which Seaver had seen from the 
station. Then, while Seaver sat down 
in the brush, Stiles and McHenry went 
away toward the ranch-house, from which 
they returned in time with three bridles 
and as many cinches and headstalls with 
halter-straps. One of each was given 
to Seaver, and then Stiles directed: 

“This way,” and led the way to an 
alfalfa pasture, where a number of fine 
horses were grazing. 

“Old Durlacher’s trusting to that blood- 
ed pup he brought from Kansas to watch 
the band. He’li cuss when he finds the 
pup’s dead and the horses gone, eh?” 
whispered Stiles, while McHenry 
chuckled. Then three of the horses were 
caught and provided with a cinched blan- 
ket in place of a saddle. These the three 
men mounted and rode to the side of 
the field next to the road, driving three 
others ahead. Then, after cutting the 
wire fence with linemen’s nippers brought 
for the purpose, the loose horses were 
driven up the trail toward Kingsberg. 

In spite of the rough lava over which 
they passed for a large part of the way, 
the horses were kept on a canter until 
the town was reached, when they left the 
trail and rode “through the suburbs,” as 
Stiles said, stopping to cut wire fences 
when necessary. It was perhaps 3 o'clock 
when at last they reached the bank of 
the creek above the town, and there Stiles 
said: 

“That's the last of the settlement—let 
’er go.” 

Thereupon the horses were put into a 


gallop, which they held until the sun was 
up. At this they crossed a lively brook, 
and, as they turned to follow it, instead 
of the main stream, Seaver saw the flash 
of a trout in a riffle, and said to Stiles: 

“Say, Dep’ty, there’s good fishing in 
this brook, by jimps, and I’ve a line and 
some flies in my pockets. Let's have 
breakfast.” 

“Not on your life!” snapped Stiles. 
“This is Trail Creek, and it heads up at 
the Pass, where we're to cross the range, 
see, and that’s some miles away, you bet, 
the Pass is. Them angels you mentioned 
are on the trail at this minute and they've 
crossed the railroad, that’s certain. If 
they overtake us this side of the Pass, 
it’s good-bye to your dear old mother 
away back East, tor there'll be a band 
of them that'll outnumber us six to one. 
But if we can reach the Pass, it’s that 
narrow—a regular hole in the wall—one 
man can hold it against an army, and 
that, my son, is where you're to get in 
your fine work as a scientific shot. That's 
why we brought you along. Once they 
size up your shooting they'll quit. Why, 
me and Mack turned back a bunch of 
six about a year ago, eh, Mack?” 

He turned to McHenry, who nodded, 
and then looked over his shoulder with 
a movement which Seaver noted, not with- 
cut a smile, as that of one who showed 
what he would have called a “touch of 
buck fever.” 

Thereafter the three and the horses 
galloped along until well past noon, when 
some tall spruce trees were seen growing 
near the brook and up the side of a ridge 
that rose on the north side of the trail. 
On reaching the first of these trees, Stiles 
drew rein and said: 

“We'll have a look, Jim; give me the 
glasses.” 

McHenry took a pair of field-glasses 
from a light pack he carried and Stiles 
slung them over his shoulder and began 
climbing the tree, which, as Seaver noted 
with astonishment, had been notched to 
make climbing easy as far up as the low- 
est branches. 

When he had reached the upper 
branches of the tree, Stiles gazed earnestly 
down the trail. The brush-lined brook 
wandered to and fro along the foothills 




















“HOLD UP YOUR HANDS, YOU 


of the Tetons, which towered aloft a 
few miles to the north. At the south a 
wide, undulating, sage-brush valley 
stretched away to a much lower range 
of: mountains. Little herds of antelope 
could be seen feeding here and there, and 
their movements attracted the eyes of 
Stiles as he searched for signs of men 
coming up the trail. But no other mov- 
ing thing did he see until just as he was 
about to descend, when a cloud of dust 
arose where the brush of the creek 
seemed to melt into the horizon. 

“Who-e-e-e!” he shouted as he began 
dropping from branch to branch. “There 
they come—pull your freight, boys! For 
it’ll be a close race on the home stretch!” 

The horses had been grazing at the 
grass along the brook and they were tired 
and loth to go on, but McHenry and 
Seaver, on fresh animals, had the others 
moving by the time Stiles had mounted 
the third that had not hitherto been rid- 
den. 

“Could you make out anyone in the 
posse?” asked McHenry as they galloped 
along. 
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DROP THEM HORSES!” 


“Certainly not,” Stiles shook his head. 
“I could see nothing but the dust, but you 
bet your life they got fresh horses at 
Kingsberg and they'll be nearer at the 
next look-out.” 

Two hours later another notched spruce 
tree was reached. Stiles flung himself 
from his horse and climbed as swiftly 
as he could, while McHenry got down 
and walked in manifest excitement around 
his horse. Seaver was about to give his 
horse a drink at the brook, but McHenry, 
with a weird string of oaths, stopped 
him. Then, looking p the tree, McHenry 
asked: 

“Make out anybody?” 

“Yep,” called Stiles. “There’s Sheriff 
Magruder's calico mare and she’s carrying 
nobody but him, you bet, but you needn’t 
to console yourself with any thought of his 
feeding you well in the jail at Goodlands 
in case they catch us.” 

“Why not?” asked McHenry. 

“Why not, you idiot? Why not? 
Don’t you suppose old Chan Durlacher is 
in the bunch, looking for his favorite 
thoroughbred? And who'd be with him 
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but his whole bunch of cowboys? The 
sheriff ‘ll stand for the law, but Durlacher 
elected him and when old Chan gives the 
word you'll feel a lariat around your neck 
Scatter out of this!” 
Stiles had been descending with reck- 
less speed as he talked, and he dropped to 
the ground at the last word, which was 
addressed to Seaver. But the tender foot, 
who had dismounted meantime, and was 
holding his shiny new rifle in both hands, 
did not move. 
“Mr. Stiles,” he said, “did you say a 
sheriff was back there chasing us?” 
“Sure, you idiot,” then he grinned in 
spite of his rage, and continued, “it cer- 
tainly was a sin to impose on stftch inno- 
cence as yours, but now you got to pull 
your freight right lively an’ stick with us 
whether you like it or not. There’s a 
lawful sheriff a-coming yonder, but he 
won't ask you no questions when he an’ 
that cow man catches us. Git, you con- 
sarned id ! Whatever d’ye mean?” 
“Hold up your hands, you two—and 
drop them horses!” yelled Seaver, for 
while Stiles was talking he had pumped a 
cartridge into his rifle barrel and was 


now threatening both Stiles and McHenry. 
* * * * x 


in less’n a second. 





Though men of wide experience, neither 
Sheriff Magruder nor Mr. Chauncey Dur- 
lacher, the noted cattleman, had ever 
seen anything like the tableau which the 
two horse thieves and the guide from the 
Adirondacks afforded when the posse ar- 
rived at the foot of the lookout tree. It 
was so extraordinary, in fact, that the 
whole posse—sheriff, cattlkeman and cow- 
boys—gathered around the tree and gazed 
at them for a moment in silent amazement. 
Then one of the cowboys took a lariat 
from his saddle pommel and shook it out, 
while Magruder said: 

“That’s right, son. Two more ropes, 
boys,” he continued. “The county has no 


money to spare for a trial, and the limbs 
of their lookout-tree will carry all three 
with style.” 

Seaver’s face flushed violently and low- 
ering his rifle he said: 

“T’ll tell you how it is, gents. The party 
I was guiding 





Then he stopped. The faces of the two 
thieves had grown hard as well as pale 
when the posse arrived, and the moment 
Seaver lowered his gun both drew re 
volvers and had them half way to a level 
on Seaver before any one in the posse 
could make a move. But Seaver had seen 
them from the corner of his eye and flash- 
ing his rifle to shoulder he shot the re 
volver from the hand of Stiles and with a 
second lightning shot ruined forever the 
right forearm of the other thief. Then he 
turned once more to Magruder: 

“I call you to witness, Mr. Sheriff and 
gents, that I had to do it. I hain’t no man 
killer. It was in self-defense, for you can 
see I might have killed them as easy——" 

“Might have killed, did you say?” asked 
the sheriff, gazing from Stiles, who was 
agonizedly gripping a smashed thumb, to 
the still more unfortunate McHenry. 
“Well, that’s plumb so. Say, stranger, 
you're some scientific shot, all right! Why 
didn’t you make a clean job of it while 
you was at it?” 

With his face flushing at intervals, 
Seaver told his artless story. The very 
humor of it carried conviction, and as he 
told how the Trail Gang had sworn him 
in in all his innocence as “deputy” the 
cowmen burst into a roar of guffaws. As 
one of the cowboys remarked, “The yarn 
sounds like he war jest too plumb easy, 
eh? But a man that can shoot like him 
don’t have to lie much, I reckon!” 

But when Seaver sturdily insisted that 
law instead of lynching be allowed to take 
its course with the two thieves, even Dur- 
lacker consented. “Say, Yank,” said he, 
“I allow that I could just use a hunter 
like you around my ranch. What do ye 
say to jinin’ this outfit?” 

“No, sir. I’m obliged to you, sir, but 1 
can’t do it. Just as soon as I’m through 
as your witness I’m going back to the 
Adirondacks,” replied Seaver. “Pard, I’m 
clean off my stamping-ground in this 
country.” 

“All right, Yank; shake, and good luck 
to you,” agreed the sheriff laconically, 
“Yo're too plumb—er—white—fer this 
country—but, Lord, yo’re sure some handy 
with a rifle!” 
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THE RULES OF THE GAME AS IT IS PLAYED IN THE ROCKIES—HOW MUCH HORSE SENSE THE 
EASTERN MOOSE HUNTER MUST ACQUIRE 


BY WARREN H. MILLER’ 


PART II 


THE LONE JACK, DIAMOND HITCH, TENTS 
AND CLOTHING 


In riding your saddle horse and leading 
your pack horse, a new variety of expe- 
riences is in store. The halter of the led 
horse should not be less than eight feet 
long, with a knot in the end of it. Never 
carry it in any form of hitch or knot 
around your hand nor fasten it to your 
pommel, The best scheme is to carry it 
in a loose loop with standing and running 
strands grasped in your hands. Then, if 
the led horse balks or stops for any rea- 
son, the loop slips through your hand, giv- 
ing you time to check your saddle horse 
without losing your grip on the halter. I 
once nearly had my hand torn off by get- 
ting a hitch in the halter around my fin- 
gers. We were working through down 
timber and “Injun,” my packhorse, per- 
sisted in balking at every tree across the 
trail over which we jumped. As a rule 
the loop in the halter would slip through, 
giving me time to stop my saddle horse, 
“Blaze.” At about the hundredth time, 
however, the rope, instead of slipping, 
twisted a half hitch over my fingers, and 
the next instant I was hung up between 
the two horses, with Injun showing his 
teeth and backing like a fiend on one side 
of a down tree and Blaze going ahead full 
speed, on the other side. I let out a cuss 
that they heard clear to the Woolworth 
building in Broadway, and just checked 
Blaze in time to save being unseated. It 
put my hand so far to the bad that Injun 
had to be tied to the tail of another pack- 
horse, and it was six months before the 


first and little fingers could be flexed even 
moderately. At present writing they are 
still stiff. 

Coming to the pack cayuses, a party of 
four hunters can subsist for a month with 
what provisions and duffle they can carry 
between them, each leading a packhorse. 
The animal carries a packsaddle, an affair 
looking like a sawbuck with its short legs 
secured by thongs to flat wooden plates 
shaped to fit the contours of a horse’s 
back. Under this goes a packpad made of 
felt and cloth about an inch thick, and it 
has a cinch strap, also breast and breech- 
ing straps, all designed so as to take the 
load weight either up or down hill, or 
sideways in case the cayuse falls over or 
lies down, both of which some of them 
manage to do in plain sight of the whole 
disgusted pack train. As a rule the horse 
wranglers of a large outfit take care of 
all the cayuse work, but if you go in a 
small party or without guides, having a 
few mountain men along as companions, 
you will be expected to do your share of 
the packing. Assuming that the horse 
expert of the party has put on the pack- 
saddle for you and tied him to a tree, it 
is up to you to report him ready for the 
trail. Across the top of the “tree,” as the 
sawbuck part of the saddle is called, you 
will find the sling ropes which are to go 
around your panniers and whatever load 
you put on the tree. Unwind these ropes 
and let hang on each side of the horse. 
Pick up the near pannier and hang it over 
the tree by its leather loop strap. Same 
with the off pannier. Next, take a turn 
of the sling rope on each side around the 
pannier outside, up over the forward tree 
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LONE JACK HITCH, FIG. 1 

Throw lengthwise of pack, gather up into a loop, 
give it a twist, throw across pack and catch in cinch 
ring. 
and down under, behind the *pannier. 
Come up underneath the pannier with it, 
cinch tight, taking part of the pannier’s 
weight off its straps, and then secure with 
a loop knot around the sling rope where 
crossed in front of the pannier. Do the 
same with the off pannier. Now you 
are ready for some long packages, say a 
couple of duffle bags on top of each pan- 
nier, making a nearly level surface across 
the top of the tree and giving you a foun- 
dation for your bulkiest parcel. This may 
be the big tent, your bed roll, the tent 
stove or the Dutch oven, any large parcel 
that must be centered over the horse’s 
back. This completes the load and the 
total should not exceed 120 pounds for the 
mountains and 150 for the plains. Test 
the load for balance by shaking it gently; 
it should balance nicely and show no tend- 
ency to work over to one side, otherwise 














LONE JACK HITCH, FIG. 2 
Tighten loop hard, carry slack around rear corner 
of near pannier, pull out bight between ropes of 
cross loop and pass around rear corner of off 
pannier. 


take off and readjust the weights to make 
a balance. You are now ready for the 
sling ropes again. 

Throw each one of them across the 
pack, pass through the loop previously 
made in the sling rope on the back of each 
pannier, and cinch tight, coming up hard 
on the rope ends and securing with a 
slip knot. Test the load for balance 
again. If O. K. throw the tarp over the 
pack and get out your hitch rope. We 
used the Government Diamond, the 
Squaw Hitch and the Lone Jack, the lat- 
ter most of the time, because one man can 
sling it, whereas the Government Dia- 
mond is better done with two men. If you 
are working at your horse alone with all 
the others busy at their pack animals and 
all expected to be ready at the call “Over 
the river!” better use the Lone Jack hitch. 
Lay the cinch strap under your horse with 
the hook on the far side and well in under 
him to allow for coming out again when 
you pull up the diamond loop. Stand at 
the near shoulder of your horse, leave 
about a yard of the end of the hitch rope 
on the ground at your feet and throw the 
rest of it lengthwise of the pack, letting 
the bight fall on the near side. Gather this 
residue up, make a long loop of it and 
throw it across the pack to the far side. 
Reach under the horse and hook this loop 
in the cinch hook. Take up your slack 
around the near hind corner of the pan- 
nier and cinch up on your loop, “giving 
her both barrels,” as the mountain men 
say, for upon the tightness of that loop 
depends the staying qualities of your fy- 
ture diamond. 

You will note that when this loop 
went over the pack it crossed also over 
the length that you originally threw 
lengthwise of the pack. Pull out a loop of 
this length between your two cross ropes, 
go around on the far side of your horse, 
grab this loop and pass it around the far 
hind corner of your pannier. Put your 
foot on the horse’s flank and pull like the 
devil on this rope, thus spreading the rear 
cross rope out backwards to form the 
hinder half of your diamond. Pass the 
slack around the bottom of the far pan 
nier, pass up around the front corner, dive 
under the horse’s neck, still holding tight 
to that rope, grab the other end of it 
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(which is the end of original length of 
rope that you threw lengthwise of the pack 
when you began), pull out all slack and 
then get a good brace and pull for all you 
are worth on it, standing at the original 
position in which you began, viz., the near 
shoulder of the horse. This last heave 
will pull out the front cross rope to form 
the front half of your diamond. Holding 
fast to it so as to let no slack get in, pass 
it around the front near corner of your 
near pannier and tie it finally in the cinch 
ring. The hitch is now done, and it is a 
good one, provided that you let no slack 
get in and put plenty of beef into it. 
“Cinch up till he grunts” is a good old 
rule. I taught this hitch to a Mexican 
war correspondent in the FIELD AND 
STREAM Office, in ten minutes, using a 
blanket roll for the “horse” (with books 
for his legs) and a camp pillow for the 
pack. The cinch hook was made of a 
manuscript hook, and some tump line did 
duty for the hitch rope. Never did I see 
a more enthusiastic man than that cor- 
respondent after he had learnt that hitch, 
for his Indian packers had always imposed 
on him because they knew he couldn't 
pack a horse himself. Perhaps the ac- 
companying illustrations will help some 
brother to learn the Lone Jack hitch at 
home. 

In general, Western camping differs 
from Eastern because the horse transpor- 
tation permits taking a big tent along and 
a stove to go in it, and it is far preferable 
because in Montana, Alberta, British 
Columbia and Alaska, the opening of the 
big game season generally coincides with 
the first snows, which are always heavy, 
a foot to two feet deep. In Wyoming, 
Idaho and Washington the season opens 
September Ist, so that you have little snow 
to contend with and open tent camps are 
all right, but even there the main camp is 
best, a wall tent or Sibley, with a few 
spike tents for outlying camps. The main 
camp must have lots of rope, twenty or 
thirty pounds of it, for making temporary 
corrals, rescuing horses, etc., a full set of 
bells and hobbles, a shoeing set, a full- 
grown axe, and an oven of some sort for 
making fresh bread, all of which total up 
beyond the limits of any back pack trip 
Your go-light equipment will be just right 




















LONE JACK HITCH, FIG. 3 


Brace foot against horse’s flank and spread rear 
half of diamond. Pass slack around off pannier. 


for outlying camps and trips of a few 
days away from the main camp after spe- 
cial game chances, so do not hesitate 
about taking it along, but do not insist 
at the same time that the mountain man’s 
rig be left behind, for yours has very 
definite limitations in that country! 
Clothing requires some modification from 
standard Eastern practise. You have rain, 
cloud, snow, ice, sunshine and intolerable 
heat to contend with in alternate streaks, 
and the wind is blowing hard all the time. 
The Eastern mackinaw is apt to be chilly, 
as the wind gets through its weave. The 
Western men pin their faith to a good 
vest, which is left open until the cold 
bites in at high points in the trail, when 
it is buttoned up. If more protection is 
required they have recourse to the sheep 











HITCH, FIG. 4 
Keeping slack tight go under horse’s neck, grab 


LONE JACK 


end of rope, brace against horse and stretch for- 
ward half of diamond. Pass slack around front 
corner of near pannier and finish by securing in 
cinch ring. 
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fleece lined leather great jacket, with a 
high collar, carried on the cantle wrapped 
up in the oilskin slicker, which is often 
trotted out for the frequent showers 
which occur in the mountains. A good 
combination for warmth and lightness is 
a sweater coat of fine light wool, backed 
up with a thin rubber rain jacket, which 
latter can be carried in your coat pocket. 
This with a warm wool vest will take care 
of nearly all temperature changes. Do 
not bring out any chaps, spurs, cowboy 
boots or any horse specialties except a 
good pair of riding gloves with a pair of 
wool finger mitts for cold weather riding. 
Also a Western wide-rimmed felt hat; it 
cannot be beaten for conditions in that 
country. And do not leave behind your 
belt axe under the impression that the 
main camp axe will be all that is needful. 
A belt axe strapped to your coat is one 
of the few things you positively must have 
when starting out for the day’s hunt in 
that country, for you may not get back 
that day at all. 

Good wool night socks, and a warm 
sleeping bag will be wanted, also at least 
four pairs of day socks, and two changes 
of wool underclothing and two pairs of 
pants. You will be out in the snow all 
day long and come home wet through at 
night, when, at the first spare moment, 
you take the freezing, soaking things off 
and change into warm, dry trousers, 
drawers and socks. A pair of low camp 
mocs, made of thick “moosehide” so that 
you can step out in the snowy paths about 
the tent without their soaking through 
(as all the buckskin ones do) is the an- 
swer to footgear about camp. Under a 
spruce tree near the tent is usually a dry- 
ing fire; as soon as your share of wood 
chopping, cooking or helping about camp 
is done, wring the water out of those wet 
clothes which you are to wear next day 
and string them around the drying fire. 
It is quite an art to get these things dry 
without scorching or ruining them, and 
the secret of it is to take your time and 
not get too ambitious about hanging 
things too near the fire. Next your boots 
want a good dubbing all over with boot 
grease or elk fat, after which they are set 
aside on the wood pile, not too near the 
stove so that they will gradually dry in- 


stead of freezing stiff as they are sure to 
de anywhere else. After supper the dry 
and near-dry clothes are brought inside 
the main tent and hung up on the clothes 
line which goes along under the ridge-pole. 
Next, you have a rifle and revolver to dry 
and clean. Snow will have gotten into the 
action of both and then turned to water, 
and they want wiping down and oiling in 
addition to the regulation cleaning of the 
barrel. By the way, one of the best clean- 
ing solutions for modern cartridge residue 
in the barrel is plain strong ammonia, 
followed up with oiled rags. Rags soaked 
in strong ammonia will come out black 
with dirt after you think that the rifle is 
thoroughly cleaned with the usual oils and 
solvents. 

Last thing of all; going to bed. In 
order to get room for eating and daily 
occupations in the tent, Western camp 
regulations contemplate every man rolling 
up his bed roll or sleeping bag as soon as 
he is dressed in the morning, whereupon 
they are piled in a corner of the tent, 
giving room to maneuver about in the rest 
of it during the day. Each man has his 
allotted place at night, and when the car- 
bide lamp begins to make signs that its 
charge is approaching exhaustion and the 
pipes have all been smoked and the stories 
told, each one digs out his bed roll and 
spreads it in his particular corner. It will 
be cold enough by midnight, even with a 
first-class sleeping-bag, to require that you 
keep on some of your clothes at night. I 
have usually been comfortable in that 
country sleeping in my underclothes with 
wool sleeping-socks and wool slippers on 
my feet inside the bag, wool pajamas, a 
sleeping-cap, and, on very cold nights, a 
soft, fine wool sweater added. I throw 
my coat over the whole works and find a 
small breathing-hole somewhere through 
its folds. You will chill down quickly in 
that bitter night cold if you breathe the 
frosty air direct without any covering of 
any kind over your head. 

The above sketch may give you some 
idea of the conditions obtaining. If you 
go prepared to meet them you will have a 
fine, comfortable experience with no hard 
luck tales and no life-and-death thrillers 
to relate. If you disregard them, by that 
much will Misery camp on your trail! 
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DEER AND BEAR IN PENNSYLVANIA 


A SUCCESSFUL BIG GAME HUNT IN CAMERON COUNTY 


BY GEO. BASSETT, Jr. 


URING the summer of 1913, T. C. 
D Seal, Dr. R. V. Swanton and the 
writer conceived the idea of a big 
game hunt, the coming fall, in the moun- 
tains of Cameron County, Pennsylvania. 
After much planning and careful consid- 
eration of a light and compact camping 
outfit, to be transported on our own backs 
to the hunting grounds, we were finally 
prepared to get away from the smoky at- 
mosphere of Pittsburgh for a week’s hunt. 
We left Pittsburgh Friday evening, No- 
vember 7th, and arrived at our jumping- 
off place about noon on Saturday. After 
having dinner we donned our packs, which 
weighed 47 pounds each, and hit the trail 
leading back from the railroad. We had 


not gone very far when it began to rain, 


but we continued on our way and it was 
still raining when we pitched our first 
camp about 5:30 p.m., some five miles 
from our starting-point. We were wet 
and somewhat tired, but soon had the tent 
up, a good fire going and supper ready, 





after which we dried our wet clothing 
and spread our blankets on a mattress of 
damp brush. We slept soundly, however, 
and next morning decided to move far- 
ther back into the mountains, so after a 
hasty breakfast we packed up and got 
started. The weather was threatening and 
it was not long before it began raining 
again, this time in earnest. We stopped 
and put up a ground cloth for a temporary 
shelter, but the wind was blowing pretty 
hard and we were soon wet through and, 
as it was steadily getting colder, we de- 
cided we could hardly get any wetter so 
had better move on and look for a place to 
camp. After wading the creek numerous 
times and beating our way through wet 
brush, we finally reached a point that 
looked favorable; in fact, it was the only 
place within a radius of half a mile where 
we could find a spot level enough to pitch 
our 7x7 tent. 

Shortly after we had camp in shape 
and supper over, the rain which had been 
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falling all day turned to snow and the 
wind had assumed the proportions of a 
gale. Our blankets had not escaped a 
wetting and by this time they were well 
frozen, so we stayed up all night and 
lugged wood to keep the fire going. At 
daylight it was still storming and we fig- 
ured the best thing we could do was tv 
make another move for a more sheltered 
spot. We accordingly packed up and 
started down the valley. The water in 
the creek had risen considerably, and 
places we had waded easily the day be- 
fore were now nearly waist deep. This 
compelled us to keep well up along the 
side of the mountain, although in several 
places where it was necessary to cross the 
creek to avoid a steep climb we did so 
by crawling over slippery logs. 

We had reached a point about two 
miles from our Blizzard Camp and had 
dropped our packs for a little rest and 
to examine a favorable-looking camp site 
in that vicinity. On scanning the hill- 
side above, we espied a bear coming di- 
rectly towards us. Beal was first to get 
his rifle into action, a .22 high-power Sav- 


age, and at his first shot bruin came roll- 
ing down the hill and expired at the edge 
of the creek. A well-placed shot behind 
the shoulder had ended its career. We 
were not long in wading the icy creek and 
getting the bear to our new camp site. 
The balance of that day we worked hard 
getting camp in shape and dressing and 
hanging up the bear. We were wet and 
cold and until long after dark we stayed 
close to the fire, drying and thawing out. 

Tuesday morning it was snowing again, 
but the plan for the day was to get out 
and see what the prospects were for a 
deer. We separated and each took a dif- 
ferent direction to meet at a specified point 
later in the day. After meeting, we all 
reported plenty of fresh tracks but had not 
sighted any deer. We again separated, 
taking different directions to camp and 
it was after dark when we had all gotten 
in. Beal was the last to arrive. He 
claims he was not lost, but that the camp 
had moved. After supper we performed 
our regular stunt of sticking close to the 
fire and drying our clothing. We had not 
yet found the opportunity to dry our wet 
blankets, but by holding them before the 
fire had managed to thaw out the lumps of 
ice and we slept fairly comfortable. 

On awakening early Wednesday morn- 
ing we found that a little more snow 
had fallen during the night and it bid 
fair to be a very agreeable day so far as 
the weather was concerned. We were 
certainly glad to see such a change for 
the better in the weather, and Beal vol- 
unteered to stay in, fix up the camp a 
little better, dry out the blankets, etc., and 
if he found time take the shotgun and 
get a few birds, while Doc and I would 
endeavor to get a deer. 

We left camp about eight o’clock, bound 
for the territory where we had found 
fresh tracks the day before. The deer 
had been moving during the night, and, 
although we went along slowly and quiet- 
ly, we saw no game. Later in the after- 
noon we came out on a point overlooking 
the big hollow in which camp was lo- 
cated. Doc stationed himself on the north 
side of the point, while I found a com- 
fortable log several hundred yards to the 
south, A short time after we had reached 
our positions, Doc heard the twigs snap- 
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ping and a big buck bounded out before 


him. A quick but sure shot from the 
Springfield rifle and the deer dropped in 
his tracks. A hasty examination showed 
that the bullet had struck near the left 
shoulder and passed out through the neck 
on the right side. Below us was a thicket 
of small hemlocks where the deer had been 


lying down, and as my position was on the 


windward side he had evidently scented 
me and started out. 

Now that we had the deer the next 
thing was to get him to camp. It was 
four o’clock and it would not be long until 
dark. With our belts, a gun sling, leather 
shoe lace and a pair of suspenders, we 
finally had his legs and head firmly lashed 
to a stout pole. We thought we would 
be able to carry him but a short trial 
proved that we would have to try some 
other means of transportation through the 
thick brush. Next we tried dragging and 
got along nicely until we started down 
the steep slope of the mountain. There 
was still plenty of snow on the side we 
were going down and for a short dis- 
tance we broke the speed records, that is, 
until we all landed in a heap in a patch 
of briers. We were soon untangled, how- 
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ever, and continued sliding the buck and 
ourselves down the mountain, one of us 
at the head and the other hanging on to 
the pole trying to steer through the more 
Numerous times we were 
compelled to lift and drag and pull over 
logs and through thickets, and it 
quite dark before we were more than half 
way down, but we kept at it. The last 
hundred yards was exceptionally steep and 
we gave the deer a push and heard him 
splash in the creek. We immediately fol- 
lowed and stopped with a jolt in the creek 
beside the deer. Later a daylight view de- 
veloped that had we gone down twenty- 
five feet on either side we would have had 
a sheer drop of some thirty feet to the 
creek. We were now in the main hollow 
and soon had the deer out on the trail 
and found that we were still about a mile 
above camp. We left the deer on the trail 
and headed for camp and something to 
eat. Beal was in camp, wondering what 
had become of us, and we believe he had 
visions of a good night’s sleep, tucked 
snugly in all the blankets. The moon had 
risen by this time, giving sufficient light 


open spots. 


was 


for future operations, and after getting 
supper the three of us started back for the 
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deer. Another siege of carrying, dragging 
and wading the creek and we finally land- 
ed the deer in camp at 11:00 p.m., having 
consumed nearly seven hours in bringing 
the animal about two and one-half miles. 

Of course, we have all read about how 
the lone hunter shoulders his deer and 
without assistance proudly carries it to 
camp, but after our experience we have 
come to the conclusion that these must be 
very small deer or this method of trans- 
portation happens only in story-books and 
certainly not in the rough and mountain 
ous sections of Pennsylvania. 

After completing this job the next pro- 
cedure was to assume our usual positions 
about the fire for the purpose of be- 
coming well smoked and dried out. This 
had become a regular habit by this time, 
and we were getting quite accustomed to 
it, but of course we were traveling as light 
as possible and the only extra clothing 
we had was two pairs of socks for each 
of us. This time it was 2:00 a.m. before 
we were dry enough to turn in, dead tired 
but happy that fortune had so smiled 
upon us. 

Late Thursday morning we were awak- 
ened by the rain beating down upon the 
tent. It rained nearly all day and we 
stayed close to camp. Between showers 
we managed to dress and hang up the deer 
and do a little cooking. We were not 
quite so wet that night, so were able to 
get into our blankets early for a sound 
sleep on our balmy bed of brush and 
hemlock boughs. 

On Friday morning we were up early 
and, although it was still raining, it was 
decided that Beal and I should make an- 
other try for a deer and Doc endeavor to 
get a few birds or other small game. After 
exchanging my shotgun for Doc’s rifle, 
we set out, Beal and I bound for the top 
of the mountain and Doc for the hollows. 
We had a long, wet and cold climb, and 
it was nearly noon before we reached our 
destination. We saw many fresh signs, 
but the game was evidently lying low in 
some of the many thickets. We had sep- 
arated and met again several times. Later 
in the afternoon we each took a position 
a short distance apart on what seemed to 
be a promising runway. It had stopped 
raining and, although the sun was shining, 


a cold wind was blowing over the top of 
the mountain. 

It was only a short time after I had 
quietly settled in my position when I heard 
a crashing in the brush and on looking up 
[ saw a bear running in my direction. He 
was within twenty feet of me before he 
saw me and from his expression he was 
about as much surprised as I was. Neither 
of us stopped for an introduction, how- 
ever, and after quickly looking me over 
he seemingly thought of some important 
engagement over in the next county, so | 
pulled up the gun and fired one shot 
which killed him instantly, On hearing 
the shot, Beal came over and we held a 
consultation as to how we would get the 
bear to camp. When we left Doc in the 
morning it was agreed that should we 
get anything that day we were to fire 
three shots as a signal for him to come 
up and give us a lift. Immediately after 
we had gotten the bear, Beal went out to 
a point overlooking camp and fired the 
signal. Needless to say, Doc came up in 
record-breaking time. Owing to the size 
of the bear, we soon saw that the three of 
us would have about all we could manage. 
We cut poles to be used as skids and an- 
other for a cross-piece under his shoul- 
ders. We lashed the bear to these and 
with one of us in front and one on either 
side, we could just about drag him a few 
yards at a time. It was beginning to get 
dark and as we had only gotten to the 
edge of the mountain it was decided to 
leave him there and come back in the 
morning. After covering the carcass with 
brush and tying on a sign of ownership, 
we started for camp. 

Doc had also been busy that day among 
the birds and after much hard hunting 
killed the limit of five. 

Saturday morning found us once more 
making our way towards the top of the 
mountain and after an hour of steady 
climbing we reached the bear and found 
that nothing had disturbed it during the 
night. The rain which had fallen during 
the past two days had melted all the snow, 
and in this we were fortunate as we could 
much better control our movements in 
descending the steep slopes. It was stren- 
uous work for three of us and we were 
often compelled to cut a trail and lift and 
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drag over logs and through thickets. [n 
many places the steep slopes were cov 

ered with loose shale rock and it was some 
work to keep the bear from coming down 
too fast or rolling over on us. It took us 
over three hours to reach the trail at the 
foot of the mountain and the camp being 
some distance up the hollow we dressed 
the bear and left it where it was until we 
secured a team to take us out. About two 
o'clock that afternoon I started for town, 
some six miles, to arrange for a team to 
take out our game. Having arranged with 
the teamster to come in on Sunday, I start- 
ed back for camp, where I arrived long 
after dark, soaking wet from another rain- 
storm and wading the creek. 

A drizzling rain was falling Sunday, 
freezing as it fell, and the trees and brush 
were coated with ice. As the day wore 
on we had about given up hope of seeing 
the team, but as we were sitting down to 
a dinner of roast coon, which Beal had 
shot the evening before, the team came 
up. After finishing dinner, we loaded the 
first two animals on the sled and picked up 
the other bear on the way down. It was 
certainly a good load for the horses and 
a hard pull along an overgrown trail some 
two miles to a wagon road. On reaching 
the wagon we transferred the animals and 
the teamster started for town, while we 
returned for our last night in camp. 

On Monday morning we broke camp, 
made up our packs, which were now con- 
siderably lighter as we had consumed all 
our provisions, and started for the rail- 
road. When we arrived in town the re- 
marks of the natives and other hunters 
were a little different than when we went 
in. Seeing us with our camp equipment 
and provisions packed on our backs, they 
seemed a little doubtful about our being 
able to do much in the way of hard travel- 
ing or hunting, and we have an idea that 
they expected to see us come out after the 
first snowstorm. On the train going up 
there was a party of some eight or ten 
hunters who got off at the same station. 
They had a ton of equipment which was 
hauled to their camping ground and they, 
too, cast dubious glances in our direction 
but after hearing of our success some of 
them walked four miles to see what we 
They evidently could not find our 


had. 
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camp, but were waiting along the trail the 
Sunday we hauled out our game. 

The news of our success had preceded 
us and on our arrival 
day morning we were 
all around. 

While in the woods we had no means of 
ascertaining the weights of the animals 
secured. However, when we had them 
weighed later, after being hog-dressed in 
camp and hung up for several days, the 
weights, when first killed, were about as 
follows: The first bear killed by Beal 
weighed 250 pounds; the deer, a beautiful 
five-point buck, secured by Dr. Swanton, 
weighed 175 pounds, while the last bear, 
killed by the writer, weighed 410 pounds, 
and each of these animals was killed with 
but one shot, all being hit just behind the 
shoulder. This has demonstrated, to us 
at least, that either the .22 high-power 
Savage or the New Springfield is the 
proper gun for quick and sure death to 
game such as secured by us on this trip. 
There is little chance of the game getting 
away after being hit with a bullet from 
either of these high-power rifles and the 
danger to other hunters who might be in 
the vicinity is not so great as in the use 
of some of the larger caliber low-power 
rifles, owing to the fact that where the 
game is found there is usually a heavy 
growth of young timber or brush which 
tends to stop the lighter bullets, while a 
heavier one plows its way through to a 
greater distance from the shooter. 

Just a word as to the general make-up 
of our camp equipment may be of interest. 
For shelter we had a 7x7 ft. wedge tent, 
weighing 8% pounds, also a waterproofed 
ground cloth and an extra muslin sheet 
used as an extension fly in front of the 
tent. A complete cooking outfit for three 
weighed 6 pounds, and nested in the larg- 
est kettle. A light axe and a few smaller 
items comprised the company stores, total 
weight 24 pounds, besides the provisions 
of which we had 46 pounds, nothing fancy 
but plain, solid food. Each man had his 
personal outfit, consisting of one pair of 
blankets, gun, ammunition and such othe: 
necessities as required. Our outer coats 
were of cravenetted Mackinaw and these 
certainly proved their worth in the wet 
and cold weather we encountered. 


in Pittsburgh Tues- 
given the glad hand 








PRACTICAL FUR FARMING 


BY ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


VI. 


Y own mirk yards have been built 
M after considerable personal ex- 

perience, reference to two or three 
other yards and consultation with A. S. 
White, the mink farmer of Pine River, 
Minn. ° 

Although called yards, they are more 
truly tight cages, for no wise man will 
trust such valuable and active animals as 
mink in any open pen. They are almost 
sure to dig out, climb out or gnaw out, 
unless wholly inclosed, back, top and sides, 
with strong wire of not more than inch 
mesh. The floor should either be con- 
crete, solid rock, brick or else wire, laid 
on the ground and tightly stapled to the 
frame at all sides. 

Each cage is 5x10 feet by 7 high at 
one end and 3 at the other. Half of 
it is roofed with corrugated iron and 
half exposed; that is, roofed only with 
wire netting. 

The door is 3% feet high by 20 inches 
wide and is 12 inches from the ground. 
All is covered with galvanized wire of size 
number 16 or 17, one-inch mesh. 

Each cage has a small door near the 
ground, 4x6 inches, leading to the next 
cage, and is equipped with one or two 
nesting-boxes in different places, a few 
tree trunks and holiow logs for play places 
and a small swimming tank, holding about 
ten quarts of water. These arrangements 
give the animals great choice of surround- 
ings, which is essential. They must have 
warm, dry nests, shady places where they 
can find a breeze on a hot day, sunning 
places, swimming pool, exercise grounds, 
a dry place in rainy weather, earth under 
foot, and high or low perches, all at pleas- 
ure, for it is absolutely essential that the 
animals be comfortable and happy as well 
as quiet. Each breeding female should 
have one of these large cages. 

The corridor is of solid boards, and is 


Mink Farming, With a Foot Note on Skunk Raising 


mink tight, with a large wire-covered 
window at one end, and a small 6-inch 
peep into each cage. It is for the use 
of the attendant, but is also a safety cor- 
ridor, as the individuals that may escape 
when the cage is opened, are still prison- 
ers in the corridor. 
CAGES 

For surplus stock and males in the non- 
breeding season it is well to make a se- 
ries of smaller cages. They are most 
cheaply constructed in groups of four, 
nine or more, two or three stories high, 
and should open into a safety corridor. 
These cages need be only 2 feet high and 
4x5 in size. They are most easily made 
of 2x4 scantling with tongue and groove 
board floors, walled with inch-mesh wire 
netting except on two sides, which should 
have solid boards. 

The floors should be tarred or else 
coated with boiling linseed oil. , 


DENS 

The sleeping dens or boxes are of inch 
boards and are 24x12x8 inches high; 
that is, of a size to pass easily through 
the door of the cage, and are much like 
those for skunk, but have a double vesti- 
bule and an entry but 3 inches in diameter. 
Sometimes I have added drop curtains to 
the outer door, though I am not sure that 
it is wise to cut off the ventilation so 
much, The drop curtain is described on 
page 1301, in the Skunk article for April. 

The whole top of the mink box should 
be hinged in one or two parts, to facili- 
tate cleaning and give complete control. 

A simple, cheap and admirable den can 
be made by putting one small box inside 
another, as indicated in the Skunk notes. 
Such a combination calls for a simple 
water-proof roof that fits down with an 
overlap and is not necessarily hinged, but 
made to lift off. 
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The sliding door is necessary, as it is 
used when a mink is to be trausferred. 
You drive him into his box, close the 
door, then merely move the box and all 
its contents, and so avoid handling or 
worrying the mink. 

STOCK 

In the advertising columns of most of 
the trapper and outdoor magazines are 
offers of mink for sale nowadays, and 
the prices vary greatly. I have bought 
many wild mink for $5 each, but ranch- 
bred mink at a much greater price are 
more to be desired. 

A large proportion of wild mink fret 
and die within a month or so when caged. 
They are less manageable and more prone 
to neglect their duties as parents, so by all 
means get tame, that is, ranch-raised, 
mink if possible. 


To ship them they should always be in 
a strong box that is completely covered 
with wire netting or even sheet iron, ex- 
cept on the front, where the netting is 
necessary. I have known of many mink 
lost through gnawing out of ordinary 
boards. 

There should be a water-pot in one 
corner and, in a bag, a supply of fresh 
meat, enough to allow the creature a 
quarter of a pound each day. The cage 
should be half filled with soft hay, but no 
one should attempt to clean it out en 
route, as these animals are quick as a 
flash to dart out of an opening, and, once 
out, cannot be recaptured. 

There should be a male to every three 
or four females. Some claim that a male 
can serve a dozen females, but experi- 
enced men like A. S. White claim that 
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the results are best if the animals are 


mated in pairs. 
MANAGEMENT 

As soon as a new mink arrives it should 
be put in the examiner or wire-bottomed 
box to determine its sex. This is very 
important, so much so that some breeders 
go to enormous trouble to catch the mink, 
holding it kicking, screaming and biting 
at the leather gloves, while its sex is made 
out, not knowing how simply, easily and 
harmlessly the question might be settled 
with the examining box, already described 
in the skunk article. 

Never put two adult mink together 
without giving each a separate sleeping 
box. In a large cage a dozen of both 
sexes may be associated after the young 
are weaned, provided each has a home to 
which he can retire for refuge when 
worsted in a fight. A lot of weanlings 
may sleep together in one box, but a 
choice of boxes is always safest. 

A. S. White exactly hits the nail on the 
head when he says that in order to suc- 
ceed with mink “You must like mink.” It 
must be a pleasure to you to watch them 
and see that they are happy. Indeed, this 
is the key to all success with animals. 


MATING 
The mating time varies somewhat with 


locality. Sometimes the females come in 
heat as early as mid-February, but with 
most the season is early in March. 

As soon as the swollen parts of the fe- 
males and their hankering actions tell 
that the right time is at hand, the male 
should be put in the cage with four or 
five of them. It should be a large cage 
with four or five dens and as many hiding 
places as possible, as the females often 
fight with each other and unless there are 
plenty of hiding places the weaker are 
likely to be killed; and, of course, two 
males meeting at this time grapple at once 
and to the death. 

After a few days it is an excellent plan 
to remove that male and introduce a new 
one, as there is always a chance of one 
female disliking the first male and refus- 
ing his attentions. 

It is a good rule to leave all females 
with males from March 1st to April Ist; 
after this remove the male. Each female 
must be given a good cage all to herself 
and supplied with a warm, dry den and 
plenty of soft grass for bedding; if this is 
left loose in the cage she will make her 
own nest. 

YOUNG 

Exactly forty-two days after the mating 
the young are born. They number from 
two to six, though according to A. S. 
White they may be as high as eight; and 
their arrival is announced by themselves, 
for they keep up a querulous whimpering 
most of the time from their birthday till 
able to run. This is the crucial period. 
On no account must the mother be dis- 
turbed. If you try to see the young or 
give them better accommodation, or allow 
another adult mink in the cage—or even 
cause any great noise or shaking, the 
mother is more than likely to destroy 
her brood. Perfect seclusion, perfect 
quiet and plenty of varied food are 
the essentials of success in raising the 
brood. 

Feed the mother twice, and give her 
fresh water once a day, doing all as quiet- 
ly as possible. If you have any altera- 
tion to make, or any noisy work to do in 
the pens, or near by, you had better post- 
pone it for a few weeks. 

There should be at least two nesting- 
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boxes in the cage, as one often gets foul, 
and the mother will move the young to 
the other when, in her judgment, it seems 
advisable; but let her manage all such 
things; she would resent your slightest 
interference, however kind. 

When born the young are blind, naked, 
and helpless as babies. It is two or three 
weeks before their eyes open, and about 
five weeks before they come out of the 
nest and begin to take an interest in the 
big world. It is on this occasion that the 
careful breeder usually has his first 
glimpse of the brood. 

They begin to eat solid food now and 
at eight or nine weeks, that is, in July, 
their weaning begins. At ten weeks they 
should be separated from the mother. All 
the young males and females may now 
be allowed to run together in one large 
pen. It should be furnished with plenty 
of dens and hiding places so that quar- 
relsome individuals are not obliged to be 
together, otherwise they are likely to fight, 
and when they do they rarely stop till one 
is killed. 

At this time it is usually easy to tame 
the mink by a little careful petting, etc., 
whereas wild mink, caught after fully 
grown, cannot be tamed but continue wild 
and distrustful to the end. 

About Christmas it is time to separate 
the males. The females may run together 
till late February, but the males are safest 
in solitary confinement after New Year's 
and until needed for breeding. 

At the same time do not forget that ani- 
mals have minds and need amusement. 
Many a wild animal caged dies simply of 
boredness. It has nothing to do, nothing 
to occupy its mind. This is especially true 
of mink; so that the more space, the more 
they can see of the big world, the more 
little incidents in their lives the better. I 
would rather let them quarrel through the 
wires with their neighbors than have noth- 
ing to see or do. It is a good plan to 
change the animals to another cage after 
it has learned all the holes, corners and 
jumps, so that it has to begin all over 
with the new cage. 

If you have two or three that are har- 
monious together, let them continue in one 
cage, at least until the mating season is 
near. 
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FEEDING 


Each mink should have a quarter of a 
pound of fresh meat each day. Fish 
should be given for a change once or 
twice a week. Poultry heads, pigeons, 
rabbits, rats, mice, milk and sometimes 
fresh or dried fruit are healthful changes. 
Mine will eat raisins, figs, bananas and 
sliced apples. Wallace Evans claims that 
a weekly feast of live food is important. 
For meat I usually get horse, lamb-chop 
trimmings and liver. Do not give them 
pork. 4 

Do not salt the food; use the drier if 
it must be kept. 

Feed in the evening, except in the case 
of the mother and young, which need two 
meals a day, morning and evening. 

Give as much food as the animal will 
eat, but remember that they usually carry 
the supply into the nesting-box and unless 
watched they will pile up their bed with 
scraps which eventually make the den 
very filthy smelling. 

Give fresh water every day. 

Once a fortnight give a tonic of sul- 
phate of iron in the drinking-water. It 
should be very dilute, at the rate of a 
thimbleful to a gallon of water. 


DISEASES 


The same diseases as those described 
under the skunk are to be guarded against 
in the mink. Being a more sensitive ani- 
mal, the mink has also some additional 
serious diseases. I have known several 
wild ones to pine away and die in captiv- 
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ity. Also I have known a tame female 
that went into dreadful convulsions when 
much frightened. 


FUR 


This is a cased skin. That is, the only 
slit made in removing it is from one heel 
to the other, across the vent. The skin 
is taken off by turning inside out. The 
toes and tail are skinned and left as part 
of the skin. It is dried and stretched on 
a wedge-shaped board. All fat and meat 
must be scraped off, but artificial heat or 
direct sunlight must not be used to dry 
the skin, nor should salt or other pre- 
servative be used, except perhaps on the 
feet and tail. 

The fur is prime from November 1st 
to April 1st. In 1906 prime dark mink 
brought $5 to $10 each, but they have 
risen considerably since then. 


THE SEA MINK 


About fifty years ago there was a large 
mink that frequented the coast of Maine 
and the Bay of Fundy. It was known as 
the Sea Mink, or Giant Mink (Mustela 
macrodon). It was fully twice as large 
as the common mink and was so eagerly 
pursued by the trappers that it is probably 
extinct. 

There is, however, a chance of a rem- 
nant along the coast of New Brunswick, 
and it is needless to say that a few pairs 
of this large, splendid species would be 
worth a great deal to the fur-farming 
industry. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON SKUNKS 


In answer to many inquiries resulting 
from the first of these articles: 

The simplest, cheapest, easiest den to 
make is a combination of two packing 
boxes, one about a foot square set inside 
of another about 18 inches square and cov- 
ered by an overlapping lid that is cov- 
ered above with rubberoid roofing. The 
diagram shows the plan. The entrances 
are rounded and each 5% inches in diam- 
eter. 


Skunks love to get into a new place and 
explore it. For this reason it is well to 
change them around from time to time and 
give them new and different pens. I have 





always found that any new pen was 
crowded at once to the neglect of the old 
ones. This may be partly due to the clean- 
liness of the place. Most skunks are very 
cleanly—quite housebroken; but there is 
always the chance of a dirty one polluting 
the place, which makes the rest ready to 
move, even if they do not actually go. 


- _ 


Inner Den 





Plan of dovble box den. 


To determine the percentage of young 
raised I wrote to all the prominent fur 
farmers who were interested in skunks. 

F. M. Holbrook, of the Skunk Devel- 
opment Bureau (Box 554, Chicago, IIl.), 
replied: 

“It is the experience of this bureau and 
of others who give intelligent attention to 
the breeding of skunks that from 90 to 95 
per cent of the young born are raised. 
Oftentimes the litters are numerically 
large and there will be the runt which 
will be crowded to the wall, and he is the 
one most likely to fail to reach maturity. 
This is a natural weeding or pruning or 
thinning which is to be expected, and the 
fittest survive. The loss is remarkably 
small, as the above figures show, and illus- 
trates the hardiness of this prolific fur- 
bearer. The largest litter in the records 
oi the bureau was born at its Wisconsin 
station and numbered fourteen.” 

J. M. Bray, the fur farmer of Schwenks- 
ville, Pa., says, “Every one should be able 
to raise 90 to 95 per cent of the young 
born.” H. B. Laymon, of the fur farm at 
Spencer, Indiana, writes, “If skunks have 
the right kind of dens and pens they will 
raise 95 per cent of the young. 

“One year I had a succession of disas- 
ters, including an epidemic of distemper, 
































yet I raised 70 per cent. The next year 
I was away and a hireling left in charge, 
and in spite of much neglect we raised 80 
per cent.” 

I. M. June, of the Riverbank, Stam- 
ford, Conn., fur farm, claims that in 1913 
he raised 100 per cent and rarely has any 
loss. 

Sam Lucas, of Wyoming, Ontario, says, 
“If one can keep the mother from devour- 
ing her young as soon as born one should 
raise all the young.” 

This last seems to be the main problem. 
This year, 1914, has been an unlucky one 
for many ranchers. 

Several skunk farmers complain that 
this season the females have eaten their 
broods. This is due entirely to the feed- 
ing and handling, usually to too much 
meat. As a safe sample dietary: 

All winter feed on dry food, such as 
bread, table scraps, meat, dog-biscuit, etc. 
This food may be thrown in and left till 
eaten. One meal a week is enough in cold 
weather. In severe frost they do not come 
out at all or eat anything. 
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When spring, that is, fine weather, 
comes, feed once every day. The food 
now should consist of boiled rice, bread 
and milk, dog-biscuit and oatmeal. Add 
about once a week a few scraps of meat, 
boiled with the other food. 

There should be three changes of diet 
in a week. 

If the bowels are loose, give less milk 
or boil it with common flour in it. Never 
allow a one-food diet. Variety in this de- 
partment is the key to success. 

In the middle of April shut each female 
in a little pen by herself. It is best on the 
ground, and should have a warm den with 
plenty of bedding. Increase her meat al- 
lowance by doubling it. 

About the first of May give each fe- 
male an egg every other day, also fruit, 
such as raisins, apples, etc., so much as 
she will eat. Give her plenty of fresh 
water. Increase the milk now and see 
that her bowels are kept loose. Keep her 
quiet and the young will appear anywhere 
from the 10th to the 25th of May and all 
will go well. 


NEXT ARTICLE: MARTEN FARMING 


ABOLISH SPRING SHOOTING 


HOW THE ABOLITION OF SPRING SHOOTING HAS WORKED IN CONNECTICUT 


BY GEO. W. COMSTOCK 


growth of the army of sportsmen who 

are opposed to spring shooting. A 
decade ago perhaps one man out of every 
ten was wise enough to see that the con- 
tinuous slaughter of ducks during the en- 
tire season they spent with us in the 
States (for the spring shooting propa- 
ganda meant practically that) would even- 
tually work havoc in their ranks. To-day 
it is safe to say with a degree of certainty 
that this old ratio is reversed. I am sure 
this is so in the States tha. for a few years 
have given the ducks a chance in the 
spring. 

A hunter in this section who favors 
spring shooting is indeed a rarity. I 
could name dozens of converts if I de- 
sired, men who a few years ago were 
unalterably opposed to the proposition to 


|: is indeed gratifying to note the 





abolish spring shooting, and who now 
would be equally indignant were the law 
to be changed. For the gunners now 
each fall are reaping the harvest that 
comes and is sure to come so long as the 
ducks are let alone at the time they ought 
to be. 

Not for a long time has duck shooting 
been so good in Connecticut as it has of 
late years, and each fall is an improve- 
ment over the previous one. I am told by 
one of my friends who spends the entire 
fall on the marshes, guiding parties, that 
the autumn of 1913 was the best he ever 
knew; other gunners speak likewise; and 
the observations of these sportsmen bear 
out my Own experience. 

There must be a reason for this; there 
is. It’s so simple we wonder why it wasn’t 
thought of long ago—long ago when our 
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handsome wood duck graced most every 
pond and woodland stream and startled 
us so often with his plaintive wee-uwk and 
swish of wings as we disturbed him on our 
fishing jaunts. And here’s the reason— 
merely a reiteration of what Charles Ask- 
ins and W. H. Miller both have said in 
recent issues of FIELD AND STREAM. It’s 
nothing more or less than the abolishment 
of spring shooting. And the statements 
they so truly make that ducks would breed 
in the States if left alone in the spring is 
well illustrated here in Connecticut where 
for eight years we’ve given them protec- 
tion, 

Let no one infer, however, from what I 
have thus far said that I am about to tell 
of ducks by the thousands where once 
there were none. No one, I am sure, at 
all familiar with conditions in the East 
would ever expect such a radical change 
as that. Connecticut, one must remember, 
is a small State, no larger than the coun- 
ties of some of our western States, and in 
regard to the number of people to the 
square mile it ranks third of all the States 
in the Union. One can readily see by this 
that hunters must be comparatively numer- 
ous and such is, indeed, the case. I am 
inclined to think, too, that the proportion 
of gunners is greater than in most sec- 
tions of the country, for a perusal of the 
statistics of the hunters’ licenses taken out 
as given in the Connecticut Fish and Game 
Commissioner’s report for the years 1911 
and 1912 show some figures that are sur- 
prising. For instance, a town of eight 
hundred inhabitants, but a short distance 
from where I live, shows that one license 
is taken out to every eleven of its popu- 
lation. And yet, in spite of these things, 
the density of population, the army of 
hunters that is ever growing larger and 
the hundred and one things one might 
mention as detrimental to the increase of 
wild fowl, ducks continue to thrive and 
grow in numbers. 

Twenty years ago a flock of black ducks 
in the summer was a rarity; to-day it is a 
common sight. Twenty years ago when 


the law opened in September (or was it 
August?) nobody went hunting for ducks 
for there weren’t any to hunt; to-day 
when the law goes off on September first 


a man runs some risk of getting shot by 
someone of the hunters concealed about 
the sloughs and dog-holes of a certain 
cove I know. For the ducks are there and 
have been for months. 

In July the first of the young ducks are 
seen, in flocks of eight or ten, perhaps an 
old one and her brood. Later on others 
join them, and in August they’re all to- 
gether in a vast flock. In this one cove 
alone—a somewhat lonely and _ unfre- 
quented spot to be sure—I have seen in 
the latter part of August surely five hun- 
dred ducks in one flock, all home-raised 
birds, too; for the flight birds rarely come 
till a month later. 

Now if this state of affairs can in so 
short a time be brought about in the 
thickly settled East, merely by doing away 
with our spring gunning, what would hap- 
pen in the West where the population is 
not one-tenth as dense and where condi- 
tions are much more favorable for the 
reproduction of game? It can be readily 
seen what would occur, and that is why, 
with our new Federal law in operation, 
I can see great things ahead for the duck 
hunter. I believe this new law, while it 
contains a few flaws, is, in the main, the 
best we ever had in this country; and I 
am confident that in a few yea-s the truth 
of this statement will be evident. 

What I have said concerning the black 
duck in regard to its increase in the East 
is equally true of some other varieties, 
notably the broad-bills or scaups. Of 
course the broad-bill does not breed in 
this section of the country, but he does 
come here as soon as the ice goes out of 
the coves in the spring and tarries unmo- 
lested till he feels the impulse to move to 
more northern climes. I always like to 
think of him as going north in the spring 
and coming back when the first hard frosts 
announce the coming of autumn bringing 
his family with him. This may be all 
fancy or it may be all fact; at any rate 
he returns each fall in increasing num- 
bers. It’s plainly seen, then, that the 
doing away of spring shooting works 
well either for the ducks that want to 
live with us the year round or for those 
that merely tarry with us on their migra- 
tions. 














THAT HOOKWORM TROUT 


BY DR. WILLIAM P. ABBOT 


Winner Third Grand Prize, Brown Trout Class, 1913 Contest 


cal aid. I have caught several fish of 
different species that had various as- 
sortments of disease, but for a clean case 
of hookworm (sleeping sickness, lazy sick- 
ness) this was the worst I have ever seen. 

It was a matter of kindness to the inno- 
cent or one of plain out-and-out suicide 
on the part of the fish. I almost believe 
that, had I waited, that trout would, of 
his own free will, have walked out of the 
water, up the bank and curled up quietly 
in my creel. Had it not been for the 
rules and regulations governing the F1eLp 
AND STREAM Fishing Contest, I would, 
out of pure disgust, have kicked that fish 
out of the water. But as that did not fill 
the required specifications, I was forced 
to accept the conditions and take him in 
the prescribed manner. 

When my wife and I started on our 
trip she said, “Perhaps you can catch 
one of the prizes offered by FIELD AND 
StrEAM.” I pooh-poohed the idea, but ad- 
mitted that I was willing to try, and 
thought possibly I could land the prize fly 
rod for the largest brook trout brought 
in, which had been offered by a local 
hardware store. Well, so be it; “All’s 
well that ends well,” etc. We got both. 

To get down to business. We took the 
steamer at Duluth and after a five-hour 
ride on Lake Superior arrived at our 
destination, Baptism River, being taken 
from the steamer into a small, seaworthy 
rowboat—a feat easily accomplished in 
fair weather, but one lending many 
charms, thrills and chances during a good 
northeaster. We struck what has been 
the experience and luck of many a fisher- 
man—fine weather for church picnics, but 
no good for fish that are all eyes and 
some brains. The sun came up promptly 
every morning about the same time, 
stayed up every day for about the same 


[ was a bad case—quite beyond medi- 





length of time, and set every night about 
the same time. By real hard work we 
managed to land sufficient small, inexperi- 
enced trout to live on, but all of the large, 
prize-winning variety reclined calmly be- 
hind their pet rocks, smiling at our stren- 
uous efforts to get out sufficient line to 
lend an air of dignity and individuality 
to those flies—to make them appear per- 
fectly free and unconnected by any means 
to those peculiarly formed humans fran- 
tically wading down-stream. But no use; 
those several eyes showed them the con- 
nection, and those wise brains said, “We 
are not hungry to-day, thank you.” 

So it continued for six out of our seven 
days’ stay. We enjoyed the outing, yes, 
but as a successful fishing trip, from a 
fisherman’s standpoint, it lacked many of 
the essentials—principally the fish. And 
as for any prize winners, it was a joke 
enjoyed and appreciated—not so much by 
us as by the prize winners. Our prayers 
for rain had remained unanswered, but on 
the last night of our stay it came—came 
pattering onto the roof, out on the hills 
and up the stream. We smiled to our- 
selves and thought and talked about what 
we would do next day; how we would 
put it over on them and carry home some 
of our much-sought-for prizes. We knew 
the stream and the fish well, and we knew 
what the rain would do for us and we 
were glad—the smiles would change faces. 

Before I proceed with my story, let me 
digress for a minute and tell of a former 
trip which we made under much the same 
conditions. Two years ago I took a party 
of old friends up the same river and had 
much the same experience. On that trip 
I had one of the most gratifying fishing 
experiences I have ever had and one that 
I will always remember. 

For about a week we fished with indif- 
ferent or fair success. On the first day 
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CAUGHT ON THE JUMP 








out I located, behind five well-chosen 
rocks, five rainbows of about one pound 
each. Each fish, as I came to him and 
offered the lure, acted very much as I 
should imagine an intelligent over-ani- 
mated streak of lightning might act. A 
flash, and that was all. I saw just the 
flash of his sides as he came from under 
his rock to the hook and back to the rock 
again. Try as I would and with any lure 
I would, I could not again induce those 
fish to expose themselves. Not one of 
them so much as touched the hook. Each 
day down the stream the same thing hap- 
pened; the same flash in the same way, 
and that was all. Perhaps a better fisher- 
man could tell a different story. I did my 
best and my best was for naught. 

On the last day came the rain—just 
enough good, wet rain to wash a little clay 
into the water and make it slightly muddy. 
Immediately I set out. I went to the first 
rock and offered my fly. As before, I saw 
the lightning-like flash, but this time it 
was different. The line snapped out like 
a shot, and in another instant I had a 
leaping, running, crazy fish to handle on 
the end of a four-ounce rod. You can 
talk about a fighting brook trout, but it 
has never been my luck to strike any 
whose fight can compare with that of a 
medium-sized rainbow that has thrown a 
fit. It was a fight to the finish, a struggle 
for freedom until he lay exhausted in the 


creel. Satisfaction! Well, the word 
doesn’t convey the meaning or explain the 
three-inch gain in chest expansion, to say 
nothing of the exhilaration of returning 
to camp with all five of those much-sought- 
for fish in my possession. The same thing 
happened at each rock—the first cast, the 
first strike, the fine exhibition of game 
and fight, and the addition to the basket 
one by one of my old friends. They were 
all of the same size and weight and as 
nearly identical as five separate things 
could be. 

That same evening, while fishing in the 
gorge, I had another experience which will 
be referred to later. I was using two 
midge flies, about number sixteen, and 
hooked a brown trout, weight estimated 
at seven pounds. I worked him for about 
twenty minutes, and after several attempts 
to use the net finally caught the upper fly 
in the meshes of the net. That was all 
for that day, except that the rest of the 
party said a blue haze settled over the 
country in the vicinity of the river, and 
particularly over the gorge where I was 
fishing. 

Now back to our story. In the morning 
we found the river a little higher and the 




















water somewhat cloudy. Up the stream 
we went, my wife taking one side of the 
falls and I the other. Too bad we didn’t 
change, for I naturally would rather have 
her write this story than do it myself. 
Please pardon me when I say that what 
followed more disgusted than pleased me. 
I don’t remember exactly how it hap- 
pened, but I believe the fly was trailing in 
the turbulent waters at my feet where the 
falls entered the pool when I attempted to 
throw the fly over my shoulder to make 
the first cast into the pool. The line or fly 
was caught and I attempted to free it, 
when something didn’t seem to be quite 
right. I tightened on the line and held it, 
when, to my surprise, it slowly started for 
deep water. I don’t remember what I 
said, but it was something to the effect 
that I must have hooked a turtle, 
or some such beast. After a little persua- 
sion I brought my captive into calm water 
of the pool, and to my surprise beheld 
for the first time a rather large brown 
trout calmly and serenely paddling back 
and forth with the fly held in his mouth. 
I believe he thought it was a joke and that 
he was playing with me. There was just 
one good point about that fish—he had a 
peculiar aversion to close quarters to the 
landing net. It was no trick to work him 
up to within ten feet of me, but when it 
came to getting into close quarters or to 
putting the net over his -head, that was 
another question. He would actually wake 
up and make a dash of about thirty or 
forty feet like a real live fish, and then 
allow himself to be towed back like a log 
of wood. It probably required fifteen or 
more such efforts before I had a good 
opportunity to slip the net over his nose 
and toss him onto the shore. As I did so, 
the whole method of fight, the size and 
appearance of the fish, reminded me of 
something I had seen before—it was the 
same fish I lost two years ago down in 
the gorge. I am as positive that it was 
the same brute as positive can be in a 
case of that kind. His actions, appear- 
ance and weight corresponded exactly to 
those of my old friend, and as no such 
fish has been taken in the meantime, I am 
thoroughly convinced. At any rate, as- 
suming such to be the case, I was glad to 
see my old friend. My wife called across 





That Hookworm Trout 








THE LITTLE FIGHTER AND THE BIG LOAFER 


to me that I didn’t seem to be very proud 
of my big fish, and I admitted that I didn’t 
think I had much to feel proud of; that I 
had caught many a sucker, but never one 
as lazy as that big brown fellow lying on 
the rocks in front of me. At any rate, 
his hookworm did not bother him any 
more; the operation was successful. A 
few minutes later I hooked and landed a 
three-and-three-fourths-pound brook trout ; 
but that is another story. 

Two interesting features of our day’s 
fishing at the pool were watching the 
large trout attempting to jump the falls, 
and the other was the heels-over-head 
precipitation of two greater merganser 
ducks down the falls and into the pool. 
After one look at us they continued their 
crazy half-flying, half-swimming and 
tumbling through the rocks and down the 
rapids, to rise at the second pool and go 
soaring off down the river. 

‘etal Sage7 0s) 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE—BROWN 
TROUT, 1913 


WON BY DR, WILLIAM P. ABBOT, DULUTH, 
MINN. 

Weight—634 pounds. 

Length—26% inches. 

Girth—133%4 inches. 

Where caught—Baptism River, Minn. 

Rod—Montagne City. 

Reel—Vom Hofe. 

Line—Kingfisher. 

Lure—McGinty fly. 
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HUNTING AND WOODCRAFT 


A RECORD BIGHORN 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. 
ost careful measurements of 
the bighorn ram shot on my recent 
trip with Frost and Richards show 
as follows: Base, 17%; curl, 34; 
spread, 23. According to Row- 
land Ward’s records of big game, 
this is the fifth largest ram (Ovis 
canadensis) ever killed in all the 
world. The four larger than mine 
are as follows: 18, 17%, 17%, 
174%; none of them, ‘however, have 
as wide a spread as mine. 
Faithfully yours, 
Dan J. SINGER. 


FINE ES OF COON 
HUNTING 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. 

I have just finished reading Mr. 
Frank L. Gummer’s article “A 
Coon Hunt in the Genesee Val- 
ley,” and as I never fail to enjoy 
reading or hearing an account of a 
real good “coon hunt’’ I am very 
thankful to Mr. Gummer for the 
article, but, while I do not wish 
to appear as critic, I think Mr. 
Gummer left out much to be de- 
sired in the sport. 

Although I am not an expert in 
the art of coon hunting, I have 
certainly hunted with and been in 
company of some “past masters” in 
the art, and now if you'll be still 
I'll give you a few razor-back 
notions of “coon huntin’.” 

In the first place, you need one 
old dog something like Mr. Gum- 
mer’s and Mr. Bennett’s old Fritz, 
perhaps more demonstrative 
(there’ no fun in still hunting 
coons), and at least three houn 
pups that will give the coon a 
chance, and the whole countryside 





will know you’re enjoying your- 
self. You need the pups to help 
old Fritz make the welkin ring 
and furnish the whole sport after 
Mr. Coon is brought to earth. 
And now about bringing him_ to 
earth: shooting him is murder, 
nothing less, and no man should 
be acquitted unless the tree is 
too “awful big” for anyone to 
climb, but if the crowd is any 
good there’s most generally some 
one along that regards the climb- 
ing as the very essence of the 
sport. I know some “hazel split- 
ters’ right here in Arkansas that 
would tackle a California redwood 
to “jump” a coon. Yes, that’s it, 
“jump” him. Don’t run the risk 
of breaking the limb and maybe 
your neck trying to shake him 
out; you can “shine up” his vicin- 
ity with your bull’s-eye, and if 
there’s no twigs up there cut one 
and carry up with you. You can 
fasten it in the back of your 
clothes somewhere out of your way, 
and, when you get near enough 
and get yourself fixed, just put 
your hat on the end of the stick, 
inform the crowd below that it’s 
time to collar old Fritz, and start 
the hat toward Mr. Coon very 
slowly—be assured that he'll watch 
the movement with intense inter- 
est. When you get the hat with- 
in about three feet of him, check 
it for at least two seconds, then 
a quick jab with the stick and 
hat and Mr. Coon will leave the 
limb without further ado, and 
the man who has old Fritz collared 
had better hold tight if he doesn’t 
want the sport spoiled. ou can 
have the boys below shine up 
the scene of conflict with your 
bull’s-eye if you wish, and take in 


the game from your perch up in 
the tree, or you can slide down 
and reach the land again in plenty 
of time to witness the closing 
performance; that is, if old Fritz 
don’t get loose before you get 
down. 

Again it may become highly 
necessary to loose old Fritz if 
you don’t want a second chase. I 
nave known old coons to put the 
pups out of business and make 
their getaway before you could get 
the old dog into action; again 
I've heard of pups being Killed in 
these midnight conflicts, although 
I’ve never witnessed it. However, 
it certainly is the way to test 
the gameness of your pups. 

I could give some very inter- 
esting accounts of various expedi- 
tions, but as I have no typewriter 
nor time to put the script in good 
form I suppose I had better desist. 
However, if no bad luck happens 
I'll have some of the fun this 
winter, and I mean to take a 
kodak along as I want to obtain 
some views for the readers of 
FIELD AND STREAM. 

I am certainly hand and glove 
with the Camp-Fire Club in their 
promotion of ideal sport and na- 
ture study; here’s hoping that they 
may have grand success and also 
that Mr. Gummer or some good 
old-timer may come with another 
coon yarn. 

Respectfully, 
JosepH W. Carter. 

Fayetteville, Ark. 


TRAINING A DOG ON SKUNES 
Field and Stream Pub. Co. 


If it would not be asking too 
much of you, would you please tell 














me how to train my dog to hunt 
skunks? Also, would like to hear 
from a brother reader referring to 
the same; also what dogs they 
think are best. Thanking you in 
advance, I remain, 
Frep R. BaLpwin. 
P. O. Box No, 34. 
Charlton, Mass. 


Ans.—The best and _ simplest 
manner of getting any kind of 
hunting dog to seek for and give 
chase on any particular kind of 
game is to run the pup along with 
older dogs and let him make ob 
servations. On short order he will, 
tov, take to it if instinctively so 
inclined. The dogs usually em- 
ployed for hunting skunk are the 
fox hound, airedale, or most any 
kind of cross possessing grit and 
trailing propensity.—Epb, F, Haser- 
LEIN. 


A SAFE HUNTING COLOR 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. : 

I am writing you about a safe 
color for the sportsman to wear 
when exposed to the carelessness 
of the amateur hunter, and even 
to the older hunter—sometimes. 
And it’s a color I have worn for 
over thirty years in nearly all of 
the large game States and I have 
never known of but one hunter 
being injured when wearing this 
color. I read of one man having 
been wounded with a red shirt as 
a hunting shirt, but I think it 
might have been rather too long 
out of the wash. My outfit con- 
sists of a red hat or cap of the 
most brilliant hue, and a red shirt 
outside of all other garments. The 
latter to be taken off when not 
hunting, for by wearing it during 
a hunting trip it often becomes too 
dark to be of much protection. I 
can approach game with this outfit 
without much trouble, and often I 
have walked across cleared lands 
caused by forest fires and shot 
deer that were watching my ap- 
proach. It is a color not easily 
mistaken for any kind of game, 
and no man can be excusable who 
would shoot at it without every 
precaution having been taken to 
guard against accidents. I ad- 
vocated this color when living in 
Michigan some twenty years ago, 
and still I read of the many hunt- 
ers who are killed annually in 
that State as well as Wisconsin, 
and I am persuading a firm of 
gentlemen in St. Joseph, Mo., to 
manufacture caps of this color to 
offer the sportsmen who wish to 
protect themselves against accidents 
that can be easily avoided. A red 
shirt should be a part of the out- 
fit to make it complete, and I hope 
some firm will offer them to the 
sportsmen. 

If you will kindly publish this 
for the benefit of the gentlemen 
who seek the greatest pleasure that 
can be offered the busy man who 
wants a vacation I think you will 
deserve the gratitude of every 
sportsman who tries it. 

Yours truly, 
Dr. Carter McVINneE Tosey. 
Mountain Home, Idaho. 


A PLEA FOR HUMANE TRAPS 


Editor Firtp anp STREAM: 
I was very much pleased when 
I read the article on the cruelty 


The Sportsman’s World 


of steel traps in the August num- 
ber of Fietp anp Stream to see 
that trappers are beginning to 
realize what a cruel thing the steel 
trap is. I have used steel traps 
myself for a number of years, and 
| ‘suppose I should keep still and 
not try to make you fellows stop 
using them, but | am only going 
to try to make you see the right 
side of things. rother Trappers, 
please wake up and realize that 
nothing is more cruel than catch- 
ing an animal in a steel trap. 
Please realize that with man’s 
present ingenuity traps can be 
made and are already being made 
that will kill instantly or in a few 
moments. These traps cost more 
than the old kind, to be sure, but 
every animal caught in one is 
yours for keeps. ‘The disagreeable 
task of killing is done away with 
and you have a pelt worth more 
money because the animal has not 
suffered. You all know that the 
less an animal suffers the more his 
value. Will it not be much more 
agreeable to you to go to your 
trap line in the morning and find 
every animal that has been caught 
dead, and won’t you feel better 
to know that you will not have 
any more gnawed-off legs in your 
traps? Will it not be better for 
the fur trade in general to have 
better pelts? Hundreds of animals 
lay in the woods minus one leg 
and rot, food for other ones, while 
they might be worth anywhere 
from 50 cents up. 

Some of you will no doubt 
argue and say that an animal 
killed instantly will freeze hard as 
a rock in a few hours. That is 
nothing and can easily be fixed 
by putting it in lukewarm water. 
It won’t hurt the pelt in the least, 
as all animals get wet one time 
or another, and putting them in 
warm water does no damage. 
Besides nearly all States have 
made a law compelling trappers 
to visit their traps at least once 
in every 24 hours’ so animals 
caught only on exceptionally cold 
nights will have to be thawed out 
this way. 

We should all make it our 
business to get the use of the steel 
trap stopped in all the States. The 
Victor people have made several 
kinds of instant-killing traps and 
no doubt all steel trap companies 
will soon be making them. Some 
of the leading fur companies are 
selling these traps now at whole- 
sale prices. It is possible to get 
traps that will kill instantly for 
animals of all sizes; the Victor 
Company has them in stock now, 
ranging in sizes of 1 to 4. You, 
Brother Trapper, can help intro- 
duce them by buying them now 
and using them this winter. You can 
show them to your friends and 
explain their humane qualities, 
their sure killing, and their use- 
fulness in preventing the ex- 
termination of fur-bearing animals. 
Hundreds of animals die in the 
woods, in their dens and in places 
where the trapper seldom finds 
them after getting out of a steel 
trap and suffering agonies which 
no pen can describe. 

oping that my appeal will not 
be disregarded by you, Brother 
Hunter and Trapper, I beg to 
remain, 
Yours truly, 
A. TRAPPER. 
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A 450 LB. BLACK BEAR 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. 

The enclosed photo is of a black 
bear, weight 450 pounds, length 
seven feet from tip of nose to tail 
piece, killed by Fred. Fredrickson, 
hunter and trapper, one and a 
half miles southwest of Oso, Wash. 

Yours truly, 
L. W. THrece. 
Box 25, Arlington, Wash. 


INFORMATION ON BARNEGAT 
BAY 


Editor of Firetp anp STREAM: 
Dear Sir:— 

As I have read several of your 
articles on hunting and fishing in 
Barnegat Bay, I would like some 
information as to how to get 
there, what equipment one would 
need for a week’s camping trip, 
and any other data that would be 
valuable. Thanking you, 

Yours truly, 
New York City. W. W. Wacker. 

Ans.—Replying to your inquiry 
concerning Barnegat, would say 
that the nearest railway station is 
Seaside Park, N. J., ‘reached by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad from 
New York, changing cars at Point 
Pleasant. There are several good 
hotels at Seaside Park. As for 
bait, shedder crabs are for sale 
at the public docks by boys who 
make a_ business of collecting 
them. 

You will need a mosquito-proof 
tent with a high sill to keep out 
the sand. The best camping spot 
that I know of is near one of 
the life-saving stations, either 
Forked River, Cedar Creek or 
North Point, all three of them 
reached by your rowboat. Boats 
can be hired at Seaside Park. I 
would not advise a canoe, as you 
will surely be wind-bound. Walk- 
ing along the beach with your 
duffle is also a poor scheme, as the 
distance is about seven to ten 
miles, and walking on the sand 
very laborious. 

By corresponding with Hartie 
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I. Phillips, of the Asbury Park 
Fishing club, you can undoubtedly 
get one of the boys to go down 
there about the same time, which 
will help a good deal. I should 
advise bringing a surf rod and a 
light weaktfish rod for bay fishing, 
an old 12-gauge shotgun, plenty 
of shells loaded with eights, and 
a dozen ag | yellow-leg decoys. 
Keep your outfit light, as you will 
have to portage all of it in from 
the dock at the life-saving station to 
your site in the dunes. We 


usually camp about half a mile - 


from the life-saving station up or 
down the beach. The best ground 
is between Cedar Creek Life-Sav- 
ing Station and the North Point 
of Barnegat Inlet. 
Yours truly, 
Eprror. 


PREPARING A KEAD FOR THE 
TAXIDERMIST 


Cut all around the neck close 
to the shoulder, slit the skin along 
the top of the neck, beginning at a 
point a little behind the antiers, 
then make a straight cut to the 
base of each horn, resulting in a 
“y” shaped incision. Peel the 
skin off the neck, and disjoint the 
skull just behind the ears. Work 
the skin off the skull, cutting and 
prying when necessary. hen 
you reach the nose, cut the car- 
tilage well back of the nostrils and 
the skin will be free. Scrape all 
the flesh off the scalp and skull 
and remove the brains thoroughly, 
but leave the cartilage on the 
skull. Don’t scald the skull to re- 
move the flesh as this takes off the 
gristle and weakens the thin parts 
of the structure. 

Salt the skin thoroughly, rub- 
bing it in well and be sure to get 
enough around the base of the 
ears and nostrils. You might slit 
the lips on the inside so as to 
work the salt in well at that point. 
Roll the skin up, hair side out, 
and leave it over night in a cool 
place. The next morning hang the 
skin up to dry away from the 
fire or sun, but first touch up any 
spots where the salt has not pene- 
trated. 

You ought to have five pounds 
of salt for a deer and three times 
that to properly care for the head 
and hide of a moose or elk, but 
less will do. 

To save a bear’s skin proceed as 
above, but cut all along the belly 
to the lower jaw and not down 
tke back of the neck. 

P. R. Rostnson. 


TRAINING THE HOUND 


Editor F1etp anp STREAM: 

Would you kindly advise me 
through your columns where I can 
buy a good book on “Beagle 
hound training for hunting rabbits, 
covering such subjects as “yr 
in, took tracking, barking on ol 
trails, pace, etc. Thanking you in 
advance for any information you 
might send, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Jarry WALSH. 
New York City. 


We advise “Training the 
Hound,” by W. A. Bruette, a 
ractical work on the training of 
aeunda, beagles and coon dogs. 


Field and Stream 
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A UNIQUE CHAIR 


Believing all lovers of Fre.p 
AND STREAM will enjoy seeing the 
most beautiful horn chair in ex- 
istence, I am sending its photo. 
I have spent years in gathering, 
polishing, arranging, ashionin 
and constructing this unique an 
remarkable chair. It is very mas- 
sive, being forty inches wide and 
fifty-six inches high, consisting of 
forty-four horns gathered trom 
every continent, Africa, Asia, 
South Sea Islands, India, Aus- 
tralia, France, Russia, Argentina, 
Mexico; buffalo horns; also horns 
from several different States. 
The color blend is in perfect har- 
mony throughout. All horns are 
finely polished and solidly filled, 
leather upholstered. No man is 
too large to sit in it comfortably. 
It will give me pleasure to show 
it to any Frecp anp STREAM reader 
who is interested in high-class art 
horn construction. 

Fraternally, 
D. C. Mitts. 

Belleville, Kan. 


WATERPROOFING TENTS 


For those who do not care to 
mix up a_ tent waterproofing 
formula, we feel that it should be 
known that there is an efficient 
compound on the market that has 
been used for years by a well- 
known tent manufacturer whose 
rame we will be glad to send to 
any camper on request.—EbpiTor. 


HE FOUND THE BIG BEAR 


Seated at home, around a good 
winter fire, many a hunter be- 
lieves of himself that he fears no 
wild game whatsoever. But the 
true hunter, the man who gets 
game and who knows most about 
wild animals, is not usually quite 
so boastingly brave. One old 
hunter tells this story: 

“You can talk about your brave 
men who simply can’t scare, and 
about your cowards who see 
danger twice as big as it reall 
is. I hope I’m_ neither—but 
have the skull of a grizzly bear 
that I—that we—killed out in 
Idaho, that looked bigger than the 
biggest bear I ever heard a real 
coward describe. 





“Jack Hawkins and I were 
hunting. We had about all the 
deer and smaller game we wanted; 
and I was getting real anxious 
for a big bear. “The bigger he is, 
the better he’ll suit,’ was my 


oast. 

“Did you ever see a really big 
bear?’ asked Hawkins. 

“ *No-o, I can’t say that I have,’ 
I had to admit. ‘But I ain’t afraid 
of all the bears there ever were, 
with this gun,’ and I fondled my 
powerful 30-40 rifle. 

“ ‘Well—all right,’ was Jack’s 
quizzical remark. He had hunted 
bears a lot. 

“Next day, I was out looking 
for game, when I heard a noise 
ahead of me; the rattling of 
stones and the soft crushing or 
rotting wood. 

“I crawled through the brush, 
to within about 70 yards. 

“Well, sir, I had my wish for 
the biggest bear that ever lived— 
for there he was. I would not 
attempt to say just how big—but 
when he thought he heard some- 
thing, and stood up on his hind 
legs to look in my direction, he 
stood at least twelve feet tall! 
There never was a bear with such 
teeth in all the world. I almost 
thought he could swallow me from 
where he stood! 

“This was my chance to kill 
the boss of all the mountains. Did 
I do it? I did not! I wouldn't 
have shot at that bear alone for 
a million dollars, though I had a 
gun twice as deadly and twice as 
rapid fire. You haven’t the 
faintest idea of how big and how 
ferocious and invulnerable such 
a bear can look! I would as lief 
have stayed in the track of an 
avalanche and expected to shoot 
it down with a slingshot as that 
bear! 

“‘When he gave it up and settled 
back down to digging grubs, you'd 
better believe I crawled back the 
way I had come. 

“Luckily, I met Jack before I 
had gone a quarter of a mile. We 
separated a little ways, and started 
back towards where the bear still 
stood digging at the old log; we 
could hear him puff as he blew the 
powdery, pungent rotting wood 
from his face. 

“Getting carefully and _ silently 
into position, each about a hundred 
yards from the bear, both took 
careful aim and then I gave a 
loud ‘Whoosh!’ to make him raise 
his head. He did, and on the 
instant two bullets struck him, 
one in the ear and the other in 
the other eye. He dropped dead 
as a stone. It was as easy as 
shooting a rabbit or a clay pigeon 
target. 

“But I shall never forget what 
an effect that huge bear had on 
me alone! Honestly, I didn’t be- 
lieve he could be killed with a 
cannon. I saved his skull, and 
have it mounted. The jaws, 
articulated with wire, will open 
18 inches, and the teeth are two 
inches long. He could have bitten 
a man through the body at one 
bite; his big claws were 9 inches 
long—regular scythe blades!—and 
he was actually bigger than any 
range horse I ever saw. But he 
was killed so easily—after he had 
scared me _ cold!” 


N. 

















FIGHT FOR THE GAME OF 
CALIFORNIA 


To the People of California: 

great conflict now is raging 
in your state, over the sensible 
preservation or the brutal annihila- 
tion of the game of California. 
The alien-born and misnamed 
“People’s Game Protective Asso- 
ciation” is urging you to write 
“No” on your ballots next No- 
vember “a the referendum 
clause to decide the fate of the 
existing law prohibiting the sale 
of game. 

‘the forces of destruction have 

money profits at stake, and they 
are making a hard fight to convince 
you that “the poor workingman” 
should be given a royal chance to 
buy ducks at $1.50 per pair, and 
other game at proportionate prices. 
The game-dealers and the market- 
gunners are putting forth plent 
of money and effort—to hoodwin 
Ge people of California at the 
olls. 
* Now, men and women of Cali- 
fornia, whatever you do, DON’T 
let that alien association, headed 
by Corriea, Sischo, Giannini, and 
Campodonico, “pull the wool” 
over your eyes in this matter. 
Don’t be hoodwinked by the game- 
destroying gang that cares only 
for “da mon”! 

If you feel that you must have 
your game slaughtered for cash 
and sold for profits (and exter- 
minated), do it with your eyes 
open, and not because you have 
been fooled by a lot of men whose 
names you can’t pronounce! You, 
The People-at-Large of California, 
may have a legal (but not a 
moral!) right to exterminate your 
game by a majority vote, if you 
choose to do it, but in any event 
don’t give John F. Corriea and his 
fellow game-dealers a chance to 
say that they have fooled the 
people of California in this matter. 

Here is one fact that I want you 
to know, and remember, no mat- 
ter which way you vote: 

There is nothing as deadly to 
the game of any state or nation 
as its slaughter and sale for money 
profits; and the slaughter of game 
for sale always leads quickly and 
directly to extermination. 

Don’t deceive yourselves; and 
don’t let Corriea deceive you on 
that point! The statement I have 
given you is so well founded, and 
so well recognized throughout 
America, that it is no longer open 
to argument. Why should anyone 
waste time in proving it again, 
when the records are so over- 
whelming. Just as sure as you 
vote “No,” and repeal the excel- 
lent and very necessary _ Flint- 
Carey Law, just that surely will 
the game of California, and also 
the migratory game of Oregon 
and hang: ar be swept away 
for game-dealers’ profits, and ex- 
terminated before your eyes. 

You may have the legal right to 
exterminate your own share of 
the game of California; but you 
have no right, either legal or 
moral, to rob your children of their 
inheritance in that stock of game! 
The people of this generation did 


CONSERVATION 


not give to California the game of 
the State, and therefore that 
game is not theirs to exterminate 
if they choose. Market-shooting 
and the sale of migratory game in 
California is not a square deal to 
the people of Oregon, Washington 
and Alaska, where the sale of game 
is prohibited by law! The ethics 
of the situation are inexorable. 
The voters of California have no 
moral right to vote for extermina- 
tion! 

Regarding this contest, I have 
no doubt whatever as to the in- 
tentions of the people of Cali- 
fornia, provided the thinking man 
and woman can be reached. ‘The 
danger lies in lack of knowledge, 
inattention, or a misunderstanding 
that votes “No” when “Yes” is 
intended. It is time for the 
people who care about game and 
wild life to bestir themselves about 
this matter. It is time for parents 
who want their children to have a 
square deal, and a chance to know 
what it is to shoot ducks and geese 
in gentlemanly ways ten years 
hence, to see that all their friends 
and neighbors vote right on this 
question. It is time for California 
as a whole to decide once more 
that she will be a good neighbor 
to Oregon and Washington, regard- 
ing. the sale-of-game evil. 

inally, remember this parting 
word: 

If Corriea and his gang do suc- 
ceed in hoodwinking the people of 
California by securing the repeal 
of the Flint-Carey Law, then bid 
your game a long farewell. Great 
and small, numerous and scarce, it 
will be exterminated in quick 
time, absolutely beyond the power 
of recall; and if you permit it, 
either passively or actively, your 
children and grandchildren will 
not hold you blameless. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ILL1AM T. Hornapay. 
(Author of “Our Vanishing Wild 
Life.””) 


A “FIELD AND STREAM” 
CONSERVATION CLUB 


Editor Fietp anv STREAM: 
Dear Sir. 

There has been organized in this 
city a club called the “Field and 
Stream Club” for the purpose of 
promoting hunting, fishing, protec- 
tion and propagation of game, and 
all outdoor sports. The officers 
are as follows: President, Lincoln 
Wadsworth; secretary, Bruce S. 
MacMillian; treasurer, Lawrence 
Reebe; honor trustee, Charles L. 
Richards. The club has_ con- 
ducted one successful shoot and 
has also done good work in feed 
ing quail during the heavy snow 
this winter. Among the regula- 
tions of the club is a clause pro- 
hibiting the use of an automatic 
shotgun in the field. The club 
would like to hear from the secre- 
tary of similar organizations in this 
vicinity concerning their work. 
Address all communications to the 
“Field and Stream Club,” Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

Bruce S, MacMI tran, 
ec. of F. A, S. 





ADIRONDACKS 
INTACT 


KEEP THE 


FIELD AND STREAM: 

I have recently learned that the 

New York State Conservation 
Commission is making an investiga- 
tion and compilation of data with 
a view to having at hand statistics 
to present to the constitutional 
convention in 1915 showing the 
advantages which would accrue to 
the State of New York from a 
change by eliminating the pro- 
vision of Article seven Section 
seven of the State Constitution 
which provides that “The lands of 
the State, now owned or hereafter 
acquired, constituting the Forest 
Preserve as now fixed by law, shall 
be forever kept as wild forest 
lands. ‘They shall not be leased, 
sold or exchanged or be taken by 
any corporation, public or private, 
nor shall the timber thereon be 
sold, removed or destroyed.” 
The matter was called to my at- 
tention by various rumors to the 
effect that camp sites in the Forest 
Preserve were to be leased for 
a long term of years upon which 
permanent camps and outbuild- 
—— might be erected. 

f this idea be carried into effect 
it will create a most unfortunate 
condition of affairs. We have all 
been proud of the past policy of 
the Empire State in preserving for 
the use of the people the Forest 
Preserves in the Adirondacks and 
Catskills where every citizen, be 
he rich or poor, might hunt and 
fish, upon an equal footing and 
free from molestation so long as 
he obeyed the law. 

Are we to be deprived of these 
privileges by some greedy policy 
of our State Government or b 
some political maneuver whieh 
will open up the State lands to 
those who are now by the pro- 
visions of our Constitution pro- 
hibited from their acts of devasta- 
tion? 

There are many examples al- 
ready to be seen of ruthless de- 
predation where lumber and pulp 
companies have ruined our forests, 
polluted the streams and driven 
the game further and further back 
into the wilderness. 

The acts of these persons and 
corporations, together with the 
acquiring by millionaire owners of 
large tracts of land as private 
reserves and camps, has already 
imited and hemmed in the bounds 
of the State Park which the man 
or woman of ordinary means may 
enjoy. 

_ Any amendment of the Constitu- 
tion can absolutely have no other 
effect than to open up these public 

arks to ruthless devastation: 

rees and game preserves will be 
destroyed; ae camps erected; 
streams defiled and the hunter, 
fisherman and _ vacationist pre- 
vented from roaming the forest at 
will and receiving the benefits 
which are now rightfully his. 

The syllabus of the fish and 

me laws given out with the 1914 

unting licenses contains an in- 
sert referring to the prevention of 
fires, etc., which says—“careless- 
ness is destroying your hunting 
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and fishing’—“NO FORESTS— 
NO GAME—IT’S UP TO YOU.” 
Is this merely a hint as to what 
we are to be put up against? 

It is certainly UP TO US to 
get out and hustle to prevent any 
tampering with the present law. 

I sincerely hope Fietp AND 
Stream will make a careful in- 
vestigation of the matter and work 
against any change in the law and 
in the constitution as it now exists. 

Yours trul 
THOMAS M. SMITH. 


af! SCOUT GAME PATROL 
KES GAME BIRD CENSUS 


Galion 

Am sending you a clipping from 
one of our dailies telling of some 
of the work our Boy Scout game 
patrol is doing. Just now they are 
engaged in a prize contest. I have 
twenty-one scouts that I have 
given a course of training in game 
protection and who have been 
given a badge by our game com- 
mission after passing an examina- 
tion. They are doing good in- 
dividual work, especially among 
the boys of the city in song-bird 
protection. 

Yours very truly, 
N. Moser, Pres. 

Tacoma, WasH. 


A census of the game birds of 
Tacoma and vicinity has been ta- 
ken by the Boy Scout patrol, and 
their report, submitted yesterday 
to the Pierce County game com- 
mission, shows that in and around 
the city there are a total of near- 
ly 1,000 birds and waterfowl! of 
many varieties. Of these, 92 per 
cent of them were found within 
the city limits. 

Among the list of birds the game 
patrol submits are a few bandtail 


pigeons. The bandtails were very 
plentiful around here some 20 
years ago. Now they are almost 
extinct. cal sports had great 


sport shooting these birds years 
ago across the Sound. They are 
early morning birds and used to 
fly in flocks of fifteen or twenty. 

The bandtails are much like the 
domestic pigeon in appearance but 
are smaller. Fred awards says 
he has seen four or five on the 
Narrows recently but that they 
are very scarce. He says they are 
good shooting, but the berries they 
eat make the meat bitter and not 
so good for the table. There is no 
open season on bandtails. 


QuaiL PLENTIFUL 


Of all the game birds seen by 
the patrol the valley quail are 
the most plentiful. ollowing is 
a copy of the report made by the 
boys, who have acquired their 
knowledge of wild game — the 
careful instruction of D. 
Moser: 


Valley quail, 6548; Chinese 
ppesmante, 189; ruffed grouse, 10; 
lue grouse, 7; bandtail pigeons, 
7; mallard ducks, 10; grand total 
of game birds, 759. 

Of the above the following were 
found within the city limits: 
Quail, 524; Chinese pheasants, 169; 


ruffed grouse, 8; blue grouse, 5; 
mallard ducks, 10; total, 711. 
Over 92 per cent of the total 
number of birds were found with- 
in the city limits. 


The districts 


Field and Stream 
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covered were South Tacoma, Fern 
Hill, Center Street, the gulches 
abdVe Old Town and _ Sixth 
Avenue boulevard. 

Thanking you for your interest 
in the boys and hoping that this 
report may be of some use to you 


in some way. 
N. D. Moser. 


A MESSAGE TO THE SPORTS- 

MEN OF AMERICA FROM THE 

PRESIDENT OF THEIR NA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The national movement for 
game protection and propagation 
has never before needed the loyal 
support of its friends as it does 
now. 

We are witnessing a world war, 
and the disposition of practically 
every one is to retrench in all ex- 
penditures. 

While we regard this as a nat- 
ural impulse, we would remind 
the sportsmen and conservationists 
of the country that stead 
sistent and NINTERRUPTED 
work is necessary to carry out the 
extensive conservation programme 
that the American Game Protective 
Association has undertaken. 

This work cannot be taken up 
and left off at will. 

The pone of the Federal 
migrator bird law, resulting 
chiefly from the efforts of this 
association, was only the beginning 
of the great national campaign 
that the sportsmen of this country 
have entrusted this organization 
with. 

For one thing, an important 
fight to save this law_ must be 
waged in the United States Su- 
reme Court, and the country is 

ooking to this organization, the 
recognized parent of the law, to 
see to its safeguarding. 

During the summer just ended, 
unremitting work has been carried 
on in Canada in connection with 
our campaign for a treaty provid- 
ing protection for all birds that 
migrate between this country and 
that. 

Similar treaties will have to be 
negotiated from time to time with 
our neighbors to the south. 

Forty-three State Legislatures 
convene in January, this being the 
“on” year. 

Game _ propagation experimenta- 
tion is in its infancy here. This 
association is the one national in- 


ORE THAN HIS SHARE OF THE STATE’S GAME 


Stitution that is devoting itself 
whole-heartedly to giving a real 
stimulation to this important branch 
of wild life conservation. 

Many other "2 of equal im- 
portance might cited, but 
enough has been said to show con- 
clusively, we think, that there 
should be no faltering in support 
of the work of the American Game 
Protective Asociation. 

We believe the business situation 
has already taken on a more en- 
couraging aspect. Our country is 
too rich in natural resources, too 
full of faith in its future and too 
bountifully supplied with earnest, 
constructive manhood to quail be- 
fore any situation it may be called 
upon to meet. Our faith is strong 
that the good fight for wild life 
protection will be continued. 

Remittances may be forwarded 
to W. S. Haskell, Treasurer, 233 
Broadway, New York City. 

Membership in the eeseciation is 
as follows: 
Supporting ......... $1 upwards 
Club 5 - 


Associate .......... 25 
Praag o60ebeere 100 
BME 6000000000040 250 


We call upon the sportsmen of 
America to remember their plain 
duty and see that the fight for wild 
life. conservation is waged with 
unabated vigor. 


Very truly yours, 


Joun B. Burnuam. 
President, American Game Pro- 
tective Association. 





CAMP-FIRE CLUB DINNERS 
FOR 1914-1915 


The get-together dinner Satur- 
day, November 7th. Chairman, 
John B. Burnham. 

The buckskin dinner Setesden, 
December 12th. Chairman, Ed. 
Morse. 

The winter camp dinner Thurs- 
day, January 7th. Chairman, 
George E. Watson. 


Ladies’ night dinner Saturday, 
February 6th. Chairman, William 
S. Bogart. 

The annual meeting dinner Sat- 
urday, March 6th. Chairman, 
George D. Pratt. 

The June outing, June 2-6. 


Chairman, David T. Abercrombie. 

All the dinners, with the excep- 
tion of the ladies’ night, which 
will be held at the Biltmore, will 
be held at Delmonico’s. 

















Brant, Ducks, 


Geesa 


(Both dates inc, & 


ALA Nov 1-Jan 
ARIZ) Oct 15-Jan 


ARIZ) (open on coots 


ARK Oct 1-Jan 
*CAL) Oct 15-Jan 


CAL) (oper on coots 


COLO Sep 1-Dec 
*CONN Oct 1-Jan 
°DEL Nov 1-Jan 
°D.C. Nov 1-Jan 

FLA Nov 20-Feb 

GA Nov 20—Feb 

IDAHO Oct 1-Jan 
“ILL Sep 1-Dec 
*IND Sep 1—Dec 
*IOWA Sep 1-Dec 
*KAN Sep 15-Jan 

KY Oct 1-Jan 

LA Nov 1-Jan 
*ME Sep 1-Dec 
°mMD Nov 1-Jan 
“PASS Oct 1-Dec 
“MICH Sep 1-Dec 
“MINN Sep 7-Nov 

MISS Nov 1-Jan 

MO Sep 15-Jan 
MONT Sep 1-Dec 
NEB Sep 1-Dec 
NEV Oct 1-Jan 
“N.H. Sep 1—Dec 

°*N.J. Nov 1-Jan 

N.M. Oct 1-Jan 
“N.Y. Oct 1-Jan 

(L.I.)Oct 1-Jan 

N.C. Nov 1-Jan 
N.D. Sep 7-Nov 
*OHIO ‘Sep 1-Dec 

OKLA Sep 15-Jan 
*ORE Oct 1-Jan 

CePA Oct 1-Jan 
*R.I. Oct 1—Dec 
°S.C. Nov 20-Feb 

S.D. Sep 7-Nov 

TENN Oct 1-Jan 

TEX Oct 15-Jan 
UTAH) Oct 1-Jan 
UTAH) 

*VT) Sep 1-Dec 

VT) 
°VA Nov 1-—Jan 
“WASH Oct 1-Jan 
“W.VA Oct 1-Jan 
“WIS Sep 7-Nov 
WYO Sep 1-Dec 


Wood duck,no open 


No open seasons on migratory insectivorous birds, except on reedbirds 


31 
31 


15 
31 


15 
15 
31 
31 
15 
15 
15 
15 
Ls 
15 
31 
15 
31 
15 
31 
31 
15 
30 
31 
31 
15 
15 
15 
15 
Sl 
15 


15 


31 
15 
15 
30 
15 


Conservation 


Rails, Coots, 


Gallinules Plover, Jacksnipe or 
Wilson Snipe, Greater 
sunrise to sunset only.) or Lesser Yellowleac. 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Nov 1-Dec 31 Nov l1-Jan 31 
Sep 1-Nov 30. Nov 1-Dec 31 Oct 15-Jan 31 
Oct 15-Jan 31) 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Nov 1-Dec 31 Sep 1-Dec 15 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Nov 1-Dec 31 Oct 15-Jan 31 
Oct 15-Jan 31---closed on rails to 1918) 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Oct 1-Nov 30 Sep i1-Dec 15 
Sep 16-Nov 30 Oct 10-Nov 30 Sep 1-Dec 15 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Nov 15-Dec 51 Sep 1-Dec 15 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Nov 1-Dec 31 Sep 1-Dec 156 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Nov 1-Dec 31 Nov 20-Jan 31 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Dec 1-Dec 31 Nov 20-Jan 31 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Oct 1-Nov 30 Sep 1-Dec 15 
Sep 1-Nov 30 closea to 1918 Sep 1-—Dec 15 
Sep 1-Nov 50 Oct 1-Nov 30 Sep 1-Dec 15 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Oct 1-Nov 30 Sep 1-Dec 15 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Nov 1-Dec 31 Sep i1-Dec 15 
Sep l1-Nov 30 Nov 1-Dec 31 Sep 1-Dec 15 
Nov 1-Jan 31 Nov 15-Dec 31 Nov l1-Jan 31 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Oct 1-Nov 30 Aug 15-Nov 30 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Nov 1-Dec 31 Sep 1-Dec 15 
Aug 15-Nov 30 Oct 10-Nov 30 Aug 15--Nov 30 
Sep 16-Nov 30 Oct 1-Nov 30 Sep 1-Dec 15 
Sep 7-Nov 30 Oct 1-Nov 30 Sep 7-Nov 30 
Sev 1-Nov 30 Nov 1-Dec 31 Nov 1-Jan 31 
Sep 15-Dec 31 closed to 1918 Sep 1-Dec 15 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Oct 1-Nov 30 Sep 1-Dec 15 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Oct 1-Nov 30 Sep i1-Dec 15 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Nov 1-Dec 31 Sep 1-Dec 15 
Aug 15-Nov 30 Oct 1-Nov 30 Aug 15-Nov 30 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Oct 10-Nov 30 Sep 1-Dec 15 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Nov 1-Dec 31 Sep i1-Dec 15 
Sep 16-Nov 30 Oct 1-Nov 30 Sep 16-Nov 30 
Sep i6-Nov 30 Ort 15-Nov 30 Aug 15-Nov 30 
Sep l1-Nov 30 Nov 1-Dec 31 Sep 1-Dec 15 
Sep 7-Nov 30 Oct 1-Nov 30 Sep 7-Nov 30 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Oct 1-Nov 30 Sep 1-Dec 15 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Nov 1-Dec 31 Sep 1-Dec 15 
Oct l-Jan 15 Oct 1-Nov 30 Oct 1-Dec 15 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Oct 15-Nov 30 Sep i1-Dec 15 
Aug 15-Nov 30 Nov 1-Nov 30 Aug 15-Nov 30 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Nov 1-Dec 31 Nov 20-Jan 31 
Sep 7-Nov 30 Oct 1-Nov 30 Sep 7-Nov 30 
Oct 1-Nov 30 Nov 1-Dee 31 Oct 1-Dec 15 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Nov 1-Dec 31 Nov i1-Jan 31 
Oct 1-Nov 30 Nov 1-Dec 31 (closed to 1918 
exception; opén on snipe, Oct 1—Dec 15) 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Oct 1-Nov 30 Sep 1-Dec 15 
(closed on rails to 1918) 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Nov 1-Dec 31 Sep l1-Dec 15 
Oct 1l-Jan 15 Oct 1-Nov 30 Oct 1-Deec 15 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Oct 1-Nov 30 Sep 1-Dec 15 
Sep 7-Nov 30 Oct 1-Nov 30 Sep 7-Nov 30 
Sep 1-Nov 30 Oct 1-Nov 30 Sep 1-Dec 15 


season to 1918 


Woodcock Black -breasted & Golden 


in states marked thus’. 
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or ricebirds in states marked thus ° where open season is Sep 1-Oct 31. 
Band-tailed pigeons, little brown, sandhil)], and whooping cranes, swans, 
curlew, & all shorebirds except as specified, closed all states to 1918. 


FEDERAL MIGRATORY BIRD LAWS FOR 1914-1915 
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MR. HARPER AND 7 FT. GOLDEN EAGLE 


A LARGE GOLDEN EAGLE 
sHOT 

An American golden eagle was 
shot near Redmond, Ore., on 
July 11, 1914, by R. H. Harper, 
of Crine Falls. The bird meas- 
ures 7 ft. from tip to tip of wing. 
He was up about 50 ft. when Mr. 
Harper shot and broke his wing. 

e almost succeeded in knocking 
the gun out of his hand in the 
finish. 

Mr. Harper lives 8 miles west 
of Redmond, and this happened on 
the morning of July 11, as he was 
about to take care of his stock. 


SANITARY CONDITIONS 
ABOUT THE SKUNK FARM 
VERY ESSENTIAL 


By 
H. B. Lawton, Spencer, Indiana 

Like a great many other skunk 
farmers, I have had to learn a 
great deal from actual experience, 
and know that at this time of the 
year all of us are troubled, more 
or less, with vermin or pests, 
such as lice and the one disease 
that we all dread, mange. 

These diseases or pests always 
cause considerable worry and un- 
less we are careful, we lose the 
animal, spread the disease or pro- 
duce very poor fur. 

On different occasions, I have 
experimented, with animals af- 
fected in this manner and find 
that my only remedy is cleanliness 
and regular “spray” or “dip” 
methods at intervals of about one 
month, 

It matters not where we are 
or what we try to do, we will 
always find CLEANLINEsS a big 
factor, and on the skunk farm 
it means just as much to us, if 
we care to make a success, as it 
does to — ourselves clean. 

Mange will ruin the chances of 
any skunk farmer if it gets the 
right kind of a start and will 
always lower the price of the 
fur, that is why I say fight the 
diseases as best you can. 

Mange will usually show itself 
at first at the butt of the tail or 
about where the tail joins the 
body and occasionally starts on 
the head. The fur will start to 
thin out and the skin will appear 
“scabby” and when it makes its 








Field and Stream 


appearance is the time to act and 
act quick, or it will spread all 
over the animal and not stop 
there, because it is contagious, 
and it won't be lung before all 
of the animals will have it, or be 
affected. 

If you find one of gour skunks 
has the mange, catch him, put 
him in a pen by himself, then 
prepare a light solution of disin- 
fectant in an ordinary tub of luke 
warm water, if you don’t happen 
to have a tank for thts purpose, 
spray the pen, burrow or den 
thoroughly, then take the animal 
by the tail and “dip” him in_ the 
disinfectant, leaving him there 
about one or two minutes, that 
it gets a chance to take effect 
(it takes a little longer to pene- 
trate fur than it would skin), but 
do not allow the animal’s head 
to get below the surface of the 
for fear of strangulation or 
drowning. 

$s soon as you have applied the 
disinfectant, allow the animal his 
freedom in the pen that you have 
set aside for him and he will 





EXAMINING YOUNG SKUNKS FOR 
VERMIN 


immediately run to his den or 
burrow, where he will shake him- 
self like a dog would after com- 
ing out of water. This will make 
your treatment complete, because 
he shakes enough of the disin 
fectant to reach the place that 
you could not reach. If you have 
any of the “dip” left, use it 
freely about the farm. 

Lice are known to be the cause 
of mange or the distributers of 
the much-dreaded disease, and 
should be watched carefully. 

When lice make their presence 
known about the farm, you will 
notice your skunks get sluggish 
and the fur will become very poor 
and growth will be stunted, like- 
wise all of the young will look bad. 

It is easy to learn if your 
skunks have lice and it doesn’t 
take much time either, by taking 
hold of the tail of your skunk and 
ruffing his fur; by running your 
hand through it you will have no 











THE DIP METHOD 


trouble in determining whether he 
has any of the pests on his hide. 

Use the same method for treat- 
ing lice as you do when treat- 
ing the mange, but don’t forget 
that the dip will only destroy the 
lice, and not all of the eggs that 
are left, which makes it necessary 
to use the disinfectant again in 
about ten days, and, if they are 
not all killed in that time, would 
suggest a third dose about ten 
days later. Always change the 
nest in the burrow or pen and 
spray it well before you allow the 
skunk to enter it. 

Cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness and to make a success of 
fur growing, sanitary conditions 
about the farm are an absolute 
necessity, and that is why I be- 
lieve we should all spray and dip 
at least once a month, regardless 
of any disease or pest, it will keep 
it away if it isn’t there. 





SKUNK AFFECTED WITH MANGE 


CURED BY DIP METHOD 

















A BOOST FROM A KNOCKER 


Barnes has been doing some 
stunts with the .22 Savage re- 
peater. Do you get it? Not the 
savagerous Savage Hi Power—this 
being the season of small game in 
peers quantities— but with a new 
hammerless, squar’ bar’led, tubu- 
lar-magazined affair, desi ned pri- 
marily to please the ) al of 
shooters who prefer full-grown 
and businesslike arms, and second- 
arily to boost the bank accounts 
of ammunition makers through an 
increased sale of short, long and 
long-rifle .22 cartridges. A whole 
lot of us once went daffy over the 
Savage box-magazine .22 repeater, 
with its many admirable features 
plus accuracy, and then cussed the 
gun and its builders and the one- 
horse town of Utica wherein it 
was built, because the measly little 
magazine invariably went dry of 
loads just when there was a howl- 
ing need for one or a dozen more 
cartridges. The new arm strikes 
me as a confession that some of 
the cussing was deserved. But it 
is also a whole lot more, and in 
various respects. 

Repeating rifles that are modern 
in construction will take down for 
cleaning or packing, and when you 
break this new Savage in half the 
breech-block falls out in your hand, 
leaving the barrel open, breech 
and muzzle—which is distinctly 
the proper caper. <Any _ device 
which facilitates cleaning is espe- 
cially desirable in a .22 rifle. The 
sliding fore-end at first glance 
seems abnormally long, but it per- 
mits extending the left arm natur- 
ally in holding, which fore-ends— 
speaking generally of shotguns as 
well as in-ear not in the habit 
of doing. Possibly it is this which 
makes the arm Lendl dle so easily 
and comes up invariably to _ the 
tight spot—assisted by a_ pistol 
grip which has been added more 
or use than ornament. There are 
other 24-inch .22 repeaters; others 
in the 5¥%4-pound class; any one 
of them is a convincing argument 
against the popular fallacy that an 
arm for our smallest cartridge 
should be proportionately small and 
toylike. tn some _ indescribable 
way your first shot with this new 
Savage drives the nail of convic- 
tion to the head and clinches it. 
Fads are born and live their ap- 
pointed season. Sparkling foam; 
then an empty stein. But the demi- 
John in the corner still “listens” 
at when you shake it—and in 

e shooting, now as ever, utility 
demands weight and length of bar- 
rel, and a profiting by all advance- 
ment in the stocker’s art since the 
times when the sturdier the butt- 
stock, the better for skull-smash- 

ing. 
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If the whirligig of circumstances 
throws me into big-game country 
this coming season I may take up 
the Savage Hi-Power in an ex- 
perimental way. It may be plain 
obstinacy, but I prefer that a 
possible modification of ideas 
should be based upon self-obtained 
evidence. The .25 rim-fire Marlin 
still gets there satisfactorily on 
the small fry, and there will be 
time enough to equip for game too 
big for the frying-pan without 
carving—yea, heaps of time—when 
the probability of such shooting 
becomes more imminent than at 
present writing. 


Los Angeles. S. D. Barnes. 
START A RIFLE CLUB IN 
YOUR TOWN 


The admonition of Lord Kitch- 
ener, head of the British War 
Office, about training the recruits 
for the second army to be sent to 
the continent to fight the Germans, 
“teach the men to shoot,” hits the 
nail on the head, Lord Kitchener 
said further in his dispatch from 
France: “See that the new levies 
know how to handle their rifles. 
It makes very little difference 
whether they know their right foot 
from their left if they know how 
to shoot.” 

It is very evident that the head 
of the British armies saw enough 
on his inspection of the hattle 
lines in France to convince him 
that straight shooting was the first 
lesson of a good soldier. Reports 
from the seat of war have all 
agreed that the lack of this train- 
ing among the Germans has great- 
ly reduced the casualties of the 
Allies and has been more or less 
a detriment to the advance of the 
invading Teutons. What a lesson 
this is to the United States, where 
rifle shooting has been more or 
less neglected, not only among the 
civilian population but even in 
the army itself, where among 
higher authorities the opinion pre- 
vails, assimilated from Gerinan text- 
books, that individual training in 
marksmanship is not essential, not- 
withstanding the lessons of our 
own soldiers in the Revolutionary 
bi and in the Boer-British con- 
ict 

After years of effort, the Na- 
tional Rifle Association of America, 
a patriotic or anization closely al- 
lied with the War Department, has 
secured the passage by Congress 
of a measure to insure free to 
rifle clubs rifles and ammunition 
so that those citizens, who, in time 
of war, would compose _ the 
volunteer armies, would have 
some r-y- ~ of the care and 
use of the military arm, a knowl- 
edge which, as Lord Kitchener has 
stated, is more important than 


U 





marching and drilling. Under this 
act, the Government will issue the 
rifles with which the regular army 
was formerly equipped, popularly 
called the “Krag. is a 
splendid shooting arm ae the 
equal of any of the rifles which 
are now being used by the troops 
in the European war. With each 
rifle will go 120 rounds of am- 
munition. This ammunition will 
be issued annually to every club 
member who will guarantee to use 
the same in practise shooting as 
prescribed by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Although this law has been in 
effect only four months, there has 
already been organized in different 
parts of the country more than 40 
rifle clubs. These clubs all allied 
themselves with the National Rifle 
Association of America, which or- 
ganization has been delegated by 
the Secretary of War to carry out 
the purposes of the new law, or- 
ganize the clubs, supervise the 
record firing and issue decorations 
to those who make the qualifying 
score. 

From the headquarters of the 
National Rifle Association of 
America in the Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., there is 
being issued tons of literature on 
the organization of clubs, the 
building of ranges, and instruction 
in target firing. It is hoped that 
the initiating of this new move- 
ment will result in the revival of 
the noble sport of rifle shooting in 
this country, a sport which has 
almost become extinct owing 
principally to the cost of cartridges 
and the lack of ranges. The most 
serious problem to be overcome in 
the proper promotion of this 
movement so that the Government 
will get adequate returns is the 
lack of ranges whereon members 
of rifle clubs can practise. The 
United States is practically the 
only great power in the world that 
has not set aside large tracts of 
land for maneuvering, artillery 
and small arm practise. At the 
present time, the Government owns 
only one range and that is located 
in Wisconsin, and for several 
reasons it is not in commission. 
There are small ranges located at 
or near most of the Army posts, 
but such ranges are only used at 
stated times of the year for the 
target practise of the local gar- 
risons. Practically all the States 
have State ranges for the use of 
the National Guard, but these 
ranges are so hed ed about with 
restrictions and lack of funds that 
they are only in use during the 
period that the National Guard is 
practising. What this country 
needs above all other things in the 
military line at the present time 
is the acquiring of land and the 
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construction of rifle ranges as near 
as possible to large centers of 
population. The cost of such land 
even at this date is almost pro- 
hibitory and the longer the Govern- 
ment puts off acquiring same, the 
harder it will be to ones and 
greater the cost. Efforts have 
been made from time to time in 
Congress to pass legislation look- 
ing to the acquirement of sites for 
ranges, maneuvering grounds, etc., 
but without success. A definite 
ages of range construction should 
e adopted by Congress similar to 
the battleship-building plan. One 
range a year should be constructed 
until ranges have been provided 
in all the different sections of the 
country. Until this has been done, 
and not before, will the civilian 
rifle club movement flourish and 
become of actual value to Uncle 
am. 


BLUING RIFLE BARRELS 


Some months ago you published 
an article telling cow to oil finish 
a gun stock. Can you send me 
the article? 

Second: A gunsmith here will 
re-blue the barrel and receiver of 
a Remington automatic for $2.50. 
Could he do it so it would stay like 
it did when new? 

I shall be much obliged for an 
arswer to these queens 


V. Dye. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Oil-Finishing Gun Stocks, on 
nage 661, October FieLp AND 
STREAM. Any big gun company 
can reblue your barrels for about 
$2.50 to $3.00.—Ep. 


SHORT BARRELLED SHOT- 
GUNS 


In your August issue of Fretp 
AND STREAM I read of a brother 
sportsman asking about short-bar- 
rel shotguns. 

I would state I had a Paragon 
grade Baker built with two sets 
of barrels, 24 and 28 inch. 

I had the 24-inch made for 
woodcock, but found it the best 
partridge gun, in fact an _ ideal 
field gun, using it entirely for 
field shooting, and using the 28- 
inch for ducks or long-range 
shooting. 

should certainly mot advise 
shorter barrels than 24-inch. 

Ramsey, A 
WALTER KNopH. 


BALLISTICS OF THE 30-30 
SOME .30/30 BALLISTIC FIG- 
URES 


M. V. 2,000 ft. secs. 
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E. C. Crossman. 


Field and Stream 


AN ALL-AROUND RIFLE FOR 
THE MIDDLE STATES 


Editor Field and Stream Pub. Co. 
Dear Sir: 

May I ask your advice before 
buying a new rifle? 

As you probably know, our 
game in this region includes every- 
thing up to and including deer, 
and [I believe that the Winchester 
.82-20 high Seay is the best 
all-around gu 

st Fall > Whelen, in 
his article ‘Rifle Fallacies” in ‘the 
November Fie_p anp STREAM, stat- 
ed that the Winchester .32-20 would 
a2 the S. & W. short cartridge. 

ill you please advise me which 
of these rifles will do this—the 
ordinary black powder rifle, the 
one built for smokeless cartridge 
or the .32-20 Special high velocity. 

As a reader of your own most 
splendid articles in FIELD AND 
STREAM and as a fellow sports- 
men, I thank you in advance for 
your most valuable advice. 

am yours very truly, 


J. G. Hamitton. 


I am using a .32-20 Winchester 
"92 bought in 1896. It takes the 
new .32-20 H. V. and the S. & W. 
.32 short for pistol but not the 
.82 Colt. I believe it is the best 
all-around rifle for the Middle 
States. All the .32 shorts will get 
in the 8-inch bull at 50 yards, 
and the .32-20 H. V. will bul s- 
eye (8-inch) at 250 yards. Do not 
confuse this cartridge with the .32 
Winchester Special. The .32-20 
H. V. has a muzzle energy of 689 
foot Ibs., plenty powerful for 
deer, black bear and pig.—Eb. 


.88 LONGS IN A .38-55 


Will you kindly answer through 
your columns the following: I 
have a .38-55 Winchester carbine; 
what does the 55 mean? Can I use 
.88 longs in this arm without in- 
juring it? Can you give me any 
information about hunting in_ the 
neighborhood of Sherman, Me., 
also Eagle Lake, Me. Is there 
any chance of getting a moose, 
and, in your opinion, would a .38- 
55 be a good all-around gun for a 
Maine trip. Thanking you in ad- 
vance, I am 


Very truly yours, 
ome ae 3 


Ans.—In response to yours of 
August 26th, we would say that 
the 55 of the designation .38-55 
refers to the number of grains of 
powder in the cartridge. As to 
using .38 longs in this arm—you 
cannot use any other cartridge 
than the .38-55, but there are 
mid-range and _ short-range car- 
tridges for it. 

Regarding the hunting near 
Sherman, Maine, we would say that 
we have not had a very recent 
report, but one of our readers 
who was there several years ago 
reports many deer, fair duck shoot- 
ing and some partridges. 

We would say that the .88-55 
would prove to be a mighty good 


arm for all-around shooting in 
Maine. 
Yours very truly.—Epb. 





THE CARE AND CLEANING OF 
THE RIFLE 


Unless a rifle is cleaned and 
cared for properly, it promptly be- 
comes useless so far as accurate 
shooting is concerned. 

Rifles must never be cleaned 
from the muzzle. Wearing or in- 


juring the muzzle destroys accu- 
racy. Clean from the breech. 
CLEANING 


The whole secret of preserving 
a rifle barrel in the best condition 
is the avoidance of any undue de 
lay between firing the last shot and 
cleaning the barrel. The impor 
tant point to remember is that 
neglect even for the space of one 
hour should be avoided. Fouling 
left in a barrel causes rust, once 
it has obtained a foothold. A bar- 
rel which has once been neglected 
will never be absolutely accurate, 
but may be restored to fairly good 
condition. 

One of the strongest arguments 
in favor of carefully attending to 
a rifle after use is that some of 
the best barrels in existence have 
fired thousands of shots, spread, it 
may be, over many years of 
service. 

The cleaning process must be 
thorough. The removal of all 
fouling from the bore must be fol- 
lowed by a coating with some form 
of oil which will deal chemically 
with any hidden residue, as well 
as act as a preservative covering. 

A proper understanding of the 
principles of rifle cleaning is nec- 
essary to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults with the smallest possible 
expenditure of labor. The clean- 
ing process consists in reaching 
every part of the bore with a rag. 
The chemical treatment consists in 
the use of a special cleaner of 
penetrating powers, capable of neu- 
tralizing acid or any of the other 
harmful residues of fouling. 

The mechanical treatment is so 
intertwined with the chemical 
functions of the oil that the two 
can hardly be separated except in 
theory. In_ practise they operate 
in unison; but the shooter should 
understand that both exist, be- 
cause he will then attain the con- 
viction that elbow gresse alone is 
but a partial remedy for the rust- 
ing proclivities of rifle barrels. 
With .22 calibre rifles, it is best 
to start by wiping the bore dry. 

The deposit of bullet metal in 
the bore creates recesses for the 
accumulation of fouling. The 
cleaning process is intended to re- 
move both, but as the quantity of 
deposited metal is at times quite 
considerable, mere rag rubbing is 
of little avail. This is where the 
chemical properties of a go 
cleaner prove useful, for it can 
penetrate and neutralize what the 
rag cannot remove. 


RUST AND FOULING 


Hot Water Treatment. Boiling 
water poured down the barrel is 
an effective remedy for rust, be- 
cause hot water is an_ excellent 
solvent for the harmful ingredi- 
ents of fouling. It removes acid 
that may be present and carries 
away the various residues, which 
are obviously more soluble in wa- 
ter than in oil. 














The hot water treatment is very 
dirty and inconvenient when car- 
ried out on a small scale, and has 
the great objection of not, as a 
rule, being available immediately 
after shooting has ceased. fur- 
ther disadvantage of the hot water 
treatment is the great difficulty of 
avoiding spilling some of the fluid 
over the woodwork of the stock 
and fore-end. Warping may fol- 
low through moisture being intro- 
duced between the barrel and fore- 
end, accompanied by the forma- 
tion of rust in an inaccessible situ- 
ation. The heating of the barrel 
to boiling temperature may or ma 
not be a disadvantage. After boil. 
ing water has been applied, special 
care should be taken in the sub- 
sequent drying and oiling, the lat- 
ter for preference being postponed 
till the barrel has cooled down 
somewhat. 

There are several important dis- 
tinctions between the fouling pro- 
duced by black and by smokeless 
powder cartridges. Black powder 
saling is very soluble in water, 
and although dirty and evil-smell- 
ing in the extreme, prompt clean- 
ing with ordinary materials pro- 
duces permanent freedom from the 
worst effects of rust. 

All black and smokeless powder 
cartridges do not behave alike. 
Powders themselves differ, and 
their action even depends on the 
priming used. Ammunition made 
with mercury and powdered glass 
causes the acid residue to stick to 
the inside of the barrel, and the 
partial combustion of smokeless 
powder leads to a great increase 
of acid residue, hence a greater 
tendency for fouling to injure 
the bore. Again, if the size of 

ain is too thick, so that the bul- 
et gets away before the powder is 
wholly burned, the same ill effects 
of partial combustion will be ex- 
perienced. Incompletely burned 
powder is very acid. Priming free 
from mercury and powdered glass 
does not have nearly as bad an ef- 
fect on the rifle as the primers 
with these ingredients in them. 


LEAD FOULING 


A deposit of lead in the bore of 
a rifle is a source of great incon- 
venience, and causes erratic shoot- 
ing. The tendency for leading to 
occur does not necessarily inter- 
fere with the accurate shooting of 
the rifle. It is, however, an ac- 
knowledged disadvantage. Shoot- 
ers should therefore watch care- 
fully for glints of metal, indica- 
tive of lead fouling, on the first 
cleaning rag. If a tight rag wet 
with nitro-solvent does not remove 
the lead fouling, it may be cleaned 
by running quicksilver through it, 
the lead amalgamating with the 
quicksilver. Plug one end of. the 
barrel and put in the quicksilver 
and cover the other end with hand 
or finger, turn the rifle upside 
down and roll so that the quick- 
silver will reach all of the sur- 
face. If this does not remove it, 
take it to a gunsmith, and if bar- 
rel is not badly pitted or rusted he 
can remove it. 

No excuse is needed for em- 
phasizing again the necessity for 
aap cleaning. The rifle that 

$s received the preliminary clean- 


Shot Guns and Rifles 


ing on the range. is quickly dealt 
with at home, but when a dirty 
rifle is brought home there is a 
feeling that a special rub is re- 
quired. The thorough cleaning is 
the one that is most apt to be post- 
poned, and the consequences are 
increasingly serious at each suc- 
cessive stage of delay. Once de- 
lay begins, there is a correspond- 
ing increase in the temptation to 
further postponement. 


FIRST PROCESS DRY WIPE 
FOR DIRT 


If a .22-calibre rifle is cleaned 
within a reasonable fime after use, 
a plain dry rag is advisable for 


removing the dirt. This gives an 
opportunity for examining the rag 
for any particles of lead. An ad- 
ditional advantage of the prelimi- 
nary dry wipe is that the rag or 
brush with which the oil is subse- 
quently applied is kept in a much 
cleaner condition than would be 
the case if it were used in a very 
dirty rifle. The .22-calibre rifle 
can be wonderfully well cleaned 
with a single patch of dry rag. 
The first passage transfers most of 
the dirt to the rag. As there is 
no objection to reversing the rag 
in the rod, a second scrubbing may 


be given with the new surface 
which is thus presented. Rifles 
which have been long neglected, 


and are dry inside, should be first 
internally coated with oil, to obvi- 
ate any risk of the rag sticking. 


A FEW SIMPLE RULES FOR 
CLEANING 


As soon as possible after shoot- 
ing wipe the barrel out several 
times with dry rags, following this 
by applying some nitro powder 
solvent. There are several easily 
obtainable. Then apply oil, being 
careful not to use vegetable oil. 
If the rifle is to be put away for 
some time, a _ second treatment 
with oil is desirable, keeping rifle 
in dry place. 

Courtesy U. S. Cartridge Co. 


BALLISTICS FOR THE 
SPORTSMAN 
By Edward C, Crossman 
III. Recoil of Guns 


Powder gases in a gun thrust 
equally hard on the base of the 
bullet or the wads under shot, and 
the breech closing mechanism of 
the gun. When the bullet starts 
forward, the gun starts backward. 
The force pushing the two in op- 
posite directions is equal. The 
gun travels more slowly than the 
bullet merely because it is far 
heavier. 

Energy of a moving object is 
the product of its weight and 
velocity. The evergy or kick of a 
gun is dependent upon, first, the 
weight of the gun; second, its rate 
of travel. 

Reasonably, with a given speed, 
the heavier gun kicks the harder. 
Conversely, with a given weight 
of gun, the faster traveling of the 
two kicks the harder. 

It is evident that to discover the 
weight, or energy of recoil—the 
kick, in other words—we have 
first to find out how fast the gun 
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travels backward. Using our stand- 
ard system of velocity measure- 
ments, we desire to find out how 
many feet per second the gun 
travels at its maximum speed of 
recoil, from the push of the pow- 
der gases. Knowing this, then the 
energy of recoil in foot pounds is 
as to figure. ? 
‘hen powder starts to burn, it 
evolves gas, which in turn moves 
not only the bullet but part of the 
owder charge forward along the 
arrel. In the case of a smoke- 
less charge, usually lying loose in 
the case, and perforated in grain, 
with a very hot and large primer 
flash to ignite it, the charge takes 
fire almost instantly through the 
entire mass. Thus each grain or 
kernel commences to do its part 
of producing gas, and the rate of 
burning is regulated by the size 
of the kernel and the size of the 
perforation through it. 

Even at this, part of the smoke- 
less charge moves up the barrel, 
still burning, and it must therefore 
be considered as part of the mass 
at which the gases are pushing, 
precisely like a bullet, when we 
compute how much thrust our rifle 
is receiving. 

In black powder the charge is 
packed and even compressed firmly 
in the case, and fired with a 
smaller and weaker primer flame; 
the portion of the charge at the 
rear end of the cartridges takes 
fire first, and the gas evolved 
drives the remainder of the 
charge along the barrel before it 
is even ignited, thus adding its 
weight to that of the bullet in the 
work the gases have to do. 

Also black powder in rifles of 
approximately the same ballistics, 
is used in the proportion of about 
two or three to one compared to 
the smaller charge of smokeless 
producing the same velocity with 


a given bullet weight. A charge 
of smokeless powder of equal 
weight with a charge of black 


powder will give greater recoil, be- 
cause of the much greater volume 
of gas from the smokeless, and its 
greater capacity for work. In the 
army formula for recoil, the com- 
parison is as 3,000 to 4,700, for 
black and smokeless in effect of 
recoil. 

Again, black powder only partly 
burns, hence the smoke, and the 
far lower efficiency of the stuff in 
producing expansive gases. This 
unconsumed material, almost in 
the form of a solid, is driven 
violently out into the air, and as 
we shall see, the rush of gas and 
this solid material into the air. 
kas something to do with the final 
recoil of the rifle. 

Therefore, our proposition is 
primarily a bullet driven violently 
one way, and a gun driven less 
violently through its weight, the 
other way. To this is added the 
modifying effect of partly burnt 
powder driven along with the bul- 
let, and the final rush of gases 
from the barrel against the quite 
dense material, air, when the bullet 
has left the barrel. 

Naturally enough, the heavier 
bullet presente the greater recoil, 
other things being equal. 

Other things equal, the larger 
bore rifle gives the greater recoil. 
The reason has been attributed to 
three phases of the passage of the 
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bullet up the barrel. First, the 
larger area of the gas volume 
pressing backward upon the rifle; 
second, the larger area of the air 
column in the barrel of the rifle 
to be —— by the rapidly 
moving b ; third, the greater 
area of the gas column that rushes 
out into the air after the bullet. 

Smokeless powders are much 
alike in their behavior in rifles so 
far as recoil is concerned. A 
charge of smokeless powder giving 
a certain pressure and driving the 
bullet with a certain muzzle ve- 
locity, will develop the same re- 
coil as any other sort of smoke- 
less developing the same pressure 
and velocity. We can go farther 
and say that any charge of smoke- 
less giving the same velocity as 
another charge, will give the same 
recoil, regardless of pressures. 
This is nearly but not quite true. 
The powder that gives very high 
pressures—due to too fine a cut— 
may develop slightly more recoil 
than another slower burning cut 
that does its work more gradually. 

This similarity of performance 
does not hold true in the shot- 
gun. Here the smokeless of “bulk” 
sort is of a low degree of nitra- 
tion—bulk for bulk it develops 
much less gas than “dense” shot- 
a n powder or dense rifle powder. 

here is a considerable amount of 
unconsumed matter blown out of 
the barrel as there is with black 
powder, and this stuff, striking 
the air almost as a solid, adds to 
the backward drive of the gun. 

On the other hand, the dense 
shotgun powders get up their pres- 
sures quickly and start the load 
with a jar. They blow no uncon- 
sumed matter out into the air, but 
their freedom from recoil effect 
in this way is counteracted by the 
violent jar with which they start 
off their shot loads. 

In theory the shotgun powder 
giving the least recoil, other things 
being equal, would be that which 
started the load gradually, con- 
tinued the pressure well down the 
barrel, and burned clean, blow- 
ing no partially consumed mat- 
ter into the air. 

Shotguns develop far more re 
coil than ordinary game rifles, 
first because their shot loads run 
from % oz. to 14% oz. in the com- 
monly used sizes, and their weights 
rarely exceed 9 Ibs. he same 
effect can be obtained by firing 
bullets of the same diameter at the 
same muzzle velocity, from a rifle 
of the same weight. Nowhere in 
our line of rifles do we find an 
arm of 7% Ibs. firing a bullet .72 
inch across and weighing 1% oz. 
at a muzzle velocity of 1,200 ft.- 
secs. The nearest ap roach per- 
haps is the 45-70-500, firing a 500- 
of bullet at 1,200 ft.-secs., but 
ere we have a bullet .45 inch, not 
-72 inch; we have no weight of 
wads, 30 gr. or so to add to the 
bullet weight in recoil effect, and 
we don’t fire this load in a Tip. Ib. 
Het we value our comfort very 

et the 71%4-lb. gun, and the 14 
oz. of shot are common enough in 
trapshooting. 

Recoil effect is largely mental. 
The condition of the muscles have 
something to do with it, of course. 
The trap shooter can endure 200 
blows a day of 30 ft.-lbs. each 
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from his trap gun, and not feel it, 
more than a slight exhaustion of 
the entire system from the strain. 
But, to fire 200 shots in a day 
from a .405, giving practically the 
same recoii, Soult jar a man to 
tatters if he fired the gun care- 
fully at a stationary target with 
the endeavor of the target man to 
take good scores. 

This is due to a pair of causes: 
first, the poised springy position 
of the trap shooter, absorbing the 
blow with his whole body; second, 
the different way in which the 
blow affects the nervous system. 
In the case of the rifle the shooter 
stands, every nerve on_ edge, 
knowing that when he has 
squeezed hard enough a violent 
blow will come on his relaxed body 
and muscles. Without doubt he 
can fire the 200 shots through the 
.405 without feeling any evil re- 
sults if he will go out and merely 
squib them off by getting firmly 
set and then snatching the trigger 
as the gun swings, that is, in pure 
shotgun fashion. 

If you remove the roar of the 
rifle, you reduce the effect of re- 
coil at least half. Twice have I 
proved this to my own satisfac- 
tion. 

In the first instance I fired a 
half dozen shots from a service 
rifle with the loud roar of a gas 
engine, and the whir of an air- 
ship’s propellers close to my ears, 
drowning the noise of the rifle. 
The effect of the recoil was aston- 
ishingly slight. 

In the second test I fired 90 
rounds through the service rifle 
prone with the crash of 30 other 
rifles close to my ears, drowning 
out my own rifie. Here I felt 
little of the usual recoil, although 
I was very tired from the com- 
bined effect of the 90 rounds in 
25 minutes, and the effort of 
holding the rifle hard for the 90 
shots. 

Did we have available a silencer 
that did not also reduce recoil 
effect, we could easily prove this, 
but the Maxim, through the effect 
of the gases in the discs of the de- 
vice, actually cuts down weight of 
recoil a full half. 

This reduced effect of recoil 
when the noise of the report is 
absent demonstrates thoroughly 
that much of the shock of recoil is 
due to the noise and the precise 
effect on the nervous system that 
is produced by ay S _ 
in a person’s ear boxer 
landed a blow and at the same in- 
stant emitted an ear-splitting yell, 
his opponent would agree that 
said blow was harder than those 
delivered in silence. 

Another fact to prove this noise 
effect is the insensibility of the 
system to recoil when the rifle is 
fired at game. It is not so much 
a question of muscles and their 
state, as it is the utter concentra- 
tion of the mind on the game and 
the refusal of the brain to receive 
any messages as to noise and 
shock. 

Recoil may be handed to a 
cringing shoulder in two different 
forms, and yet measure the same 
in formule and on a recoil gau a 
One is much more painful than t 
other. 

One is the slow push of a heavy, 
slow-moving gun, the other is the 





snappy, sharp blow of a light, fast. 
moving gun. As two examples, 
izke two rifles of elephant class, 
one a 12-lb. double rifle firing the 

.465 cartridge, which is a 480-gr. 
Lullet, at 2,100 ft.-secs.. the other 
a 9-lb. Mauser, firing the .425 cart- 
ridge, a 410-gr. bullet at 2,350 
it.-secs. 

In spite of the smaller cross. 
section of the .425 bullet, and 
its 70 gr. less weight, the rifle fir- 
ing it comes back 57 ft.-lbs. worth, 
while the big 12-lb. double rifle 
comes back at the rate of 45 ft.-lbs, 

The blow of the big 12-lb. rifle 
is a slow push, weighty enough to 
put a man right on the smal of 
his back if he is caught at all off 
his balance. Most of the weight 
of recoil comes from the ponder- 
ous weight coming backward at a 
comparatively slow rate of oun 
The other rifle, with 657 ft.-Ibs. 
energy of recoil, has no such 
actual weight, but it does have a 
violent, sharp blow, considerably 
more painful to the surfaces stop- 
ping it, if less unbalancing to the 
ody as a w hole. 

Now if we fired the .465 cart- 
ridge in the 9-lb. rifle we would 
have a recoil of 64 lbs. If we 
fired the .425 cartridge in the 
12-lb. rifle, we would have a recoil 
of only 42.5 ft.-lbs. 

The weight of the rifle, therefore, 
largely controls the amount of 
recoil we must absorb, to say noth- 
ing of the way the "recoil is ap- 
plied—whether a_ sharp, painful 
blow, or a slow, heavy push, 

Also the energies of moving ob- 
jects, vary with the squares of the 
velocities. For example if one 
rifle of a given weight moved back 
at the rate of 15 ft. a second, and 
another of the same weight moved 
back at the rate of 20 ft.-secs., the 
energy would not be as 15 is to 
20, but as 15 squared is to 20 
squared or as 225 is to 400. 
Therefore, a light rifle traveling 
but little faster than the heavy 
rifle, may develop much greater 
energy of recoil. 

The painful effect of recoil de- 
pends greatly upon the actual 
backward speed of the gun, as we 
have seen, and therefore, to make 
fair comparison of the recoil 
effects of two guns, we ought to 
know their respective recoil speeds 
as well as their respective recoil 
energies. The greater the’ back- 
ward speed, the more unpleasant 
the slap et the fs on shoulder 
and on face. we've got two 
guns, one of 9  §, the other of 
7, giving precisely the same recoil 
energy figures, we know quite 
well that the lighter one’s recoil 
will be quick and ouep and 
snappy, the heavier one will be in 
the form of a slower but more 
weighty push. 


(Second part of Chapter III in 
our next issue.) 


UNKEL DAVID’S LETTER 


As none of our readers like to 
miss any of Unkel David’s dry 
humor, his letter for this month, 
which was crowded out of its 
usual place under “Shotguns and 
Rifles,” has been found room for 
in the Sportsman’s Workshop, 
p. 788.—Epb. 
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GRAND AMERICAN 
HANDICAP 


The fifteenth annual Grand 
American Handicap was held at 
Dayton, Ohio, on the grounds ot 
the N. C. R. Gun Club, Septem- 
ber 7 to 12, and proved to be 
the most successful one in the 
history of this blue-ribbon event 
in the trap-shooting world. New 
records were established which are 
likely to remain unbroken for 
many years to come. Woolfolk 
Henderson, of Lexington, Ky., 
shone as the bright particular star 
of the tournament. On Tuesday, 
September 8, the first day of the 
regular programme, he won the Na- 
tional Amateur Championship at 
double targets with a score of 
90 out of 50 pairs; the National 
Amateur Championship at single 
targets with a score of 99 out of 
100, and not content with these 
honors, he put in his game bag 
the big event of the tournament, 
the Grand American Handicap on 
Thursday, September 10, with a 
score of 98 out of 100, from the 
extreme distance of 22 yards. The 
Preliminary Handicap, on the 9th, 
was won by C. I. Ri e, of Kenova, 

Va., standing at 17 yards, after 
shooting off a tie on 96 with A. 

Chezik, of Portal, N. Dak., 
whose handicap was 19 yards. 
The Consolation Handicap, on 
Friday, September 11, was won by 
T. Prior, of San Francisto, Cal., 
with a score of 97, from the 20: 
yard mark. The John H. Patter- 
son Introductory, shot on Monday, 
September 7, was won by Mark 
Arie, of Thomasboro, Ills., with 
a score of 194 out of 200. 

The Interstate Association, in- 
corporated for the advancement 
of trap shooting, has fulfilled its 
purpose, and, if in no other wa 
Justified its existence by the stea y 
growth in popularity of this 
banner event. Elmer E. Shaner 
was in charge this year, as he has 
been for twenty-two years past, 
and to his untiring efforts is due 
the prestige to which the Inter- 
State Tournaments, the Grand 
American in particular, have at- 
tained. Associated with him in 


the Grand American for the past 
ten or a dozen years, he has had 
Fred C. Whitney, of Des Moines, 
Ia., as cashier, and Bernard Eles- 
ser, of York, Pa., as compiler of 
scores, and his son, E. Reed 
Shaner, the present secretary of 
the association, has proved an ef- 
ficient assistant. These four make 
a team in tournament work which 
has no equal in the world. 
Several quite radical departures 
from the usual programme were made 
this year. The date was changed 
from June, in which month all 
but two of the previous Grand 
Americans have been held, to Sep- 
tember, making the tournament 
more nearly what it was intended 
to be—the climax of the shooting 
season. The professional cham 
pionships at doubles and singles 
were cut out entirely, The ama- 
teur championship contest at 
doubles was brought forward from 
the last day of the tournament to 
the first. The amateur champion- 
ship at singles was changed in 
character, and from being an open 
contest of amateurs at 200 targets 
from 18 yards, was made a real 
battle of champions by limiting 
the competition to those amateurs 
who had won the championship of 
their State at the tournaments 
given by the several State As- 
sociations holding => a State 
tournaments in 1914. The only 
exception was the admission of 
the runner-up at the State tourna- 
ments in case the winner was un- 
able to be present at the Grand 
American. ince the inception of 
the Grand American Handicap, 
this event has been open to profes- 
sionals and amateurs, the first con- 
test having been won by one of 
the former class, but in 1912 the 
professionals were barred from 
competing in the event except for 
targets only. This year the pro- 
fessionals were barred from shoot- 
ing with the amateurs in any of 
the events of the programme, and 
competed among themselves over 
a special trap for the Henry San- 
ford trophy, and in _ individual 
matches. he usual practise day 
programme, of 100 targets in the 
morning, and the same in the 


afternoon. was replaced this year 
by the John H. Patterson In- 
troductory event at 200 targets, 
from 18 yards, $20 entrance, and 
special prizes of $50, $30 and $20 
in gold given by the N. C. R. Gun 
Club to the winners of first, second 
and third places. This event was 
the same as the old amateur cham- 
pionship event, and was open to 
amateurs only. 

A new record for the Grand 
American Handicap was estab 


lished, and one that has never 
been equalled in any _ shooting 
tournament in the world. There 


were 515 entries received for this 
event, all amateurs; 483 of the 
entrants took their places on the 
firing line, so that, counting the 
professionals present, there were 
533 shooters on the grounds 
Thursday engaged in smashing 
targets. The nearest approach to 
these figures was at Chicago in 
1907 when there were 456 starters, 
and last year at Dayton when there 
were 452, but on both these oc- 
casions the professionals competed 
in the event with the amateurs. 
Never at any tournament has 
there been such an array of traps. 
Seven were installed in trap 
houses built on a line running east 
and west. At the extreme west 
end of the line was the “Joker,” 
then the professional trap next 
east, and then the five traps over 
which the amateurs competed in 
the regular events of the programme. 
The professional and Nos. 1 and 
2 of the regular traps were West- 
ern automatics, in charge of H. 
E. Winans, of East Alton, Ils. 
Traps 8, 4 and 5, were Ideal-Leg- 
getts, in charge of C. A. North, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. No trouble 
was had with any of the traps, 
which worked perfectly through 
out the week. A feature of the 
tournament which proved very 
popular, was the “Joker.” This 
consisted of two expert traps, set 
to throw the targets at the greatest 
speed and distance possible. The 
angles were regulated by the 
trapper and were as irregular as 
they could be made. Some targets 
just skimmed the top of closely 
cropped grass, others were sent as 
nearly perpendicular as_ possible, 
and others at angles which just 
cleared the edge of the house. 
Three chances of ten targets each 
were sold for $1.00. he con- 
testants shot miss and out, and 
the purse was divided one money 
for each $25.00 or fraction in the 
purse. It was put in commission 
on September 7, and was largely 
patronized every day of the tour- 
nament. Straight scores of 10 
were not frequent, and even nines 
and eights were by no means 
numerous. On Tuesday, out of 
720 chances only three scores of 
10 were made, each paying $36.00; 
two nines paid $19.80 each, and 
seven 8’s paid $4.60 each. The 
game was a new one to most of 
the shooters, and offered some- 
thing hard in the way of shooting, 
which accounted for its popularity. 
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MR. WOOLFOLK HENDERSON 


Winner Grand American 
andicap. 


The wide publicity given to the 
programme had the effect of starting 
the pilgrimage to the G. A. H. 
earlier than usual, and the hotels 
were well filled by Sunday night, 
so that the attendance on Mon- 
day, preliminary day, was a record 
one, 161 amateurs taking part in 
the Introductory at 200 targets. 
Half way through the event S. 
A. Huntley, Vancouver, Wash., 
Mark Arie, Thomasboro, Ills., and 
F. G. Miller, Mukwonago, Wis., 
were in the lead with 97 each. In 
the last 100, Huntley, in squad 6, 
finished first, going out with 193, 
a score which put him second; 
Arie, in squad 24, repeated his 
work of the first half, dropping 
but three targets, and finishing in 
first place with 194, winning the 
event and first money, amounting 
to $270.10; Fuller, in the same 
squad, went to pieces in the last 
100, finishing with 94 and a total 
of 191, which put him in fourth 
place with C. A. Gunning, of 
Longmont, Colo. F. A. raper 
scored another 96 in the last 100, 
and finished in third place with 

H. Bruns, of Brookville, Ind., 
and W. Henderson, of Lexington, 
Ky., on 192. Huntley received 
$243.10 for second money, an 
each of the 192’s received $189.05. 
The purse amounted to $2,701.00; 
there were 34 moneys, the lowest 
score to get in the money awas 
184, which paid five men $16.20 
each. Thirty-nine professiona!s 
shot at 100 targets each over the 
special trap, turning in some good 
scores. L. S. German and Homer 
Clark each broke 100 straight. W. 
R. Crosby, P. J. Holahan and J. 
R. Graham were next with 99 


Field and Stream 


each. R. O. Heikes broke his first 
85 straight, going out with 98, to 
gether with Fred Gilbert, = E. 
Terry, C. F. Moore and 7. 


Kirst Day. The program for 
the opening day was of especial 
interest, as two amateur cham- 
pionship events were scheduled, 
as well as one which was ex 
pected to appeal only to the very 
best expert amateurs in the coun 
try, although open to all, rightly 
named a “shoot for shooters.” 
The National Amateur Champion- 
ship at doubles was the first event 
of the day, each contestant shoot 
ing at 50 pairs. There were 
eighty-four entrants. The event 
was shot in five events of 10 pairs 
each. In the deciding round W. 
Henderson broke 19, going out 
with 90 and winning the contest. 
Huntley finished in second place 
with 89, and Wettleaf was third 
with 88, 
eNext on the schedule came the 
“Shoot for Shooters” with an 
entrance fee of $50, and _ the 
provision that at least forty must 
enter or the event would be can- 
celled and another substituted. At 
the time of closing entries only 23 
shooters had posted the necessary 
$52, and the shoot was declared 
off. In its place an event at 100 
targets, entrance $25, was an- 
nounced; number of entries limited 
to 100. Ninety-three entered the 
event, and some idea of the class 
of the entrants may be had from 
the fact that only twenty-eight 
failed to break 90 or better, and 
most of them were well up in the 
90 per cent class. J. R. Liv- 
ingston, of Springville, Ala., W. 
A. Wiedebusch, Fairmont, W. Va., 
and W. S. Behm, Esterly, Pa., 
tied for first on 99, each losing a 
single target in the fourth round. 
S. untley, C. A. Gunning, J. 
H. Noel, W. Henderson, Geo. 
Grubb, G. Vance, J. Rummel, 
Mark Arie and W. S. Hoon tied 
for second place on 98. There 
were eight 97’s, and eight 96’s. 

The National Amateur Cham 
pionship at singles was started at 
3 P. M. The interest in this 
event was even greater than in 
the big handicap, for it was truly 
a battle of the giants, the cham- 
pions of 35 States being lined up 
against each other. Every State 
having state associations, with the 
exception of Colorado, whose cham- 
pion was unable to attend, and 
Virginia and Arizona which had 
not yet held their State shoots, 
was represented. Each contestant 
wore on his back the name of 
the State he represented, and the 
match was shot in four 25-tarvet 
events. Under the conditions of 
the match, the runner-up at a 
State tournament was eligib‘e to 
enter in case the champion could 
not attend. The match was shot 
over traps 2 and 8 in front of the 
club house, and every contestant 
had_ his following of native sons 
to boost for his success. J. H. 
Dreher, runner-up of North Caro 
lina, started the ball rolling with 
a clean break; following him in 
order were H. Matthews, New 
Jersey; W. H. Anderson, Utah; 
F. S. Wright, New York, and A. 
R. Chezik, North Dakota. In the 
final round Behm, of Pennsy!l- 
vania, finished with a total of 97; 





Barrett, of Georgia, also failed to 
go straight and tied with Behm. 
With only one down in 75, Knox, 
of Ohio, went to pieces in this 
round, ‘and dropped 5 targets. 
Henderson, of Kentucky, went to 
the score with 97 to beat; he had 
a margin of one miss and win, 
or two misses and tie, but accepted 
neither chance, breaking his 25 
targets clean, and winning the title 
and trophy on a total score of 99. 
The tie for second and _ third 
trophies was won by J. M. Barrett, 
third going to W. S. Behm. 
The Preliminary Handicap was 
staged for Wednesday, the second 
day. A new record was set for 
this event with 398 entries, and 
393 starters. The squads were 
divided into sections, 16 squads 
in a section, The section system 
of handling a large number of 
shooters was worked out by Man- 
ager Shaner, and does away with 
a squad shooting 100 targets right 
down the line. It also ensures the 
finish of the event at practically 
the same time by all the con- 
testants. Only 11 minutes sepa- 
rated the first and last sections to 
finish. Owing to the large num- 
ber of shooters and the early a 
proach of dusk, it was Pane 
to finish the Preliminary, and the 
event was carried over to Thurs- 
day morning. When the fourth 
round was concluded, - 
Homer, Krebs, Okla.; Geo. Kistler, 
Celina, Ohio; C. Riffe, Kenova, 
W. Va., and Geo. Grubb, Wet- 
more, Kan., were in the lead with 
three down out of 80. In the last 
round on Thursday morning, C. 
Riffe (17 yards) broke 19 and 
went out with 96; A. R. Chezik 
(19 yards), Portal, N. Dak., broke 
20, and tied with Riffe for first. 





MR. C. I, RIFFE 
Winner Preliminary Handicap 
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Homer (19 yards), dropped into 
third place at the finish. Kistler 
{19 yards), blew up and lost his 
lace in the first flight. C. E. 
Dimmitt (16 yards), Morrow, 
Ohio, G. Grubb (19 rds), H. F. 
Wihblon (20 ds}, 
Ore., and W. A. Wiedebusch (20 
yards), were tied for second with 
95 each. In the shoot-off between 
Riffe and Chezik for first and 
second trophies, the former won 
with a score of 18, dropping his 
7th and 11th target; the latter lost 
his 7th, 18th and 14 targets. The 
shoot-off of the ties on 95 for the 
third trophy resulted in a win for 
Wiedebusch with 19, his 9th target 
slipping through the pattern. 
Dimmitt_ lost his 5th and 18th 
target; Grubb his lst and 7th, and 
Wihlon his 3rd and 10th. 

Forty-three professionals com- 
peted in the second of the elimina- 
tion races at 100 targets, Homer 
Clark, Ed Graham and O. R. 
Dickey, tying on 98. Fred Gilbert, 
Ed Banks, W. R. Crosby, J. Terry 
and J. R. Graham, 96 each. In 
the individual match races T. A. 
Marshall and R. O. Heikes tied 
on 91; J. R. Graham got the best 
of Jimmy Day, 97 to 95; Walter 
Huff defeated R. W. Clancy, 99 
to 98, and Guy Holahan scored 
96 to 92 b . R. Chamberlain. 
These match races were a feature 
of the tournament which proved 
a great attraction to shooters and 
laymen, and the professionals were 
always sure of a big gallery when 
their trap was working. 

shavenay, Grand American 
Handicap Day, was, of course, the 
big day of the week. The grounds 
were crowded from early morning 
until the last shot of the day was 
fired, every point of vantage being 
occupied by those interested, the 
populace of both sexes turning out 
en masse to witness the sport. 
Old records were again laid on 
the shelf, the number of entries 
topping anything in the history of 
the sport; 515 amateurs were en- 
tered, there were 29 who failed 
to complete their entry, leaving 
486 eligible to compete. Of these 
three were not on hand when the 
event began, so that there were 
483 actual starters. This number 
is exclusive of the professionals 
who have shot in the event with 
the amateurs until this year; but 
for this new ruling of the Inter- 
state Association there would have 

m 628 starters in the classic. 
It was clearly impossible to finish 
the event during the hours of day- 
light, and Manager Shaner an- 
nounced that the shooting would 
stop at 5:30, and the balance of 
the event be carried over to Fri- 
day. At the hour named some of 
the shooters had finished four of 
the events, but the majority had 
completed six. 

Blair, in squad 5, finished his 
100 on Friday morning with a total 
of 97, and for a time this was high 


‘score. He had to go straight in 


the last 20 to accomplish this. 
Then O. P. Goode, in squad 4, 
broke straight in his last 20 and 
tied with Blair. Couts, in uad 
89, at 21 yards, dropped three 
targets in his last 20, and lost his 
chance. Henderson, in squad 94, 
at 22 yards, went to score with 40 
targets to shoot at. Im the first 


Trap Shooting Department 


event he dropped two targets, giv- 
ing him a total of 78 out of 80. 
Then with the knowledge that it 
was up to him to break 20 straight 
to win, and that he had 
of only one 
tie, he settled down to his work 
and reduced the 20 targets to frag- 
ts, mning the event en a 
score of 98, and adding to his 
laurels the fact of being the only 
amateur who ever won the 
Handicap from the extreme dis- 
tance of 22 yards. Goode and 
Blair, both at 16 yards, then pro- 
ceeded to shoot-off for second and 
third trophies. In the first attempt 
both dropped 3 targets, tying on 
17; the second try resulted in a 
tie on 20 straight. In the third 
time up, Blair missed his 5th and 
20th targets, scoring 18, while 
Goode dropped his 15th target and 
won the second trophy on 19. 
There were five ties on 96, J. D 
Parker (18 yards), Sandusky, O.; 
A. C. Flickenger (16 yards), Val- 
lejo, Cal.; M. P. G. Hillman (18 
yards), Birmingham, Ala.; Ira 
Galbraith (19 yards), West Frank- 
fort, IIl., all J. F. Couts (21 
yards). Two shoot-offs were re- 
quired to settle the ownership of 
fourth and fifth trophies. In the 
first, Flickenger, albraith and 
Parker dropped out with scores of 
16, 17 and 15 respectively. Hill- 
man and Couts tied on 20. In 
the second try, Hillman went 
straight, winning fourth trophy; 
Couts broke 15, and took fifth. 

The professionals finished their 
elimination race for places in the 
final shoot, Fred G. Bills being 
high with 99; E. H. Taylor, i R. 
Taylor, W. Huff and P. Holahan 
in second place on 98. Ed Banks, 
after breaking his first 81 straight, 
dropped three in the last round, 
going out with 97, in company with 
five others. Homer Clark showed 
the way to F. G. Bills in the indi- 
vidual match, scoring 100 to 96; 

A. Young did the same trick 
in his match with E. S. Graham, 
the latter scoring 98; L. S. Ger- 
man and J. R. Rag tied on 98. 
Mrs. Topperwein broke 99 in an 
exhibition event at 100 targets, 
getting the first 78 straight. 

The Consolation Handicap was 
started soon after noon. at the 
conclusion of the Grand American 
Handicap. This event is open to 
amateurs who have not won any 
money in either of the other two 
Handicaps, and it also had a rec- 
ord entry, 202 amateurs starting. 

Only four of the five 20-target 
events were shot, the last event 
being carried over to Saturday. 
At the close of the day’s shooting 
T. Prior was in the lead with two 
down out of 80; F. J. Coburn was 
second with 77; A. H. Caplinger 
and A. C. Connor third with 76. 

On Saturday morning T. Prior 
(20 yards) broke 19 in the last 
event, and went out with 97. F. J. 
Coburn (19 yards), Mechanics- 
burg, Ohio, with a chance to tie 
by going straight, dropped one 
target and finished in second place 
with 96. A. H. Caplinger (16 
yards), Xenia, Ohio; A. € Con- 
nor (19 yards), Springfield, Ill., 
with a chance to tie for second 
place, copped 8 targets and fin- 
ished ti for third high place 
with W. Wettleaf (280 yards) 
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Nichols, Ia., who had forged ahead 
from the rear in the last event. 
In the shoot-off for the third 
trophy Caplinger won, with Con- 
nor and Wettleaf finishing in the 
order named. The final contest 
for the ownership of the Sanford 
Cup between the five professionals 
mabiog high scores in the quali- 
fying rounds shot on the three 
revious days was shot on Friday. 
— * ‘ompte, Eminence, Ky., 
and F. G. Bills, Chicago, had es- 
tablished their right to enter the 
final by scoring 100 and 99 re- 
spectively. For the other three 
places here were ten applicants: 
S. Day, C. A. Young, O. R. 
key, EB. Graham, . Clark, 
R. Crosby, E. H. Taylor, J. R. 
Taylor, W. Huff and P. Holahan, 
each with a score of 98. The first 
shoot-off cut out Dickey, E. H. 
Taylor and Huff, the others goin 
straight. In the second try, Clar' 
and Holahan dropped out, and the 
others broke 20 straight. In the 
third shoot-off two places were 
filled, E. Graham and J. R. Taylor 
going straight, and the others ty- 
ing on 19, The shoot-off for fifth 
place on _ the squad was won by 
W. R. Crosby with 20 straight, 
Day and Young breaking 19 each. 
The squad as completed consisted 
of Ed Graham, Ingleside, IIl.; 
W. R. Crosby, O’Fallon, _IIl.; 
TJ. R. Taylor, Columbus, O.; C. O. 
LeCompte, Eminence, Ky., and 
F. G. Bills, Chicago. ; 
The crowd of spectators which 
assembled back of the trap were 
entertained with a class of shoot- 
ing such as is seldom witnessed 
at a tournament. Out of the en- 
tire 500 targets shot at by the 
contestants, only 11 escaped de- 
struction. Ed Graham finished 
the winner of the trophy with a 
perfect score of 100. Bills missed 
two targets, one in his first and 
one in his last event, and tied 
with Crosby, who dropped two in 
his first event, for second place 
on 98. Taylor lost two targets in 
the first event and one in the last, 
finishing third with 97; LeCompte 
going out with 98. Graham gave 
a most remarkable exhibition of 
skill in this race, scoring 98 in 
the qualifying round, then break- 
ing 60 straight in the three shoot- 
offs for place in the final, and 
winning with 100 straight, only 
two down out of 260 targets. 
H. W. Cadwalader defeated 
Terry in a match, 92 to 91. E. G. 
White got the best of W. M. Ham- 
mond, 96 to 93, and C. F. Moore 
defeated E. H. Taylor, 95 to 91. 
Everythin was over before 
noon on Saturday, the trophies 
were presented to the winners by 
Manager Shaner in the Shooters’ 
Rest Tent, and the most success- 
ful Grand American tournament 
brought to a close. Where the 
16th G. A. H. will be staged will 
not be known until after the meet- 
ing of the Interstate Association 
in December, but if it was left to 
the shooters, the vote would be 
unanimous for Dayton, and the 
N. C. R. Gun Club. Among the 
cities mentioned as having made 
requests for next year’s tourna- 
ment are Chicago, which promises 
to hold the big event in Grant 
Park, on the lake front; and 
Springfield, Ill, which handled 
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the tournament very satisfactorily 
in 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
TOURNAMENT 


The annual tournament of the 
Dominion of Canada Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ Association was held at To- 
ronto, August 6 and 7. The ama- 
teur championship of the Domin- 
ion was won by E. Jennings, 
of Toronto, after a spirited con- 
test. At the close of the event 
E. Sturt and W. Barnes were in a 
tie on 49 with Jennings, who won 
the shoot-off with 24 out of 25, 
Barnes and Sturt scoring 22 
each. 

The Grand Canadian Handicap 
had thirty-four entries, and re- 
sulted in a tie on 91 between 
J. E. Jones, P. Wakefield, J. E. 
Jennings and S. G. Vance. Two 
shoot-offs at 25 targets each were 
required to decide the winner. 
In the first shoot-off Wakefield 
dropped out on a score of 23, the 
others tying again with 24 each; 
in the second try Vance, of 
St. Thomas, won with 23; Jen- 
nings 22, and Jones 21. The five- 
men team race was won by Team 
No. 1, of the Stanley Gun Club, 
with a score of 233 out of 250. 
The same club furnished the win- 
ner in the eight-men team race 
also, its team putting up a score 
of 183 out of 200. 

On the first day high amateur 
scores were made by W. S. Ely, 
145; Mellington, 144, and 
a 148. High professionals, 
E. Graham, 147; W. B. Darton, 
146; J. R. Taylor, 144. The ama- 
teurs carried off the honors for the 
two days, W. S. Ely breaking 290 
out of 300, one target more than 
was scored by the high profes- 
a , R. Taylor, who broke 
289. . B. Darton and E. Gra- 
ham tied for second professional 
place on 288. The attendance at 
the tournament was fairly good, 
there being 77 amateurs entered on 
the first day and 67 on the sec- 
ond. Eight professionals took part 
on each day. 


WESTY HOGANS 
MENT 


The eighth annual tournament 
was held at Venice Park, Atlantic 
City, beginning on September 15, 
and closing, after five days of 
shooting, on September 19. The 
Hogans’ tournaments have been 
successful from the start in 1907, 
each subsequent year showing an 
increase in washer of shooters, 
1911 having the record of 309 
entries. The first five tournaments 
were held on Young’s pier, but 
the destruction of this pier by fire 
forced the Hogans to look for a 
new location, and Venice Park 
furnished the stage in 1912, 1913, 
and 1914. All sections of the 
country, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast, were represented by 
the 264 shooters who entered this 
year, the entrants including the 
cracker jack amateurs and profes- 
sionals. National, State and local 
champions contested against each 
other, and the fact that no one 
shooter captured the bulk of the 
honors is evidence that the com- 
petition was of the keenest. Al- 


TOURNA- 


Field and Stream 


though the attendance was not a 
record one, the tournament was un- 
doubtedly the best ever given by 
the Hogans, and the record of 
143,000 targets over five traps was 
established. Ideal weather pre- 
vailed throughout the shoot, with 
the exception of a squall on Satur- 


day, which lasted but a_ short 
while. ; 
The Hogans entered into the 


spirit of the occasion with their 
usual enthusiasm, managing the 
shoot themselves, with — * 
Squier, chairman of the Tourna- 
ment Committee, in charge; Lloyd 
R. Lewis, cashier; Leonard J. 
Clark, compiler of scores, as- 
sisted by H. L. Worthington. The 
traps were, of course, in cherge 
of Charles A. North, and, equally 
of course, they worked to perfec- 
tion, so that Charle devoted most 
of his time to keeping things 
running smoothly. President Neaf 
Apgar joked after the many de- 
tail8 of the outside work. 

The program consisted of five 
15 and five 20-target events on 
each of the first two days, and 
ten 15-target events on the third 


day. Saturday, September 19, was 
devoted to special events: the 
Westy Hogan Special at 100 


targets for 88% amateurs; the Bull 
Durham Handicap at 100 targets; 
the open contest for the DuPont 
18-yard Championship, and shoot- 
off for the first accumulation purse 
of $200, and the event of 650 
targets for ladies, members of 
regularly organized women’s clubs. 
The “Bear” trap was a popular 
feature of the tournament and was 
in constant operation during the 
week. At this trap all rules re- 
lating to targets were abrogated 
and replaced by one—‘‘Make the 
targets as hard and as_ irregular 
as the trap will permit.” The 
trap boys were well drilled in 
their duties, and the fact that 
only two. straight 10’s were 
recorded is pretty good evidence 
that the trap was true to its 
name. It surely was a Bear. 

_ Woolfolk Henderson, of Lex- 
ington, Ky., added to his laurels 
won at the Grand American 
Handicap, winning the diamond 
watch fob donated by the Alamac 
Hotel for high amateur average 
for three days regular programme 
of 500 targets, with a score of 489, 
which headed the entire list, pro- 
fessionals as well as amateurs; he 
tied with W. M. Foord, of Wil- 
mington, Del., on a score of 148 
for the Atlantic Cup and $50 in 
gold, winning the - ae” 25 to 
24, and captured the J. P. Sousa 
trap trophy with a score of 100 
on trap 1. 

The Westy Hogan amateur 
championship, on the second day, 
was won by F. S. Wright, of 
South Wales, N. Y., after a 
spirited shoot-off of a tie on 98. 

he Bull Durham Handicap was 
won a : Buckwalter, of 
Royersford, Pa., from 21 yards, 
after shooting-off a tie on 98 with 
Vincent Oliver, of Philadelphia. 
W. F. Bippus, of Dayton, Ohio, 
president of the N. C. R. Gun 
Club, won the Westy Hogan 
special for 88% amateurs with a 
score of 95. 

The E. N. Gillespie trophy for 
high score over the “Bear” trap 
was won by H. O. Allyn, of 





Brooklyn, N. Y., after shooting off 
a tie on ten straight. 

The Stevens gun, offered for 
high score in Bull Durham Handi- 
cap and the 88% amateur race, 
200 targets, was won by 
Cook, with a score of 175. 

The special trap trophies were 
won as follows: Trap 1, J. P. 
Sousa trophy, W. Henderson, 100; 
Trap 2, >. hanley, Jr., 
trophy, W. S. Behm, 100; he also 
had a perfect score on Trap 3, 
for the D. T. Leahy trophy, but 
could not win two prizes, and it 
went to Bart Lewis with 99. The 
H. W. Smith Sie gua Trap 4, was 
won by A. Heil with 99. On 
Trap 5, for the Westy Hogan 
trophy there were three tied on 
98; C. E. McKelvey, E. L. Wilson 
and R. A. Hall. On the second 
shoot-off McKelvey won. 

The special event for ladies was 
won by Mrs. Moulton, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., with a score of 42 out 
of 50 targets. 

The DuPont 18-yard champion- 
ship event was won by W. M. 
Foord from a field of twenty- 
nine contestants on a score of 97. 

ng runs of 50 or better were 
numerous. C. A. Jenkins headed 
the amateurs with a run of 167; 
W. Henderson, 157; W. Josyln, 
146; J. G. Hand, 106; Ed Adames, 
110; Wm. M. Foord, 102 and 139. 
Among the professionals J. M. 
Hawkins was first with 170; W. 
Huff, 1385; H. L. Worthington, 
127; Neaf Apgar, 106; T. H. Fox, 


At the annual meeting the old 
officers were re-elected: Presi- 


dent, Neaf Apgar, Plainfield, N. J.; 
vice-president, 3. M. awkins, 
Baltimore, Md.; _ secretary-treas- 


urer, Bernard Elsesser, York, Pa. 
Several new members were ad- 
mitted: Homer Clark, Alton, IIls.; 
Ray Brown, Belleville, me Bt Ee 
B. Keenan, New Haven, Conn.; 
Walter Huff, Macon, Ga., and 

Reed Shaner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

On Tuesday, practise day, nine- 
ty-three entrants went through the 
ten 15-target events, while twenty- 
one shot in five of the events at 
75 targets. L. Wilson, of 
Frenchtown, N. J., proved to be 
the dark horse, forging to the 
front of the entire field, with a 
total of 146. His nearest com- 
etitor among the amateurs was 
. F. Couts, of San Diego, Cal., 
with 144; then followed George 
Grubb, of Wetmore, Kan., with 
143. George L. Lyon and J. M. 
Barrett with 142 each. The pro- 
fessionals were headed by Homer 
Clark, of Alton, Ills., with 145; 
H. L. Wereingen, Baltimore, Md., 
144, and C. F. Moore, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 142. The “Bear” tra: 
was working to-day, and J. F. 
Couts put up the high score here, 
breaking 6 targets out of 10 in 
one of his chances. 

The regular programme was 
started on Wednesday, September 
16, with 157 amateurs and 
professionals participating in the 
events. The last 100 targets of 
the programme counted for the 
State five-men team Gomgenle. 
six teams being entered. The 
Pennsylvania team was the victor 
by a margin of ten targets over 
its nearest competitor, New Jersey. 
The score of the Keystone State’s 
team was 486; J. E Griffith 99, 




















H. H. Sloan 98, C. H. Newcomb 
97, W. S. Behm 96 and Allen Heil 
96. Each member of the winning 
team received a Westy Hogan 
trophy. The New Jersey team was 
second with 476; New York, 469; 
Virginia, 452; Delaware, 451, and 
Illinois, 431. Woolfolk Henderson, 
with the triple honors won on the 
battlefield at Dayton the week be- 
fore still fresh, stepped into the 
limelight here,  winnin high 
amateur average for the day with 
171 out of 175; H. H. Sloan, of 
Philadelphia, was second with 169, 
closely followed by Bart Lewis, 
of Auburn, Ill., and W. S. Behm, 
of Esterly, Pa., 168 each. Homer 
Clark, of Alton, Ills., was the 
leading professional, and topped 
the entire field with 1738; H. L. 
Worthington 170, and W. A. 
Josyln and Neat Apgar, third, 
with 169 each. 

On Thursday, the second day, 
there were 169 amateurs and 28 
rofessionals on the firing line. 
he programme was the same as 
on the previous day, the last 100 
targets (five 20-target events) 
counting for the Westy Hogan 
amateur championship. This event 
had 166 amateur entries, the 28 
professionals shooting through for 
targets only. Frank S. Wright, of 
South Wales, N + was the 
winner, but not without a hard 
fight. At the finish he was tied 
on 98 with J. S. Hand, of Scran- 
ton, Pa., W. S. Behm and Bart 

wis. In_ the first shoot-off 
Wright and Behm tied again on 20 
straight, while Lewis broke 18 and 
Hand 17; on the second shoot-off 
Wright won with 19 to 18 for 
Behm. The George E. Painter 
trophy for the winner, was a solid 
silver tea set; the Continental 
Hotel trophy for second place was 
a sterling silver set of knives, 
forks and spoons, and was taken by 
Behm. The Westy Hogan gold 
watch fobs for the next ten places 
were won in the order named by 
Bart Lewis, J. G. Hand, 98 each; 
R. H. Bruns, E. L. Wilson, H. 
E. Buckwalter and W. M. Foord, 
97 each; W. Henderson, Allen 
Heil, R. Gerstell and J. W. Mason, 


96 each. The 97’s and 96’s shot 
off the ties, finishing in order 
given. W. Foord was high 


amateur for the day with 171 out 
of 175 targets; W. Henderson, W. 
Behm, E. Adams and J. G. 
Hand, second, with 170 each; B. 
Lewis, A. Heil and H. E. Buck- 
walter, 169 each. The profes- 
sionals had a little the best of the 
amateurs, J. M. Hawkins heading 
the list with 172; H. L. Worthing- 
ton and W. A. Josyln 171 each; 
Sim Glover and A. ‘A. Somers 170 
each. In the Westy Hogan cham- 
pionship event Hawkins also broke 
100 straight. The Bear trap was 
busy alk day, Newcomb 
putting up high score, 10 straight. 
On the third day there were 166 
amateurs and 30 professionals en- 
tered. The feature of the day 
was the contest for the Atlantic 
City Cup and $50 in gold, de- 
cided by the score made on the 
150 targets of the programme. 
The result was a tie on 148 be- 
tween W. Henderson and W. M. 
Foord, the former winning the 
shoot-off, 25 to 24. he cup is 
shot for annually at Atlantic City 
until won three times by the same 


Trap Shooting Department 


man, when it becomes his per- 
manent property. — It was first 
placed in competition on June 4, 


1910, and won by ‘ New- 
comb, of Philadelphia, with a 
score of 97 out of 100. The sec- 


ond contest, September 22, 1911, 
was won by F. S. Wright, South 
Wales, N. Y., with 145 out of 
150. On September 20, 1912, it 
was won by Allen Heil, of Allen- 
town, Pa., with a score of 144. 
The fourth test was won by R. H. 
Bruns, Brookville, Ind., with 146. 
To-day’s programme closed the 
race for high average honors, and 
the amateurs fought hard for first 
lace, W. Henderson and M 


Foord tying on 148; C. A. Jen- 
kins, of oodbine, Md., had an 
excellent chance to win, as he 
broke straight up to the 8th 


event, when he missed one, but 
dropping two in the last event 
o in a tie for second place with 
. Lewis and C. H. Newcomb on 
147. Jenkins created something 
of a sensation by carrying a run 
of 60 from the previous day up to 
167 straight, missing his third tar- 
get in the 8th event. The profes- 
sional top notcher for the day 
was Walter Huff, who broke 149, 
missing his solitary target in the 
9th event. J. M. Hawkins was 
second with 148, missing his first 
target in the 4th event and finish- 
a © run of 170. 
aturday, September 19, had a 
varied programme, comprising the 
88 per cent amateur race; the Bull 
Durham Handicap, the event for 
women, and the DuPont 18-yard 
championship. There were 176 
amateurs and 26 professionals on 
the firing line during the day. The 
Westy hegre special for 88 per 
cent amateurs had 99 entries, and 
was shot under hard conditions of 
a strong incoming wind. The 
Lewis Class System was used in 
this event, four classes, with three 
trophies in each class. The Ala- 
mac Hotel trophy, a diamond 
watch fob for the winner; Westy 
Hogan gold watch fobs to second 
and third high men, and _ nine 
Westy Hogan gold watch fobs to 
the three high men in Classes B, 
and D; three in each_ class. 
The event was won by W. F. Bip- 
pus, of Dayton, Ohio, with 95, 
taking the diamond watch fob. 
L. L. Farrell, of Wilmington, Del., 
had a chance to tie, but dropped 
two in his last event and finished 
second with 98. E. G. Ford, of 
Philadelphia, and H. B. Cook, of 
Atlantic City, tied on 92, the 
former winning the shoot-off and 
taking the third trophy in_ Class 
A. fn Class B, C. é. Watson, 
Cc. H. F. Keene, R. O. Artz and 
W. C. Pritchard tied on 83, the 
first three named winning in the 
shoot-off and taking the trophies 
in the order named. In Class C 
there were eight ties on 78, 2. M. 
Riffee, H. S. Crawford, ; 
Wood, G. O. Lee, Geo. J. Corbett, 
W. B. Shugars, H. P. Stapleton 
and B. C. Davidson; in the shoot- 
off the trophies were wor by the 
first three men in the order given. 
In Class D the trophies were won 
in the order named by H. M. 
Williams, Greenwood and 
W. T. Firth, after shooting off a 
tie on 72 with F. H. Seibert and 
J. C. Bitterling. 
The DuPont 18-yard champion- 
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event had 30 entries, and 
in a clean victory for 
Foord, of Wilmington, 
Del., on a score of 97, giving him 
possession of the trophy until de- 
feated in a challenge or open con- 
test. He also won the first “Ac- 
cumulation” purse of $200, defeat- 
ing Bart Lewis, of Auburn, IIl., 
and W. Ridley, What Cheer, Ia. 
former winners of the trophy, and 
eligible to compete for the purse. 
& x. Knox, of Convoy, Ohio, was 
also eligible to enter the shoot-off 
for the purse, having won_ the 
trophy at the Indian shoot in June, 
but he was not present. Allen 
Heil was second with 95, and 
G. L. Lyon third with 94, Bart 
Lewis fourth with 93. 

The special event for women 
was an unusual feature, and the 
ladies had a big gallery while they 
were on the firing line. There 
were twelve entries, eight of the 
contestants being members of the 
Nemours Trapshooting Club of 
Wilmington, Del. The event was 
at 50 targets, and was won by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Moulton (Nemours 
Club) with 42; Mrs. Harry Harri- 
son, Rochester, N. Y., was second 
with 40; Miss Harriet Hammond 
(Nemours), 35; Mrs. Boyer, 32; 
Mrs. Remy, 32. These five ladies 
took the five silver loving cups 
donated by the Westy Hogans as 
trophies in this event. , 

The Buil Durham Handicap at 
100 targets wound up a most suc- 
cessful five days’ shoot. This 
event had 119 amateurs and 26 
professionals entered. The result 
was a tie on 98 between H. E. 
Buckwalter, of Royersford, Pa. 
21 yards, and Vincent Oliver, o 
Philadelphia, 18 yards, the former 
winning the shoot-off and captur- 
ing the trophy donated by George 
L. Lyon, an unusually large and 
beautiful silver loving - The 
Haas trophy, a set 0 earl- 

revolvers, donate by 


handled : 

E. L aas, was taken by Oliver. 
J. F. Couts, of San Diego, Cal. 
21 yards, and Harry Eyre, of 
Philadelphia, 18 yards, tied on 
92, the former winning the shoot- 
off and the diamond watch fob 
donated by the Almanac Hotel 
for third place, and the latter the 
diamond watch fob donated by the 
Hogans for fourth high gun. 
W. M. Foord won the gold watch 
fob donated by the ogans for 
fifth high gun, on a score of 91 
from 22 yards. 

On practise day 15,610 qungete 
were trapped; on the first day, 
$3,675; second day, 34,740; third 
day, 29,625; fourth day, 29,180; 
a total of 142,830 targets. The 
total number of amateurs partici- 
pating during the shoot was 232; 
professionals, 32; total contestants, 


ship 
resulted 


High amateurs for the three 


days’ regular programas at 500 
targets were: ‘ enderson, 
Lexington, Ky., 489; W. M 


Foord, of Wilmington, Del., 485; 
W. S. Behm, Esterly, Pa., and 
Bart Lewis, Auburn, IIl., 484 each. 
Homer Clark, Alton, Ill., was the 
head of the profesionals, with 
487; J. H. Hawkins, Baltimore, 
Md., 486; W. A. Josyln, Wilming- 


ton, Del., 484; Somers, 
Delta, Pa., and H. L. Worth- 
ington, Baltimore, Md., 482 
each. 
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Bp EISH AND FISHERMEN 


A RARE FISHING ADVENTURE 


Two remarkable experiences oc- 
curred to a fishing party on Lake 
George August 14, 1914, one of 
which, at least, is believed to be a 
world’s record, and for that reason 
worthy of notice. 

Colonel W. D. Mann, of New 
York City, and two _ guests, 
Colonel A. E, Bradley and Major 
F. H. Lawton, of the U. S. Army, 
were fishing from the Colonel’s 
launch on “Burnt Point Reef,” 
near Hague, for black bass. At 
11.46 A.M. Colonel Mann 

“struck” a bass—the fish kept up 
an aggressive fight for every mo- 
ment of the time until 1.30 P.M., 
when he evidently got the line 
around a stump on the bottom of 
the lake and snagged the lead. It 
became necessary after maneuver- 
ing the launch for some time in 
an endeavor to free it to break 
the line. The time Colonel Mann 
played this fish—one hour and 
forty-four minutes—was accurately 
taken by Colonel Bradley, and has 
been formally certified to by both 
Colonel Bradley and Major Law- 
ton. The fish broke water once 
and came to the surface at one 
other time, all present having a 
clear view of him both times. He 
was a dark type black bass, weigh- 
ing probably between four and five 
pounds. A moment before the line 
became snagged he had made a 
long, strong run with the line, 
and was apparently just as strong 
after his long fight as at the mo- 
ment he was hooked. 

The incident is, if anything, more 
remarkable on account of the well- 
known ability and experience of 
the fisherman who played the fish. 
Colonel Mann has maintained his 
summer home, “Saunterer’s Rest,” 
near Hague, on Lake George, for 
over twenty years, during which 
time he has never missed the 
wonderful black bass fishing of 
that lake during August and Sep- 
tember, and probably has to his 
credit a greater catch of that most 
sporty fish than any other fisher- 
man, as the following catches by 
himself and guests will show: 

Bass_ only. 

164 during the 1911 season, 41 
of which were 3 Ibs. and over; 8 
of which were 5 lbs. and over. 

87 during the 1912 season, 33 of 
which were & lbs. and over. 15 of 
which were 5 lbs. and over. 

54 during the 1912 season, 23 of 
which were 3 lbs. and over; 8 of 
which were 5 lbs. and over; 1 of 
which was 6% Ibs. 

The other incident is both amus- 
ing and interesting, although not 
unprecedented. Rosly - the day 
while fishing on House 
Reef,” north of Be, a of the 
party had a bite, and eventually 
“struck” and hooked his _ fish. 
After playing it for a few minutes 


another member of the party an- 
nounced that the fish had fouled 
his line and thereafter gave line 
as needed white No. 1 continued 
to play the fish, which weighed 
about 4 lbs. and made a good 
fight. No. 1 eventually netted the 
fish, No. 2 taking no part. To the 
surprise of all No. 2’s hook had 
been completely swallowed, while 
that of No. 1 was only caught in 
the mouth of the fish. A careful 
reading of this will show a num- 
ber of interesting questions, none 
of which for obvious reasons can 
be answered. 


STREAM POLLUTION KILLS 
MICHIGAN BLACK BASS 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. 

I have lately inquired of sev- 
erui local anglers and they say 
that black bass fishing is not very 
good around Monroe, Mich., this 
year. I think that this is due to 
the fact that the Blissfield sugar 
factory dumps refuse into the river 
which absorbs the oxygen and kills 
the fish. Some of the owners are 
in the legislature and others have 
a pull, so nothing can be done 
with them. Two years ago the mill 
race was filled with dead fish, and 
were hauled out by the wagon 
load. I would like to have you see 
if something could not be done to 
stop this. 

It certainly is a shame to have 
all those fish killed where they 
would probably furnish good sport 
and food. 

Trusting that you can act on 
this information, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
Norman L, Ercunaun. 
Monroe, Mich. 


Get up a petition among your 
local anglers and sportsmen and 
take it to your State capital. A 
day spent airing that petition 
around the legislature and the 
State Game Commission will work 
wonders.—Eb. 








TROUT FISHING IN 
WISCONSIN 


Field and Stream Pub. Co. 

Below find hoto of trout 
fishing in Northern Wisconsin. 
There has been some fine trout 
caught around here this season, 
especially in the Namakogan River. 
Is it very often that two bass can 
be caught at once on Dowagiacs? 
In the middle of last June I 
caught two on two different occa- 
sions on one Wilson Wobbler. I 
have taken different sporting maga- 
zines and have never seen it so 
reported. 

Yours truly, 
E, L. Hunter. 
Cable, Wis. 


TWO AT A TIME 
Troy Fisherman’s Experience with 
a Double Bite—Captures One 
Bass and Loses the Other 


Geo. F. Nichols related an in- 
teresting story to-day concerning 
a recent fishing experience on 
Lake St. Catherine, near Poult- 
ney, Vt. To his mind it exemplified 
the difference in the way large- 
mouth and small-mouth black bass 
work in order to escape when 
hooked. He was fishing with three- 
inch yellow perch as bait, with 
two rods when he simultaneously 
had a strike on each line. Picking 
up the right-hand rod he played a 
big-mouth bass until he had it 
within sight. Then the fish made 
a dash, and the fisher was obliged 
to give it the line or something 
would have broken. The fish made 
for the stem of a lily pad and 
swam around and around, winding 
the line so tight that the strain 
came on the stem and not on the 
mouth of the fish. Not being able 


to dislodge it the fisherman caught 
up the other rod, the reel of which 
was singing merrily, and says the 
fish must have taken 150 feet of 
line before he checked it. The 





LANDING A 8% LB, TROUT IN NAMAKOGAN RIVER, WIS. 
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With a Victrola every home can 
enjoy the world’s best music 


The Victrola is the ‘open sesame” which admits you to 
the enjoyment of all the music of all the world. 

It reveals to you in their grandeur the musical gems of 
the ages. It brings to you the art and personality of the 
most famous singers and instrumentalists. It presents an 
endless variety of melody and mirth to suit your every mood. 

That is the charm of the Victrola, 
and right in your own home you 
can have ready access to this inex- 
haustible supply of musical riches 
and enjoy them at your pleasure. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play any music you wish to hear and 
demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and 


Victrola—$10 to $200. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 
Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines 
with Victor Records andVictor 
Needles—the combination. 


There is no other way to get Victrola XVI, $200 
the unequaled Victor tone. Mahogany or oak 


























New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF @OSTING 


“Notice—Fish & Be Dam. 
G. 


Worms back of barn. 


Boy to help dig. 


P. Carleton, Windham, Vermont.” 


fish leaped from the water and 
shook itself in order to dislodge 
the hook. Not being able to do so 
at first, the fish tried it several 
times. It was a_ three-pound, 
small-mouth bass. Then taking the 
other rod the fisherman put a 
strain on the line and broke the 
stem of the lily pad, but by that 
time the big-mouth bass, &- 
suffered slack line, had succeedec 
in dislodging the hook and had 
escaped. 


SURF FISHING TACKLE 


The writer has been interested in 
watching the fishing in the surf at 
a New Jersey Coast resort and has 
caught the “fever.” Now. I am 
looking for information and would 
like to have the following questions 
answered: 

1, What are the dimensions of 
rods most suitable for this sport? 
Could a piece of bamboo be fitted 
up in such a manner as to be used 
successfully? If so, give length 
of same, diameters at tip and butt, 
list of fittings and other direc- 
tions. 

2. Is there a serviceable free 
spool reel for surf casting on the 
market at a price not over $5.00? 

3. Give name and size of line 
best suited for anything from weak- 
fish to channel bass and drum. 

4. Size of hooks, and other de- 
tails. 

5. Kinds of bait and lures for 
various fish caught in surf fishing. 

6. Where on the Jersey Coast 
are the best points for such sport? 

7. What is the best time of 

wd and year for successful surf 
fishing. 
8. fs there available a book or 
other literature on this subject with 
special reference to the Jersey 
coast? 

I am desirous of trying this 
sport, but do not feel like investing 
heavily in equipment until I am sat- 
fied it is to my liking. 

Trusting I am not imposing on 
your good nature, I am, 


Yours truly, 
c. B: SuTtTie. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ans.—1. The 


d length of rods 
suitable for 


surf casting varies; 


some tips are as short as 5 feet, 
while others are as long as 6 feet 
5 inches; a very satisfactory 
length for a one-piece tip is 5 feet 
¥ inches. Spring butts are usu- 
ally considered the best for surt 
fishing and range in length from 
28 to 32 inches, but I think that 
28 inches is the most satisfactory 
length. Agate guides and a » 
of the same material are consi 

ered best as they allow the line to 
slide more freely than a_ metal 
guide. German-silver guides of 
either the trumpet or ring variety 
give good service and for a tip 
one with an adamant lining will 
be found satisfactory and can be 
bought for about thirty cents. A 
piece of bamboo properly fitted 
makes a fairly good boat pole, but 
is too limber for surf casting 
with a three- or four-ounce lead. 

2. There are several good free- 
spool reels on the market for about 
five dollars. The Atlantic free- 
spool reel of 250 yards capacity 
costs about this price and the 300- 
yard model costs six. This is the 
best reel for the price that I 
know of; my brother has used one 
for several years and has never 
had any trouble with it. 

8. A 15-thread line of good 
quality will be found best for this 
sort of fishing. A cheap line is a 
waste of money and for the price I 
know of no better line than that 
put out by H. H. Kiffe and known 
as Kiffe’s Alta Brand. 600 feet 
will cost $1.40. 

4. For weakfish, fluke, croakers 
and the like 4/0 snelled hooks are 
used, and for striped bass 5/0 and 
6/0 hand-forged O’Shaughnessy 
hooks are advocated. Choice may 
be had of either 3- or 4-ounce pyra- 
mid sinkers; for leaders a 4-ply 
gut leader of 2 feet length is best; 
heavy three-way swivels complete 
this part of the equipment. 

Shedder crab is the most pop- 
ular bait along the coast; blood- 
worms, squid and live bait are 
also used. If there are any blue- 
fish or weakfish in the surf they 


will usually strike at a metal 
squid. 

6. Highland Beach, Manasquan 
Inlet, and the beach from Seaside 
Park to Barnegat Inlet are con- 
sidered to be the best places. 





7. The best surf fishing is usu- 
ally had during August, Septem- 
ber and the first half of October. 
The last half of the flood tide and 
the first half of the ebb are best. 

There are many good rods on 
the market for four and five dol- 
lars, although a spring butt rod 
will cost nearer ten éclece.—liee- 
BERT K. SavaGE. 


A PLACE FOR YOUR CABIN 


Field & Stream Publishing Co. 
tuart, Fla., Sept. 23, 1914. 

As a regular purchaser of the 
Field & Stream, from newsstands, 
for several years, I come to you to 
give my hearty approval to the fine 
editorial in the Setober issue, and 
to say that the pipe dream of the 
editorial was with me for many 
eng until the longing caused me to 
eave my home in Topeka, Kansas, 
and a law practise of twenty-three 
years, to come to Florida, and 
begin anew, where I can leave the 
office any time, walk a block and 
embark on the salt water of the St. 
Lucie River and catch almost any 
kind of fish, from the king tarpon 
and the lordl jewfish, down 
through the list of grouper, 
snapper, sheepshead, sea _ trout, 
sergeant, etc., down to the ever 
xresent mullet, or by —— an 
eae in motor boat go to the fresh 
water at the head of the North 
Fork, or at the upper portion of 
the South Fork, of the said St. 
Lucie River, or in the small lakes 
and ponds in the woodlands catch 
the large-mouthed black bass, up 
to 12 pounds in weight, or the 
lowly bream, blue-gilled sunfish, up 
to 3 or 4 pounds in weight. 

The editorial mentions having a 
hunting and fishing home to resort 
to, and the older settlers here point 
out the homes that used to belong 
to and were occupied every season 
by the late President Cleveland 
and Joseph Jefferson, here on the 
banks of the St. Lucie. 

The fish are so plentiful that 
when, on the 5th of last July, a 
Mrs. White caught a tarpon 7 feet 
6 inches long, our local paper only 
gave an account of the catch in a 
very small space. When the three 
jewfish were caught in one hour’s 
fishing off the railroad dock, a 
photo of which I enclose herewith, 
a very small space was given to 
the account, and the Florida papers 
make no mention of the immense 
quantity of game to be found 
deer, quail, wild hogs and wild 
turkeys, within 4 or 5 miles of the 
line _of the Florida East Coast 
R. R. on lands adjacent to the 
waters of the St. Lucie River and 
its two forks. 

I am using too much of your 
time and space, and I will close 
with this assertion, that your pipe- 
dreamer can come here and within 
two miles of nevigable water, buy 
cheap for cash, ten-acre tracts of 
woodland, which will have on it 
a pond of 3 or 4 acres, full of 
bass and bream, and in the season 
as fine a resort for wild ducks 
as any sportsman could desire; 
and there are many of such de- 
sired spots that can be secured for 
a short time only, as these lands 
are being cleared and put in 
cultivation and planted to citrus 
fruits and vegetables. 

W. F. RIGHTMIRE. 
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INCHESTER 


12, 16 and 20 Gauge 










Hamuerertress Rereratine SHOTGUNS 


On account of its strength, light weight and balance, the ease and 
certainty of its operation, the beauty of its lines and finish, } 
and the mechanical correctness of its design, the Winchester 
Model 1912 shotgun has been pronounced by critical experts 
“The Most Perfect Repeater.’ The barrel, receiver and all the 
metal working parts, except the springs, are made of Nickel 
steel, which has twice the strength of the steel generally used 
in other makes of similar guns. Nickel steel construction 
means not only a lighter and stronger gun, but a better balanced 
one, because it permits a better distribution of weight. For that 
reason, the Winchester Model 1912 “feels” better and “comes be 
up” better than other makes of repeaters. This gun has a cross- 4} 

bolt trigger lock, a smooth, quick and easy action and a simple 
take-down system. It loads and unloads easily, and its shoot- 

ing qualities are not excelled by the highest priced double 
guns. Ifin the market for a shotgun, an examination ofthe 

Winchester Model 1912 will convince you that it is rightly 
called “The Most Perfect Repeater.” 


WINCHESTER Loaded Shells: Ina Winchester or 
any make of shotgun, use Winchester 
ie Loaded Shells, “Leader” or “ Repeater.” 

a In any gun of any gauge they give 


the best possible results. 
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A SHACK FOR HUNTER OR 
FISHERMAN 
By 
Albert Marple 


The mountainous country of 
Southern California, whic! is 
owned by the government, is be- 


ing rapidly taken up by the wise 
sportsmen of that section. This 
government-owned land_ includes 
the prettiest sections of the Golden 
State and those sections which are 
bordering upon or very close to 
the finest trout fishing streams in 
that locality. By being “taken 
up” we mean that this land is be- 
ing leased from the government 
by the year, the annual charge 
made for a half-acre piece being 
$15, there being no “‘extras.” 

In addition to the sporting men 
—meaning by this those who are 
not tied to any one place by busi- 
ness, etc.—these governmen: nalf- 
acres are being rapidly leased by 


the business men of the larger 
cities of that section. Lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, merchants, 


etc., are now realizing to the full- 
est extent the enjoyment and good 
that may be secured by a “week 
end” or a trip of several days to 
a private little mountain retreat, 
where the carefree hours may be 
profitably passed in tramping, fish- 
ing, hunting or in genuine “‘loaf- 
ing.” As a rule these sections of 
mountain land are within a few 
hours motor ride of the city, 
which ride carries the pleasure 
and rest seeker through orange and 
lemon groves, berry fields, vege- 
table patches, etc. 

As in Southern California it is 
possible for the sportsmen of 
many other sections to have their 
own mountain cabin. In many 
places government land in the 
mountain districts has been opened 
to campers, and to secure one of 
these half-acres it is necessary only 
to make application for the piece 
that has been selected and to pass 
over a check for $15. 

This operation consists of the 
following: Go to the nearest gov- 
ernment office and fill out an appli- 
cation for a lease of the piece of 
ground that you think is the pretti- 
est in the entire mountain range. 
The lease gives you the right to 
use all the water and dead wood 
on that half-acre. Under no cir- 
cumstances may _ any _ standing 
timber be cut. This rule is one 
of the reasons why the govern- 
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ment land is still a beautiful virgin 
forest. 

This piece of land is secured by 
the applicant with the intention 
of erecting a cabin thereon. The 
writer has found that it is all right 
to “rough it” for a single brief 
trip, onge or twice a year, but 
when it comes to passing some 
time in the hills every week or 
every two weeks, it is best to have 
a little shack among the trees 
where a few of the comforts of 
life may be kept. If this is done 
each little rest trip necessitates the 
taking of just the things the party 
will have to eat while on the trip. 
There will Le no necessity of lug- 
ging the tent, cooking utensils, 
tableware, etc., every time. There 
are many who really enjoy sleeping 
on the hard ground, or at least 
they say they do, but so far as the 
writer is concerned, he will take a 
nice eamp cot with plenty of bed- 
ding. 

We think it is a very safe thing 
to say that it will require about 
$150 to put up the cottage or 
cabin. Of course, this cost is de- 
termined to a great extent by the 
distance that the lumber must be 
carried and how it must be con- 
veyed. If there is a good auto 
road running from the city close 
to the cabin site it is possible that 
the cost of the mountain bungalow 
will come below the $150 figure, 
but on the other hand, if the 
lumber has to be hauled to the 
scene of the camping ground by 
pack burro over a narrow mountain 
trail, which is often the case, the 
trip to be of eight, ten or twelve 
miles in length, the builder must 
not be surprised if the cost of 
the little home runs up to $250 or 
even $300. In these figures we 
are thinking of a cabin twelve by 
sixteen feet in size. The cost of 
labor for putting up the building 
will not vary a great deal with 
the different places. A good car- 
penter will put up the cabin in a 
few days, and many a workman 
would be glad of the chance of 
spending a short time in the hills. 
The sportsman who is of a mechan- 
ical turn could put up his own 
cabin in a few days and theréby 
cut down the expense considerably. 
The entire cabin may be built out 
of rough boards one inch thick 
and twelve inches wide, with a 
few 2x4 rough rafters. These 
boards are run vertically around 
the home. It will be found that 
the edges of these boards will not 
meet in all places, and to overcome 
this difficulty redwood or pine 
strips one-half by three inches are 
used to nail over these cracks. 
Right here we might mention a 
valuable idea. When placing these 
strips nail only one side of them 
and leave the other side unnailed 
for several weeks. This gives all 
of the boards a chance to shrink 
and minimizes the chance of their 
becoming cracked. 

It is well to have the boards for 
the roof surfaced on one side, al- 
though this is not necessary. The 
smooth surface reduces the 
chances of the tar or roofing paper 
becoming worn in places, which, 
on the unsurfaced lumber, are 
higher than at other sections of 
the roof. If it is intended to 
keep the cabin for several years 
is is well to purchase a good 


quality of paper. A fair qualit 
may be secured for $1 per roll 
of about 100 square feet. These 
roof boards may be one by twelve 
inches and may be laid a half-inch 
apart. 

It is also a good idea to either 
paint or stain the little cabin. This 
process will improve its appear- 
ance and also protect it against 
the weather. Very simple, cheap 
stains may be made as _ follows: 
Stain No. 1—Raw linseed oil, 2% 
gallons; neutral or painters’ oil, 
2% gallons; coal oil, 2% gallons; 
crude creosote, % gallon; coloring, 


1% pounds. Stain No. 2—Raw 
linseed oil, 2% gallons; crude 
creosote, 3% gallon; coal oil, 4% 


gallons; coloring, 1} pounds. It 
is well to mix the coloring powder 
and the linseed oil thoroughly and 
allow it to stand over night before 
adding the other oils. This helps 
to keep the coloring from settling 
during its application. Either of 
these stains should prove sufficient 
to stain, both inside and out, a 
cabin twelve by sixteen feet in size. 
The coloring is bought in powder 
form and may be secured in many 


colors. These stains will cost be- 

tween 65 and 70 cents per 

gallon. . 
This home may be equipped 


with various built-in features, such 
as cupboards, racks for guns, 
rods and other sporting material, 
tables, etc. The furnishings, of 
course, may be just as elaborate 
and costly as the owner desires 
to make them. There is no neces- 
sity of having thick, unsightly 
chinaware, for, although camping 
out, a person is not going to en- 
deavor to break everything in 
sight. One would naturally take 
along a stove, pots and pans, in- 
expensive silverware, some camp 
chairs, bedding, etc. The beds 
may be constructed outside be- 
neath the trees, preparations be- 
ing made to protect the sleeper 
from rains in_ those sections 
where showers come with short 
notice. 

It is well to keep a small supply 
of non-perishable foods on hand 
at all times, so that should one 
decide at a minute’s notice to go 
to the hills, it will be necessary 
to carry along just a few of the 
perishable eatables. 

When a person has an outfit of 
this kind snugly nestling in some 
secluded nook in the hills, where 
there is either a stream of fresh 
water running nearby or where 
a cool, babbling spring is easily 
reached, he feels as though he 
were just a step nearer to the 
millionaire class. When things 
are a little slow at the office or 
when he has just finished one job 
and it will be a few days before 
the beginning of the next piece 
of work, the sportsman, if he is 
blessed by being a married man, 
may say to his little wife: 

“Looks like things will be a little 
slew for a few days, dearie, s0 
let’s hike to the hills.” 

Ten minutes later the gas and 
water tanks of the machine are 
being filled and when the “buzz 
wagon”’ stops beside the back door, 
a bundle of “grub”’ is lifted in and 
before we know it the little four 
cylinder is popping its way toward 
the big hills, the cabin retreat and 
the waiting trout. 
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The 1915 Harley- Dentdaen 


Introduces the Three-Speed Twin 


Three-speed sliding gear transmission Step-starter on all models 








11 real horsepower guaranteed 
Automatic mechanical oil pump 





The 1915 Harley-Davidson three-speed twin 
is the first motorcycle to climb a 60% grade. 
It has taken a sidecar and passenger up a 45 % 
grade without a murmur. 

With this new Harley-Davidson three-speed 
model the intermediate gear can be used in 
rough going mile after mile if desired. There 
| is no gear noise or over-heating of the motor. 
| Theintermediate gear eases all motor strain. It 
| provides just the right gear ratio for hard going. 

With the two-speed twin in low gear the 
motor must be raced time and again to nego- 
tiate roads that are too much for high gear. 
| With the three-speed transmission there is no 
| racing of the motor necessary at any time un- 
der any road condition. When the going be- 
comes too much for the intermediate gear a 
simple movement shifts into low speed. 

The more familiar a man is with motorcycles 
in general the less will he believe the claims 





Electric lighting equipment if desired 
66 refinements—Lower prices 


made for the Harley-Davidson three-speed 
twin until he actually rides one himself or 
sees it perform. It is nothing short of mar- 
velous. The touring radius of the Harley- 
Davidson three-speed twin is double that of 
any two-speed machine. It will take a sidecar 
anywhere, through sand or mud or over hills 
that would stall the average two-speed twin 
ridden solo. 

Unquestionably, the Harley-Davidson three- 
speed machine, with a power plant guaranteed 
to deliver eleven horsepower is the most ad- 
vanced type of motorcycle ever offered the 
American public. The 1915 Harley-Davidson 
catalog sent on request. 





The 1915 Harley-Davidson gondola type 
sidecar is ready for delivery. Send for 
specifications. 











1915 Models and Prices, f. o. b. Milwaukee 


Model 11-B 
Model 11-C 
Model 11-E 
Model 11-F 
Model 11-H 
i Model 11-J 


Six horsepower, 

single cylinder, with step-starter, 
Six horsepower, two-speed, 

single cylinder, with step-starter, 
Eleven horsepower, 

twin cylinder, with step-starter, 

Eleven horsepower, three-spe 

twin cylinder, with step-starter, 
Eleven horsepower, twin cyl., with genera- 
tor, storage battery, electric light and horn, 
Eleven h.p., twin cyl., three-speed, with gen- 
erator, storage battery, electric light, horn, 


$200.00 
$230.00 
$240.00 
$275.00 
$275.00 
$310.00 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 


i Producers of High-Grade Motorcycles for Nearly Fourteen Years 
Hil 403 B Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 
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Leaders in the 1914 Prize Fishing Contest 


This list of leaders has been compiled from affidavits received up to October 5th only 


BROOK TROUT—CLASS B SMALLMOUTH BASS— 
LEADERS LADIES’ LEADER 
E. F. Van Deusen. Mrs. A. Loeffler. 


T. W. Miner. 
E. F. Van Deusen. SMALL-MOUTH BASS — JU 
W. A. Maxwell, Jr. VENILE LEADERS 

John L. Pendery, Jr. 


BROWN TROUT LEADERS 
LARGE-MOUTH BASS—CLASS 


H. B. Christian. 
H. B. Christian. C. NORTH—LEADERS 


Dr. O. D. Stickney. 


S. D. Wakely. Dr. E, T. Jones. 

Pee op _ . setae G. F. Cougle. 
LAKE TROUT LEADERS C. E. Bean. 
F, - Ringwald. C E. Leach. 
E. Calvert. 
, A tT Walker. LARGE MOUTH BASS— 
F. J. Gifford. ata SS oe 
LAND-LOCKED SALMON 

LEADERS H. M. Loomis. 

George Whitney. LARGE MOUTH, BASS— 
Dr. J. B. Kopf. LEADER 


George Harmon. Miss Nellie Ganzert. 


—CLASS C LEADERS LARGE-MOUTH BASS— 
E. H. Coultas. SOUTH, CLASS C 
Dr. D. W. Layman. LEADER 
W. E. Blakeslee. 
A. J. Manning. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS 


A. L. Cashwell. 


SMALLMOUTH BASS LARGEMOUTH BASS 
. oa CAUGHT ON A FLY— 
reais oe FLY é LEADERS 

re, W. C. Tegethoff. Louis Wachs. 
H. N. Silcott. H. E. Hildreth. 


GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 
LEADERS 


WwW. 
E. 
L. 
N. 


H. Sawyer. 
White. 

. Leavenworth. 

P. Arnol 


MUSCALLONGE LEADERS 


J. 
I. 
F 


C, Harding. 


K. Myers. 


B. Ellsworth. 


Mrs. B. Berliner. 


WALL-EYED PIKE 


E. Hudson. 
F, 

G. 
R. Esenrich. + 


N. Webster. 
S. Stanton. 


BLUEFISH LEADERS 


August Kubler. 
E 


F. 


ba?) Soh 


ver 


M. Slocum. 
C. Speck. 


WEAKFISH LEADERS 


. C. Speck, Jr. 
- uerin. 


. C. Speck. 


KINGFISH LEADERS 


. C. Hulit. 
+ Sawyer. 
. H. Bingham. 
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Is a Burglar Dangerous? 





Safety 
Automatic 


190 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street, New York 





IVER JOHNSON 
REVOLVER 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 


717 Market Street, San Francisco 


Face these facts: Burglary is increas- 
ing, as proved by leaping burglary in- 
surance rates. The burglar is not a 
romantic adventurer. He is of the 
lowest type of foreign criminals—cruel, 
debased—half idiot and half brute— 
with a cocaine courage as irresponsible, 
dangerous and hysterical as the frenzy 
of a cornered rat. Would you tempor- 
ize with a cornered rat? 

The safety of an Iver Johnson Re- 
volver is self-contained safety—auto- 
matic safety—absolute safety. There's 
only one way an Iver Johnson can be 
fired—by a long pull on the trigger. 

Drop it—throw it against a wall— 
Hammer the Hammer—it cannot go off. 

Equipped throughout with perma- 
nent tension, unbreakable wire springs 
—reliable for a lifetime. 


$6.00 at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores 
Send for our 82-page Book, bound in board covers, 


which tells all about Revolvers, Iver Johnson Cham- 
pion Shot Guns, Bicycles and Motorcycles, 














FOR EXHAUSTED OR DEBILITATED 


NERVE FORCE 


Every reader of this magazine who is under a nervous 
strain, lacks nerve force, power and energy, and particu- 
larly those who are subject to weakness and excessive 
drains on the nervous system, should not fail to send to 
Winchester & Co., the Pioneer Manufacturers of Hypo- 
phosphite preparations (Est. 56 years), 614 Beekmon 
Building, New York, for their free booklet on Nervous- 
ness, 

“I know of no remedy in whole Materia Medica equal 
to your Specific Pill in Nervous Debility.”—Adolph 
Behre, M. D., Professor of Organic Chemistry, N. Y. 








No C. O. D. or Treatment Scheme. Price $1.00 per 
box or bottle. Sent prepaid in the U. 8. 








Will You Smoke this 
New Pipe at Our Risk?) 


ERE'S a dandy pipe built on an entirely new 
principle which imparts ner, sweeter, fla 
vor to any tobacco, The secret is the remov 
able aluminum Ash Pan which prevents clogging, frying 
or stewing. eliminates nicotine and nasty odors. Get more 
real pipe pleasure with The Willis Patented Pipe. 
Clean, cool, sanitary—a fine French Briar Pipe, handsomely mounted 
and finished. Load up and have a smoke onus. Made in two styles 
Grade A, with celluloid or bard rubber bit, 50c, or grade B, with horn 
hard rubber, or Bake Lite (looks like amber, won't burn 
or break) $1.00 prepaid. Order TODAY—+send stamps, 
coin or money order at our risk. If the WILLIS doesn 
give the finest, most satisfying smoke you ever had, re- 
turn it and your money is yours again. Interesting 
Iilustrated Folder Free. 
The Willis Ce., 14770 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, #.Y 
AGENTS AND DEALERS. Wowrpenrvn Seven. 
Warrs ror Derans Now 
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STRIPED BASS LEADERS 
C. B. Church, 

= Wertheim. 

‘rank Henes. 

R. C. Hulit. 


CHANNEL BASS 
. A. Brown. 
A. P. J. O'Hara, 
Wm. Barth. 
Wm. Barth. 

TARPON LEADERS 

W. A. Jones. 
O. C. Billings. 
R. De L. Hasbrouck. 
H. N. Levy. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST 


LEADERS 





FIRST PRIZE PHOTO 
MADE BY F. H. ae 
Conley — 2 Ortho- 
graphic Lens. Stop 16. Ex- 
osure 1/75th second. Subject— 
Soon Hawk. 








SECOND PRIZE PHOTO 
MADE BY LIEUT. G. M. C. CHASE 
8-A Eastman Kodak, R. R. Lens. 
Subject—Young Grouse. 





THIRD PRIZE PHOTO 
MADE BY MALORIE SCISM 


No. 8 Folding Brownie Camera. 


Exposure instantaneous. Meniscus 
Achromatic Lens. Subject—Grey 
Squirrel. 


vuoteene CONTEST 


Contestants submitting photo- 
graphs will please place name and 
address on the back of each one 
submitted, state make of camera 
and type of lens used, light con- 
ditions, time of exposure, and an 
other explanatory matter whic 
would be of interest. Address all 
entries to Photographic Contest 
Department, Fretp anp_ STREAM, 
456 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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STORIES BY THE WINNERS IN THE 
1913 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


GREAT SOUTH BAY WEAE- 
FISH 


Winner of Second and Fourth 
Grand Prize Weakfish 1913 
Prize Fishing Contest 


By Walter E. Sawyer 


Why is it folks will try to get 
prize winners in this class any- 
where else—add to this bluefish 
also. 

The log of the Ladylove shows 
over 50 weakfish, on an off season, 
weighing between 7% and 8% 
Ibs. Once in a while they put 
one over, when we get careless 
and let our little foot slip, or 
look the other way. Same way 
with the blues—I know of them 
weighing to 20 lbs. being taken 
this summer in the bay—and one 
memorable day they averaged 100 
t& a boat, Well, the old saying 
is true, “A blind hog will get 
an acorn every once in a while 
if he keeps a rooting.” If you 
will come to Massapequa I'll at 
least hook you on to a prize win- 
ner—“‘an’ u give me chance 
enough.” Toe in a row was 
pretty good omk they were caught 
freak fishing—light trout tackle 
fly rod, drifting far astern—no 
lead, claw of shedder on 1-0 O’- 
Shaughnessy hooks. Strikes were 
very delicate; in fact, the whole 
season, with few exceptions, they 
were this way. But my, what tan- 
trums and peevishness they would 
show when they felt the hook! 
Both fish left the water—jumped 
clear—at the end of their first run 
—most unusual for weakfish; it’s 
usvally a surge on top of water 
and a roll. They fought well un- 
til brought to net. Reel was not 
used, but the line “stripped” as 
needed. These fish both made runs 
of 100 feet or better, crisscrossing 
on tide, working up against it un- 
til snubbed and turned, then 
sounded and went under the 
launch, requiring a quick turn 
over the stern to prevent fouling. 

both fr 12 to 15 minutes 
fam § solid fight. Both lightly 
hooked by the little 1-0 hook and 
caught in two successive casts— 
retty good even for Massapequa. 


SECOND GRAND PRIZE— 
WEAKFISH—1913 
Won by Walter E. Sawyer, Mas- 
sapequa, Long Island 

Weight—9 Ibs. 12 oz. 
Length—365 in. 
Girth—15% in. 
Where caught — Massapequa, 


x, 

“Rod—Split bamboo. 
Reel—Vom Hofe. 
Line—Nine-thread Cuttyhunk. 
Lure—Shedder crab. 


FOURTH GRAND PRIZE— 
WEAKFISH—1913 
Weight—9 Ibs. 1 oz. 
Length—32 in. 
Girth—15 in. 
—— caught — Massapequa, 


Rod—Split bamboo. 
Reel—Vom Hofe. 
Line—Nine-thread Cuttyhunk. 
Lure—Shedder crab. 


A BIG BASS FROM GREEN 
POND 


By James M, Fortune, Jr, 


Winner Third Prize Large-Mouth 
Bass, July Class, Northern, 
1913 Prize Fishong Contest 


Green Pond is situated about 
fifty miles fzom New York City 
in Copperas Mountains, at an 
altitude of something over a thou- 
sand feet. It is one of the most 
beautiful sheets of water in New 
Jersey. 

The lake is three and one-half 
miles long and has an _ average 
width of three-quarters of a mile. 
It is fed entirely by springs, con- 
sequently the water is very clear 
and the fish unusually strong and 
lively. 

Now for the fish. Fishing had 
been extremely poor during the 
summer; of course one might go 
out and catch a number of little 
fellows, but the real ones were 
few and far between. 


After casting many evenings 


without success, I had become very _ 


much discouraged. Pop came up 
to spend a couple of weeks and 
was greatly disappointed with the 
latest reports on “How are they 
biting?” Nevertheless, he is most 
cptimistic when it comes to fish- 
ing, a valuable adjunct, and in 
this particular instance entirely re- 
sponsible for getting the big one, 
as I had about decided to give 
it up 

The weather had been dry until 
Sunday night when we had quite 
a shower; Monday broke clear and 
cool, with a nice, steady breeze 
from the north, 

I almost forgot to tell you that 
Sunday evening Doctor Van re- 
ported he had a dandy, right up 
alongside of the boat, but just 
as he was putting the net out the 
fish broke water and got away. 

Most fishermen have had similar 
experiences and I will not attempt 
to repeat here Doc’s comments. 
Suffice it to say, he is capable of 
“Handing it out some strong on 
such occasions.” Of course, I 
tried to console him by saying I 
would go out the next evening and 
get the one he lost. 

Monday evening about five 
o’clock Pop made his daily com- 
ment: “This looks like the night.” 
I did not entertain much hope, 
but we put our tackle in the 
canoe and started out. I said, 
“I do not think there is much 
use,” and received the usual re- 
sponse, ““You can never tell.” 

We had three or four frogs 
and the first one I grabbed was a 
big fellow. Was going to put him 
back, but concluded it did not 
make much difference anyway, so 
put him on the hook. 

The air was cool, the sun being 
just over the hill. Made probably 
a half dozen casts when two gen- 
tlemen who were trolling called 
over the ever-ready question, 
“What luck?” ‘Have not had a 
strike,” I replied. With that I 
made another heave, Mr. Frog just 
about struck the water, there was 
a tremendous splash, then a swirl 
and I don’t think I shall ever for- 
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Teaching 
“Young America” 


To Shoot! a 


—yes, teaching him the love of 
home, fair sport and clean companions : 

—tempering his boyish arms with 
manly confidence to Azt the mark 
in the business of life: 

—breaking up the corner “gang.” 

Thus, in the homes of thousands now, reat 
Carom and Pocket Billiards played on scientific 
Brunswick Tables are helping “Young America” 
grow big and “Grown America’ keep strong. 

Give your boy this rapturous training through the long winter evenings, at home. 
Brighten your own leisure hours with merry rivalry at Billiards among the whvie family. 


“BABY GRAND” 


Home Carom or Pocket Billiard Tables 


The famous Brunswick ‘‘Baby Grand’’ 
Home Table is made of mahogany with gen- 
uine Vermont slate bed. It should not be con- 
fused with inferior wood-bed tables or toys. 

Gives the perfect playing qualities of 
Brunswick Regulation ‘Tables—fast im- 
ported billiard cloth and Monarch Cushions 
famed for quick action. Its speed and ac- 
curacy are the marvel of Billiard experts. 


For Homes of All Sizes 


‘*Baby Grand’’ Tables made 3 ft. by 6 ft., 
3% by 7 and 4 by 8; new Brunswick‘‘Grand’’ 
416 by 9. All have disappearing cue rack 
and accessory drawer that conceals playing 
outfit when not in use. 

Other Brunswick Home Tables include 
**Convertible’’ models that are changed in 
a moment from perfect Billiard Tables to 
Dining or Library Tables. 














“Baby Grand” 
Pocket Billiard Style 






30 Days’ Trial—A Year to Pay 
Playing Outfit FREE 


With every Brunswick Table we give all 
necessary balls, cues, cue clamps, tips, 
markers, cover, brush, book ‘‘How to Play,’’ 
etc.—a complete high-class playing outfit free. 

Our popular purchase plan offers factory 
prices and lets you try any style table 30 days 
in your own home. Payments spread over a 
year, as low as 20 cents a day. 

New edition of our de luxe Billiard book, 
illustrated in colors, shows all Brunswick Home 
Tables, gives prices and full details. Send the 
coupon below for a copy by return mail free. 


Mail For Billiard Book FREE 


| The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 5L, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send me the free color-illustrated book— 


“Billiards — The Home Magnet” 


and details of your 30-day free trial offer. 
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get the picture impressed on my 
mind. 1 can shut my eyes and 
still see the hole where Mr. Frog 
disappeared, the expression on 
Pop’s face, and feel that old 
“Kingfisher line’ as it ran out. 

I let him go a little and then I 

hooked him; as I did so, u 
came out of the water, then Soi 
he went for deep water, as 
checked him out he came again. 
“Keep the canoe straight,” I 
called. “Take the rod out of my 
eye so I can see,’”’ was the answer. 
He broke water three times and 
each time he looked bigger, but 
after the third effort he did not 
go down quite so fast and I 
worked him around toward the 
stern of the canoe. Pop netted 
him the first attempt and when he 
lifted him over the side, Well! 
gratification does not begin to ex- 
press it. 
_ The gentlemen who were troll- 
ing shouted over to wait until 
they got their lines free, as they 
wanted to see the fish. They had 
seen the battle he put up. 

Hope brother fishermen will not 
think us egotistical, but I am 
frank to say we were surely some 
proud» when we held up the 
beauty. 

The fish was a large mouth 
Black Bass and we estimated his 
weight at seven pounds and when 
we got back to camp placed him 
on the scales. He weighed seven 
pounds, four ounces. 

The fish is being mounted and 
although we worked all summer 
for him, feel that our efforts have 
been repaid. 

am sure when he is hanging 
on the wall this winter, Pop and | 
will light our pipes, sit down and 
look at him, then we will see that 
frog do his disappearing act, hear 
the splash, feel that keen enjoy- 
ment which only a fisherman can 
appreciate and which is beyond 
me to describe. 

In closing, I would not neglect 
to say that Doctor Van went out 
the following Sunday evening and 
landed the mate to our fish. 
am sure you will enjoy his telling 
you about it. 


THIRD PRIZE—LARGE MOUTH BLACK 
BASS—JULY CLASS, NORTHERN 
DIVISION, 1913 
Von by James M. Fortune, Jr., 
am Lew City 

Weight—7 Ibs., 4 ozs. 

Length—23% sy 

Girth—15 1/16 in. 
. caught—Green Pond, 
N. . 

Rod—Abbey and Imbrie. 

Reel—Abbey and Imbrie River- 
side. 

Line—Kingfisher. 

Lure—Frog. 


MY PRIZE LAKE TROUT 
By Cc. W. i Schenectady, 


Winner Fourth Prize, Lake Trout, 
1913 Prize Fishing Contest 


For years I had talked and 
dreamed of taking one of those 
“big ones,” but fad never been 
lucky enough to land anything 
over six or eight pounds. In my 
vain efforts to realize these dreams 
I had traveled over hundreds of 
lakes and streams through the 


length and breadth of the Adi- 
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rondacks and up and down the 
wonderful water courses of north- 
ern Ontario. So, when vacation 
time arrived and my camping out- 
fit was made ready, it was with 
intense excitement and hopes keyed 
up to a high pitch that I finally 
started for the “Happy Hunting 
Grounds.” 

My friend _ “Johnny” and I 
reached Joe Lake station in the 
Algonquin Park on the evening 
of July 4th and were met there by 

“A, H.,”’ my brother, and three 
boys from a school on the Hud. 
son, who were taking a six-weeks’ 
canoe trip through the Park. That 
night we pitched our little ‘dog’ 
tents on the shore of Canoe Lake, 
close to the hotel, in order to get 
an early start in the morning after 
purchasing and packing our pro- 

visions, which we secured right 
there at the Inn. 

The “first night’? out proved to 
be no exception to the rule, for be- 
tween the punkies, which seemed 
t® have gathered from all quarters 
to greet us, and the cold night air, 
Johnny and I were awake most of 
the night. “A. H.” and his boys 
having already been on the trail a 
week, had become thoroughly ac- 
customed to these little annoy- 
ances. 


Promptly at daybreak, after 
breakfasting, we started on our 
long trip to Ragged Lake, pad- 


dling through Canoe and Smoke 
Lakes, with portages between, and 
finally reaching our camping 
grounds in time for dinner. For 
our permanent camp we chose a 
beautiful point on the northern 
shores of Ragged, looking out on 
to three arms of this lake and so 
situated that side trips could 
easily be made to Porcupine, Black 
Bear and Crown, good fishing 
grounds within three or four 
miles’ distance. Besides these ad- 
vantages I had counted on find- 
ing good fishing close by in Rag- 
ged, from my experience two years 
ago—but in this I was doomed to 
disappointment. For as day after 
day passed and that “big one” was 
still at large, I began to grow 


ay 
opes of landing a prize, we 
twice paddled a mile up the east- 
ern arm of Ragged, landing at an 
old lumber shanty, and tovk_ the 
half-mile carry to Porcupine. From 
here we fished a two-mile stretch 
of fine water and thence through 
a long, narrow channel into Black 
Bear, but while the Salmon and 
Gray Trout were plentiful and 
gamey, no large ones were taken. 
One day we all packed up for 
a day’s trip and went to Crown. 
This beautiful little lake, probably 
the finest in the whole region of 
the Algonquin Park and noted for 
its speckled trout, lies to the 
southeast of Ragged, about four 
miles distance, and is reached by 


going up the southern arm of 
Ragged, thence through a long, 
winding stream to the portage, 
which is two miles long. Here, 


as on all other lakes, we trolled 
deep with minnows on small archer 
spinners and good strong silk 
line. As the only three good 
camping spots were occupied, we 
carried to the extreme western end 
of the lake and put up a balsam 
“lean-to” on the rocky bluffs 
which guard the narrow channel 
at this end. It is at the foot of 





these wonderful rocks that s0 
many large trout are taken every 
year by still fishing. We took 
several fine speckled beauties from 
Crown Lake—all we could eat— 
but nothing over two pounds. 
As the last day of my vacation 
drew near, I planned to fish the 
whole previous day in order to 
take out a few and in a last des- 
perate hope of landing that “big 
one’ of my dreams. “A. H.” took 
two of the boys up to Crown to 
bring back a few brook trout, 
while the other members of our 
party went to West Bay of Rag- 
ged, Johnny and I in one canoe, 
Winslow and Hubbard in the 
other. This was my first trial of 
this end of the lake and I was 


banking only on a vague sort 
of report I had received from 
”, H.” that the good fish had 
all gone into this deeper and 


colder water. 

Johnny and I had been trolling 
for over an hour and had landed 
only four salmon, varying from 
three to five pounds, when sud- 
denly I felt a terrific tug on my 
line—and knew at once that no 
ordinary fish had struck my min- 


now. Yelling to Johnny to reel 
in his line and hold the canoe 
steady, I attempted to stop the 


fish’s mad rushes for the bottom, 
but only partially succeeded. The 
boys in the other boat stopped to 
watch the fun and shout their 
advice over to me, but I was too 
busy to either hear or heed their 
yarnines. For five minutes my 
fish sulked at the bottom and all 
I could do was to keep a tight line 
—then slowly, very slowly, he 

gan to weaken and as fast as he 
gave in I reeled the slack line. 
The strain on my arm and wrist 
was fearful, as I was fishing with 
a light rod, and time and again, 


when I thought the battle won, 
the fish rushed once more for 
deeper water. Finally I worked 


him up to the surface where I 
could get a look at him and the 
sight nearly caused me to tip over 
the boat. He looked like a whale. 
As my net was too small for such 
a monster, I had to reach down 
and lift him out by the gills. The 
moment he struck the bottom of 
the canoe, I slid to my knees and, 
grasping him with both hands to 
stop his threshing about, yelled 
to hall “to pull for the shore.” 
My fondest hopes had been real- 
ized. The fish was a lake trout, 
weighing 19 pounds and 2 ounces, 
measured 32% in. from tail to 
head and was 19% in. in girth. 
I bought him out with me. 


FOURTH PRIZE—LAKE TROUT—1913 
Weight—19 Ibs. 2 oz. 
Length—32 % in. 
Girth—19¥% in. 

Where caught — Ragged 

Algonquin Park, Ont. 

od—Heddon. 
Reel—Takapart. 
Line—No. 5 braided silk. 
Lure— Minnow. 


Lake, 


A BIG PIKE FROM THE ST. 
MAURICE RIVER 
By B. M. Higginson 
Winner of Fourth Prize, Pike, 
1913 Prize Fishing Contest 
Fishing is like our National card 
game. You will “sit in’ all evening 
with indifferent success, encour- 
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Learn to Mount 
Specimens Like These 


This advertisement is for every sportsman and 
nature lover, everywhere. Write to-day. Send the coupon for 
our free books. They contain something of great value to hunters, 
trappers and all people who love the out-of-doors. You should have 
this book. Write for it today. 


Do You Shoot or Fish? 


If so, you should be able to save your beautiful and valuable trophies. 
We can teach you how. We have taught over 35,000 of the best 
sportsmen of the country, and they are now doing their own taxi- 
dermy work with wonderful success. They save taxidermists” bills 
and enjoy their spare time as never before. Taxidermy is the most 
fascinating of all professions. We can teach you to mount all 
kinds of game specimens absolutely true to life, by the latest and 
best methods. Easily, quickly and perfectly learned, in your own 
home during your spare time. No need of leaving your present 
employment. You can decorate your home with Nature’s best art; 
you can double your interest in sportsmanship. Let your gun and 
rod pay for your vacation. 
BIG PROFITS You can easily make from $25 to $50 a 
month during your spare time, practicing Taxi- 
dermy, or if you go into the work as a profession you can make $5,000 or more per year. 


You can sell your own mounted specimens for big profit. You can make big money doing 
mounting for others. You should investigate this remarkable offer. 


This Taxidermy Book FREE 


We will send you this book on taxidermy absolutely 
free. It tells you all about our school and the most 
fascinating profession of Taxidermy. It will tell 
you how you can learn to become an_ expert 
taxidermist in a few months—by mail—in 
your own home—during your spare 
time. You need this book and it costs 
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you absolutely nothing. Merely 

send in the free coupon. Write for it 
today—it is free—we will also send you the fam- 
ous Taxidermy Magazine and bundreds of 
letters from our delighted graduates. Write today— 
now—immediately—before you lay aside the 


Northwestern School 
of Taxidermy 


1728 Elwood Bldg. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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aged only by the hope that your 
luck will turn, and sometimes it 
does turn and you find yourself 
gazing at four robust queens or a 
nice little straight flush in the last 
round ot “‘jacks.”” Of course this 
very seldom happens, but it carries 
one over the bleak periods. This 
is quite parallel to the luck we 
had been having on the day that I 
caught the pike whose downfall lL 
am going to narrate, for we had 
trolled all day and had had only 
one strike and that from an in 
significant little shrimp, who really 
didn’t get hooked at all, but 
merely hung fast until he was near 
the boat, and then let go. 

Before 1 go any further, I 
should like to say a word or two 
about our outfit, for a fish yarn 
without some such description is 
quite without point. The fish in 
the St. Maurice are neither large 
nor plentiful, the largest before or 
since this glorious exception being 
only 3% pounds. Accordingly, we 
use only our bass tackle, consist- 
ing of Bristol steel rods, single- 
action reels and enameled casting 
line. I have tried various lines 
and have had the best luck with a 
minnow below a fair-sized spin- 
ner. These pike seem to lack the 
decision of the bass and are in- 
clined to follow along for some 
distance before striking, which 
leads me to believe that the real 
thing is preferable to an artificial 
bait. I have even known them to 
nibble at the tail of a minnow 
before taking hold, very much in 
the same way that square-tail trout 
will do before they mean business. 

We had trolled all morning and 
most of the afternoon, with onl 
one strike, and were pretty well 
disgusted. This doesn’t mean that 
we were ready to quit, for my wife 
is as ardent a lover of fishing as 
I am, and also Sunday comes but 
once a week and must be exploited 
to its fullest capacity. I had fished 
rear shore all morning and so 
rigged up with a little lead in the 
afternoon and was keeping well off 
shore, with the idea of letting the 
bait travel about ten feet below 
the surface. Just after we had 
passed the head of an island and 
were in the wide part of the river, 
I saw the tip of my rod start to 
bend. Now, I find it doesn’t pay 
to row blissfully along a 
the scenery and wait for your ree 
to tell you when you have con- 
nected. It means too many lost 
fish. I was on the watch and 
when the rod started to move, I 
did, too, dropping my oars, and 
striking as I picked up the rod. 
Like every large fish, he felt like 
a log at first, but soon made his 
identity known by a couple of 
soggy jirks. I don’t really melieve 
that he realized that anything was 
radically wrong at first, for the 
hook, a 1-0 treble, was propor- 
tionately very small. He swam 
slowly along the bottom until he 
was under the boat, growing all 
the time in my estimation, for we 
are not used to large fish here, and 
not having felt his real strength 
as yet, I thought I had hooked 
about a five-pounder. Gradually, 
he yielded to the persuasion of the 
rod and reel until he came to the 
surface beside the boat. Then 
things happened, and with vio- 


lence, for he had begun to realize 
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that something was really wrong, 
and I had about decided that he 
would go considerably over five 
ounds. Away he started, with a 
heavy, gurgling swash, straight for 
the shore (an unusual thing), 
skimmed along the edge in less 
than three feet of water and then 
completed the other half of the 
quadrant by swinging toward the 
deep water. It was my time to 
worry then, for I had only 117 
feet of line (i measured it later) 
and it wasn’t any too strong. 
Fortunately, he did not continue 
his course very far, for if he had, 
something would have had to go, 
and as it was, he had out about 
all the line 1 wanted to spare. 
Evidently the strain made an im- 
pression, for his course changed 
from straightaway to oblique, then 
to parallel and finally, he was 
headed for the boat agin. When 
he realized that he had made a 
circle and had had a good look at 
which we hadn’t as yet had at 
hit, as the water in this river is 
very dark, he started off again and 
we went through a similar per- 
formance. About then, I began to 
do a little thinking. What if the 
tackle should hold after all? How 
was I going to land him? The 
shore seemed to be the only solu- 
tion, and ccordingly I began to 
work the boat in, pushing on one 
oar and then on the other, and 
paying out line when necessary. 
This was not as difficult as it 
sounds, for he was a purely de- 
fensive character, content to 
merely hang back like a log as 
long as I didn’t stoke him up into 
activity. Obviously there was 
nothing doing in the line of 
beaching him, for the pulpwood 
logs lay along the shore thick, but 
at the same time, I felt that it 
would be a better place to handle 
would be a better place to land 
him than the boat. He wasn’t 
dead yet, by any means, but I am 
truly thankful for the fact that he 
was not inclined to travel far, for 
after I had gotten into the water 
knee-deep he never had out any 
more than half of my line at any 
one time. As often as I worked 
him in, he would lie still for a 
moment and start off with a heavy 
surge, only to be coaxed back 
again, and each time coming to a 
stop nearer me and not traveling 
quite so far. Once I said good- 
bye to him in earnest, for as he 
started to turn he became fouled 
on something on the bottom and 
stayed there for a full minute—a 
very long minute, and then, much 
to my surprise and pleasure, he 
worked loose of his own accord. 
At last I lead him right up to 
my feet and he looked big 
around as one of the logs. In the 
case of smaller pike or pickerel, 
I have always been able to take 
hold of them gently back of the 
head, increase the pressure of my 
grip and lift them out. It is also 
possible to put the thumb and fore- 
finger into either eye, in which 
case they seem to be paralyzed 
and may be landed without them 
giving the smallest flop of protest. 
This seemed to be the only solu- 
tion of the present problem, for 
this fish was certainly too large to 
afford a decent hold back of the 
head. However, when I tried to 
carry this thought into action, I 


might as well have poked him 
with a red-hot iron. The effect 
would have been the same. 

Just then, some friends cqme 
along in a motor boat and [ hailed 
them, asking one of the party to 
get into the water with their pike- 
pole and harpoon him when he was 
in the shallow water. While this 
good Samaritan was __ shedding 
some of his clothing, I brought 
my fish in twice, the first time 
almost connecting, and the second 
slinping my right hand gently up 
his back, over his head and set- 
ting 7 fingers into his eye sock- 
ets. ropping my rod into the 
water, I ran my left under his 
gills and carried him out of the 
water, well up the bank. With a 
block of wood I applied the finish- 
ing touches to make it absolutely 
certain that the water would not 
be of interest to him again. 

Then it was that I began to feel 
the effects of the excitement and 
babble a lot of nonsense that had 
no point and which I have since 
forgotten. It had most certainly 
been a close shave, for only one 
hook of the three had been em 
bedded and that one only in the 
lip of the lower jaw, outside of 
the large teeth and from the out- 
side. Evident'y, he had struck 
from the side, taking the minnow 
above the hook, which had been 
placed near the tail, and which 
had been set into the side of his 
jaw_when I struck. 

“Did we fish any more that 
day?” you ask. We did not. The 
sun had almost set and we had 


played the game until the last - 


round of “jacks,” and made our 
“clean up.” We had every reason 
to be satisfied. 


FOURTH GRAND PRIZE—PIKE—1913 


Won by B. M. Higginson, Shaw- 
inegan Falls, Quebec 
Weight—21 Ibs. 
Length—44% in. 
Girth—19 in. 
Where caught—St. Maurice 
River. 
Rod—Bristol steel. 
Reel—Ideal No. 2. 
Line—Mansfield E. 
Lure—Skinner spoon. 


TESTED SCALES 


Field and Stream Pub. Co.: 

wish to enter into your Fourth 
Annual Prize Fishing Contest for 
the record fish caught in 1914. 

Your second condition states 
that the fish must be weighed on 
tested scales. 

Kindly let me know where 1 
can have the scales tested and 
oblige. 

Very reqpoctinlly yours, 
BRENDLIN. 


Test your scales at your local 
post office; Uncle Sam is always 
glad to help out any honest fisher- 
man.—Ep, 


NEW WORLD’S RECORD TUNA 


Mr. Laurie D. Mitchell, of 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia, caught a 
tuna on rod and reel which 
weighed 710 pounds. This fish 
was caught in Port Medway Har- 
bor, Nova Scotia. 
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V. STEFANSSO 
famous explorer 
**Tuxedo is mild, cool and 
soothing—just the sort of tobac- 
col need. Tuxedo goes with 
me wherever | go.”’ 





Somrsos) 


G. RANDOLPH CHESTER 
famous author 

‘*Why shouldn’t a man be 

willing to recommend a tobacco 

which gives as cool, sweet and 

satisfying a smoke as Tuxedo?’’ 








J. N. MARCHAND 
famous illustrator 
**Fill my pipe with Tuxedo 


and I’m content. You can’t 
beat Tuxedo for mildness and 


purity. 
Fag Pracctanncl. 


_— 











Soins S 


There is a Great 


Difference in Tobaccos 
Tuxedo is the Mildest, Sweetest, Most 


Pleasant Smoke in the World, Because— 


First—No one but the makers of Tuxedo 
is willing to spend the money necessary to 
buy the mildest, choicest, most thoroughly 
aged, selected Burley tobacco. 

Second— No one but the makers of Tuxedo 
knows how to treat this Burley tobacco so that 
every bit of pleasantness and goodness re- 
mains in the tobacco and every bit of un- 
pleasantness and harshness is taken out. 





The Perfect Tika for Pipe and Cigarette 


Tuxedo was born in 1904. Its first imi- 
tator appeared two years later. Since then 
a host of imitations have been born and are 
clamoring for your patronage. 

No imitation is ever as good as the original. 
No amount of advertising, no amount of 
bluster and bluff, can ever make an imitation 
tobacco as good as Tuxedo. 

If you are not a pipe smoker, you are denying your- 
self the greatest smoking pleasure known to man. One 
week of Tuxedo will give you more enjoyment than you 
have ever had—and at the end of the week your nerves 
will be better and your general health will have improved. 
Try Tuxedo this week! 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin with gold 10c 


Convenient pouch, inner-lined 5c : ay 
ettering,curvedto fit pocket 


with moisture-proof paper - - 
In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 


In Glass Humidors, 50 and 90c 
Send us 2c in stamps for postage and we will 
mail you prepaid a souvenir tin of TUXEDO 


tobacco to any point in the United States. FREE 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Room 1196, 111 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 











We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND ‘STREAM 
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TMINS ORK STOP 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF RIFLE 
RANGE DETAILS 


Revised from the Remington Arms- 
Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany’s Booklet. 


INDOOR RANGE 


Assuming some room of rea- 
sonable length is available, to adapt 
it for shooting is not very ditt. 
cult. Something to which a, at- 
tach the targets that will also ef- 
fectively stop the bullets, some 
protection for the wall for several 
feet around the targets, a good 
light to illuminate them at night, 
and some mats to lie on (for prone 
shooting) at the firing point is 
about minimum. 


CHEAP AND SUBSTANTIAL BULLET 
CATCHER 


A very simple form of bullet 
catcher is shown in Figure 1. One 
bu'let catcher wiil be necessary for 
each target. 

It is a stout wooden box with 
a %-inch iron or steel lining at 
the back where the bullets hit, 
and a thinner sheet iron lining 
































Target Frame, Fig. 2 


around the top, bottom and sides 
to catch the splashes from the 
bullets which break up when they 
strike the back. The front is large 
enough (viz., 14x11 inches) to take 
double 6-inch target held in place 
by tacks and the whole arrange 
ment is just hung on a nail driven 
into the wall (eighteen inches 
above the floor for prone shoot- 
ing or suitable distance above floor 
for offhand shooting). They cost 
about $3.00 each to make and 
will last for years if the wood 
front is renewed occasionally; 
moreover they catch and save all 
lead, which can be sold. 
hen it is desired to protect the 
wall against which they are hung, 
we dl damage by stray bullets, sheet 
iron or steel % inch thick and 
4 feet wide fixed to the wall be 
hind the bullet catchers will gen 
erally suffice. 
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The next step, and one which 
makes for convenience as well as 
small expense, is the target frame 
for carrying the targets to and 
from butt to firing point. One 
of the most simple, cheap and 
efficient arrangements is shown in 
Figure 2. Two or three of these 
frames should be made up of light 
strips of wood about four inches 
wide and one-half inch thick. 
When you desire to change tar- 
gets it is a simple matter to stop 
firing for a moment and replace 
the treme at the butt with a new 
frame of fresh targets. 

You will readily see that such 
an equipment will permit of chang 
ing a number of targets ex 
peditiously. 

Figure 5 is a plan and section 
of a butt intended to take 12 
targets, each a foot square, in 
two rows of six with intervals of 
a foot between targets. Butts may 
be as low as 6 ft., 7 ft. and 8 ft. 
at 25 yds., 50 yds. and 100 yds., 
respectively, but when there are 
houses or roads in the vicinity 
must be about double these heights 
respectively. Such a butt is con- 
structed of two skins of wood 
about 1% in. thick and 3 in. 
apart nailed to a substantial fram- 
ing with the space between the 
skins filled in with broken stone, 
earth or concrete and braces in 
rear to prevent it from being 
blown down. The main structure 


of the butt is protected, and the 
frames carrying the targets are 
supported by the bullet 
shown in sectional view. 


catcher 
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On The Level 














=} PERFECTION : 
SCOTCH WHISKY | | 


Bottled in Scotland 


and 


Sold All Over the World 





inp 28-2 See 



































“Never-Leak” 


»,, Russell’s Famous Boot 
ion, for Sportsmen 
























My 
Designed 
for general out- 
door wear. Sturdy 
and staunch, for heav 
service on the trail, yet ls ht and 
yielding to the feet. The tough, 
double sole insures extreme dura- 
bility, no matter how rough the 
ground. Soles hob-nailed or 
smooth. Toe pieces and vamp 
joined by our special never-rip 
“watershed” seam (patent ap- 
— for) which holds tight and 

eeps the water out. Made of (black) 
chrome, flexible cowhide. _ Built for 
business and guaranteed to fill the bill, 
or your money back. $6.00 to $15.00 
er pair. 

Jorn by experienced campers, fisher- 
men, hunters, canoeists, ‘“hikers,”’ trap- 
pers, skiers, surveyors, etc. 
o In any height. Made dae 
“My », to your mea- (GATT) 
a7) yy, sure. 


My — 
: "Nyy ] My Wp, 
Send for book Nyy 
f My 
showing our com- Ml 


My aay Ml 
) MI My My) I) 


. — 
W.C. Russell MoccasinCo, “im, 


Factory A, BERLIN, WIS. 
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The Spectunen Needs |} 


a cap that 
affords real 
protection 
and service 
under the 
hardest 
conditions, 



























“Jones Waterproof Hunting Cap” 


Supplies this need as no other cap or hatcan. Made of Red, 
lan or Olive Green Khaki, also Grass Colored Corduroy; 
has rubberized lining, which makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur inside band to be pulled down over ears in cold 
weather. Outside rim also can be turned down, preventing 
water or snow running down back of neck. Thisis the best 
and most practical hunting cap ever made. 


Price $1.25 


See them at your dealer's. If he will not supply you 
we will send prepaid, on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order. Do not send local or personal check. Mention size 
wanted and your dealer's name. 

rite for Booklet of Otber Styles including 
Automobile and Fur Caps. 





| JONES HAT COMPANY, 5*-J0seei. missourt 














Field and Stream 
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Plan of Target Frame 


TARGET FRAMES 


The card targets are tacked six 
to a frame and to expedite chang 

















ing two or three spare target 
frames are useful. If some such 
bullet catching device as_ that 
shown in Fig. 5 is not used, not 
only is much valuable lead wasted 
but the butt will speedily be shot 
to pieces. 

TR. 
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Side Elevation 





UNKEL DAVID’S LETTER 
Dere Fetve & STREME. 
In this peeriud of war & too- 


mult it is swete to awaik in the 
dooy morn & heer the gentel clam- 


mer of bizzy Plimmuth Rox lay- 
ing fotty (40) cent egz & bring- 
ing bankrupsy to the man _ hoo 
buys their chopt fede & korn. It 
was a brite idee of the eddytur to 
go in the chikkin bizness with 


me & Sar An (hoo is mi lawfl & 
onlie wife), becos egz may be eet 
in menny wais or stird up with 
a stimmylent for a week stummik 
the morning after; but the moar I 
meddytate on the prospekts of 
evenchooal welth from this fassy- 
nating persoot the less enthoozyas- 
tik I become. To raze chikkins 
with proffit rekwires the nacherel 
pesvae TY eeve of uther dais, with 
plenty of wild fishwurmz, crikkits 
&so4th free grattis, whitch are now 
munnoppylized by thee dood fisher- 
men who alwais tawk of looring 
the spekkeld bewties with a arti- 
fishel fly. Where be the milyuns 
of grasshoppers that once eét up 
evrything in Kansas but the farm 
moggidges? Ask the fly-fishermen 
that rite this grate reelijus 
maggyzeen. They are no moar, 
& the price of chikkin fede is two 
(2) dollers per bushil. With the 
abel assistence of owr old rooster 
any meezly littel hen will eet a 
kwart of fede per eech regler meel, 
& then sapetiotion at the top of 
her voise for a axidentel eg. It is 
awl rite for me & Sar An to have 
fride egs when the preecher or a 
noomatk cleener ajunt vissits us; 
but if this spekkylashun of the edy- 
tur’s is kep up I can see him in 
his poarus nit underware at Kriss- 
mus spredding peenut butter on a 
sody krakker. 

Last Oggust the eddytur went 
to Yewrup & immeediutly there 
was war. When the histerry of 
this prezzent trubel is writ—but 


for 


the law of nootrality sais I must 
change the subjikt. Yore Unkel 
alsoe knoes the smoak of battel, 
having been in Arrizony when we 
capchurd Verry Krooz. The time 
has bin when I sented a fite from 
way off yonder & it wood have tuk 
two (2) fare-sized men to have 
held me in the reer at the cawl 
of glory. But now I am sum 
eezier to mannidge. The hed lines 
in the morning paiper enthoozes 
me a-plenty. I exicoot a brilyunt 
dash throo the Fa mn doar, charge 
on Sar An’s flapjax then ree- 
treet to a rokking chare in the 
shaid of the chikkin howse, to 
dreme of the persoots of peese— 
sutch as killing smawl gaim & 
ketching katfish. When theez few 
lines appeer in print Sar An & 
me will be leeding the simpul life 


reemoat from the bizzy hants of 
men. Dern chikkins & egs—& 
alsoe the edytur (but don’t let 
him heer I sed so). We shell 


maik owr trip the saim time he 
maiks  his’n—whitch saim_ will 
awlwais reemane a seekrit—onless 
sum bizzybuddy totes the nooze. 
Awl of owr nayburs will fede the 
chikkins & fite over the egs, & how 
mutch moar cood me & Sar An doo 
if we stayd? 

The gaim law sais that deer 
may be kild after Oktober 1 (one), 
whitch agreez with mi own ex- 
peerience. Deer may be_ kild— 
awlsoe thev may not. In this 
respekt the law is the saim in awl 
Staits. The best riful for deer 
is the one (1) that a felloe can 
git there with, & it is app to bee 
long to sum uther man beesides 
you. Bragging on the uther man’s 
good luk is the best idee if you 
reely want venzon for supper. An 
uther way is to rite yore gide to 
kill the deer befoar you come. 
Menny_ spoartsmen doo this 
profit there bi. 

Sar An will hunt with me con- 
stent this seezun, becos her hart 
is week & it isent saif to leeve her 
in camp. It affexts her brane, & 
when the fit hits her she is app to 
lite in & eet upp evrything in site. 
The uther way can see after 
the luntchun while she totes the 
gun, for I knoe she woodent try to 
capshur the vittels bi akshooal 
vyolence. Now she is awl rapt up 
in antissypashun of owr owting 
& has maid foar (4) noo shirt 
wastes to ware on the trane there 
& bak. Owr objektive point is 
jest as far owt as we can go & 
have munny enuff left to come bak 
on. The Plimmuth Rok rooster 
will be took along as a dedhed. 
I have awlwais thot he wood be 
nise cumpny on a ralerode trip— 
with the kakkel & croe reemoved 
& the rest of him fride krispy & 
propper. 

The worst abowt war times is 
the way peepul git rekless & dee 
stroy the propputty of uthers. Be 
foar awl this fite come up I 
woodent have thot of eeting the 
eddytur’s rooster withowt asking 
his consent. I mean the eddy- 
tur’s. It seems to git intoe the 
blud—not the rooster, but the 
war—& I’m sure it won't be as 
tuff as the old pullit Sar An cookt 
last weak. Mi address will be 
forrowded after the eddytur gits 
away on his awtumnel exkurshun 
to the bammy forrist. 


Trulie yores, Unxet Davin. 




























“ve tried every gun 

dressing, but this new 

COROL is a wonder. 

It prevents rust, foul- 

ing and_ pitting “— a 

charm. I’m telling 

all my friends 
about it.” 

ZA is so much more ef- 

de fective and lasts so 

, much longer than anything 

you have used before that you 

ought to send for a sample and try it. 

It will practically keep your gun new. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 


and booklet “Gun Hints’ 
COROL SALES CO., 1435 Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


The 
Brilliant Searchlight 














j 
This is the lig ht to show your way through the woods when 
hunting, fis hing , driving or any kind of night work. It has 
aluminum loco motive reflecto r. Flameis protected with a 34 in. 
convex lens, may be tilted up or down, burns 8 hours with ‘one 
filling, costs 3 cents, will shine the eyes of a cat for 300 yards. 
Style 1—Single lens, $5.00 Ro. L 0. Int. L., $6.50 


Style 2—Adjustable Candle Flame Same er, add 50 cents 
Style 3—Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add $1.00 


_ 





The Northwestern Clasp Knife 


The knife for every hunter, opened or closed with one hand. 
Blade is locked open or closed. How important it is at times 
to be able to hang on with one hand and reach to your side and 
take a knife that is opened at the grasp. 

Mz ade of best material and workmanship. German silver 
bol rIsters, heavy polished brass lining, selected stag handle, 
fully w. arranted. Weight, 4 ounces. Length over all when 
open, 9'4 in.; when close d, 5 in.; cutting edge, 4 in. 


Sold by all Suton or direct, postpaid on receipt of price, $2.5( 
Send for circular 


R.C. Kruschke, F-403 Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 
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ON THAT 
HUNTING TRIP 


| You will appreciate the convenience of an 





The Bottle That Keeps 
Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours, 
Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days 


On every outing, yachting, motor- 
ing, hunting, fishing, picnicking, or 
traveling take along an Icy-Hot 
Bottle or two, filled with the hot 
or cold beverages you will need 
when preparation is impossible. 
ICY-HOT JARS keep ice cream 
frozen, or hot stews, vegetables, 
etc., hot without fire or ice. Ab- 
solutely Sanitary. 

Neck of each bottle extends over 
neck of metal case—liquids touch 
only glass. Bottle thoroughly pro- 
tected against breakage. Instantly 
removed, sterilized or cheaply re- 
placed if broken. 



















icy-Hot Bottle 


Accept no Substitute 
Bottles $1.00 up. 
Jars $1.50 up. 
Lunch Kits, with 
Bottle, complete 

up. 
Send for Catalog. 


ICY-HOT 
BOTTLE CO. 


228 Second Ave., West Lunch Kit 
Cincinnati, Ohio including Bottle $1.75 







CY HOT 








We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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The GREATEST VICTORY in Trap Shooting History 


————y 





1914 GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


were 
won 
with 


MR. WOOLFOLK HENDERSON, of Lexington, 
Ky., was the victor in each of these great races, 
and in all of them he shot PETERS ‘8teel where 
steel belongs” SHELLS. His performance stands 
without a parallel; no individual and no make of 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 





The Three Big Events of the 1914 Grand American Handicap Tournament, Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 8-12 


1914 Amateur Championship, Single Targets (The Race of Champions) 
1914 Amateur Championship, Double Targets 


CYS Shells 





Amateur Championship of the U. S.—Single Targets—99 ex 100—from 16 yards 
Amateur Championship of the U.S.—Double “  —90 ex 50 pairs 


High average on all targets was made with ® ammunition by S.A. Huntley, who scored 565 ex 600 


No such record was ever before made by any make of ammunition. It indicates the super- 


lative shooting quality of the ® Brand, insuring satisfaction and resalts to the user. 
THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CoO. - Cincinnati, Ohio 
Branches: New York San Francisco New Orleans 


ammunition has ever before won all of the world’s 
greatest trap shooting honors. In addition to 
this, Mr. Henderson established a new World’s 
Amateur Record, 98 out of 100 from 22 yards, 
His scores were as follows:-- 


—98 ex 100—from 22 yards 




















For the New Remington 


(.22 Automatic Rifle. Model 16) 
The Especially Designed 


LYMAN SIGHT 


Made in accordance with the same 
high manufacturing standards which for 
years have characterized all Lyman Gun 
Sights. 

Your dealer will be glad to order one 
for you or your order direct to us will 
receive our prompt attention. 










yman Sights are made for 
every purpose and every gun. 
ur new catalog shows illus- 
trations and descriptions of the 
complete Lyman line. It also 
contains interesting and valu- 
able articles relative to shooting 
y expert marksmen — tells 
why you miss shots that you 
think you ought to make. 


Price $3.00 
With cup disc $3.50 





Send a postcard for a copy of this catalog 
today. It will show you how to get double 
No. 3ivory Bead =the pleasure out of shooting. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 


Dept. D, Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 



















Best epee 
and Gun Oil 

Jt “a ce your revolver is in 

smooth working order when 

ae 


you want it, you will be likely to regret that 

as long as you live. NYOUL contains no acid, 
revents rust, will not gum or ch hill. 

| Pre your weapon away in NYOIL and you 
can catch it up a year later in perfect con- 
fidence. Ask any hardware or —y 
Sone vets To 
Cc rT to y. ic.5 we 
Tak ke it with you when 

















B.A = bi-, 


epee srotevine. 




















Gives you a feeling of real com 
fort and the assurance of perfect 
protection while exercising. 


Opening beneath Patent flap 


Small amount of material between thighs 


Perfect pouch 





Welt-hound webbing 


Can be cleaned by boiling without injury to rubber, Fits per 
fectly, Can't rub or chafe. Finest quality elastic webbing. Ask 
your dealer, or send waist measurement and ib Stamps 
accepted To be safe get the jock for exe sing, and the sus 
pensory for we par at other time The « conbinn tion, $1.00, 








THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. E., PHILA. j 
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NOW—The 
eminclo 
UME Ow 


Autoloading Rifle in the .22 Caliber 


REMINGTON 


UMC 








Ever since the Remington-U MC High Power Auto- 
loading Rifle first began to show its remarkable shooting 
quality, men who go in for .22 caliber shooting have been 
asking when we would be ready to give them an Autoloading 
Rifle in their favorite caliber—and here it is. 

Sixteen shots, handling the Remington-U M C Auto- 
loading .22 caliber cartridge (Rim Fire). Magazine in 
stock. Remington-U M C Solid Breech, Hammerless, 
22-inch Remington Steel Barrel. Straight bar rear 
sight (adjustable) ; white metal bead front sight. Ex- 
ceptionally simple, easy take-down. Weight, 534 pounds. 

Each shot fired by simply pressing the trigger, with 
the same dependability in firing, ejection and reload- 
ing that is giving the Remington-U M C High Power 
Autoloading Rifle and the Autoloading Shotgun their 
leading place with sportsmen all over the world. 


All that we regret is that we cannot now 
offer enough of these rifles for complete distri- 
bution. We are trying to see that no one who 
wants a rifle for immediate use shall have to 
wait until more of them can be gotten ready. 

Your Remington-U MC dealer has one, or 
can get it for you if you and he act quickly—the 
dealer who displays the Red Ball Mark of 
Remington-U M C, Sign of Sportsmen’s Head- 
quarters in every town. 


No. 8—High Power 


No. _ 99 Autoload- t 
- Rifle 16 oo . Remington Arms-Union Metallic Autoloading — Rifle—5 


for Remington-U M ¢ shots—for .25, .30, .32 


irene” ds Cartridge Co., 299 Broadway, N.Y. "dsc. “"""" 




















We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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Nothing like being safe” 


There's nothing like a scared rabbit to test the 
accuracy and speed of the shot. But witha good 
aim and R. H. in your gun, Safety First” is a 
useless motto for the fleetest game. 


OBIN HOOD 
AMMUNITION 


“KICK MINUS — SPEED PLUS” 
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shoots further, faster, harder, because the explosive force is 
absent in R. H. progressive-combustion Smokeless Powders, 
The powder burns and creates increasing force from breach to 


muzzle; nothing wasted on “kick.” 


Try R. H., and see the difference. Ask your dealer for it. 
Send for new, free booklet, “‘Powder Puffs.” 


Robin Hood Shot Shells are also furnished loaded 
with any of the Standard Nitro Powders, 


ROBIN HOOD AMMUNITION Co. 
D Street, Swanton, Vt. 














SPORTING GOODS 
Maine Hunting Shoe EXCLUSIVELY 


Light as a moccasin (only 33 oz.) with pro- 


tection of a heavy hunting boot. Warranted Everything necessary for the practical 

to stand hardest test. Best leather tops and sportsman 

rubber vamps money will buy. White rolled SI sew” ~<a ‘ = 

edge soles and leather innersoles. Our illustrated 120-page Gun and Winter 
rice: 8} 275. A " 0: deliv. ~ ° ’ . . 

PA ng Pens 75: 11 inch, $4.50; delivered Sports Catalog, which we mail free upon 
Send for circular and guarantee tag. request, is a veritable encyclopedia for the 


Hunter and Athlete. 

L. L. BEAN. Mfr. Superior Quality Lowest Prices 
Freeport Maine Absolute Satisfaction 
VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE 


340 So. Wabash Ave., cor. Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
At the Grand American Handicap Tournament, Dayton, O., Sept. 8-11, 1914 
Won FIRST, SECOND and THIRD Places in the National Amateur Championship at Dou- 
ble Targets; 90x 100, Woolfolk Henderson; 89x 100, Sam Huntley; 88x 100, Westleof. 

The National Amateur Championship at Single Targets was won by the PARKER 
Gun in the hands of Woolfolk Henderson, 99 x 100. 

Last but not least. Mr. Henderson and his PARKER Gun won the peer of all Ameri- 
can Trap Shooting events——the Grand American Handicap, 98 x 100, from the 22-yd. mark. 


Never before has this event been won from such a distance, 
Going some for gun and man! 


PARKER BROTHERS 


N. Y. Salesrooms, 
32 Warren Street Meriden, Conn. 
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Ease of cleaning — | 
another exclusive S. & W. feature i} 
~ b ' 
You can open up the Smith & essbaf Automatic ‘for easycleaning i in i 
Bs less than oe second, and wzthout removin te single part; not even a | eg 
= screw. Simply. pull out the trigger guardjaS Shown above, and barrel | 


and bolt locking mechanism are readily, Accessible. The gun remainsa 
unit—nothing to get lost. 


Smith 6 Wesson 


Automatic 


; | It’s doubly sate py 











| Fundamentally different 
| You can’t discharge this cua pintndenonally mache autiinatic safety 


] under the trigger guard’ is operated by the médd/e finger, not by the 
1} trigger finger, #o/ by the pressure of the hand in grasping the butt! And ) 
when the gun is not in use, you cam lock the-extzre mechanism -by | 
meaus of the zoz-automatic safety on the rear of stock. 

Other important features, found in zo “other automatic, are the bolt 
release catch, which makes cocking easy; sS) &" W, mechanical perfection 
and accuracy; and the special calibre, which® protects from the trouble 
| and possible danger of using cheap or unsuitable ammunition. 
pe Rarer You xeed an automatic. pistol: You should investigate 

the Smith & Wesson pefate’ ail Ask your dealer 
about: it to-day. * a 


/yite for free noah giving full details 


ii! 
———— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
SMITH & WESSON, 796 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. | 
For over 80 seortmaters StSeperior Revoter td 
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STEVENS RIFLES 


“Visible Loading” Repeater No. 70 
For .22 Short, Long or Long Rifle Rim Fire Cartridges. 
ACCURATE SAFE LOW PRICED 
Accuracyis the distinguishing ‘eatuze of all STEVENS Rifles and the “*Visible 


Loader"’ is no exception to the rule. It is the most accurate .22 caliber repeater made. 

Safe because you see each cartridge as ‘ — the chamber. You know when the rifle is 
loaded, and you know when it is empt he trigger has a positive lock and cannot be pulled 
until the breech-block is locked into . ty List price is $8.00, but sold by retail dealers at 
$7.00 except West of Mississippi River and in Canada. 


YOU HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


“Favorite” No. 27 24-inch barrel Full Octagon or No.17 with 24-inch Round Barrel. 
All .22-caliber ‘*Favorites’’ have Automatic Ejectors. .25 and .32-caliber have plain ex- 
tractors. Peep sights or a telescope can be fitted if desired. No popular priced rifle is pro- 

uced in any country that can compare with the “*Favorite.”” Sold by Try, dealers at $5.50 
for No. 27 and $5. 00 for No. 17, except West of Mississippi ae and in Canada. 

The * “Favorite”’ continues to be the most popular single shot rifle for men and boys. Im- 
provements in the rifle have alwa$s kept pace with improved ammunition. It is the only rifle 





a) 

























Largest 





in the world at the price that is suitable for modern smokeless powder cartridges. 


Send for complete illustrated catalog describing 
all our rifles and guns in detail. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company 
17 Broadway, Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A. 
Makers of Sporting Firearms. 




















DON’T SUFFER on COLD DAYS 


Don't load yourself down with heavy clothes You'll be 
warm as toast in any weather if you wear a featherweight 


NELSON LEATHER VEST 


Finest MOCHO leather sleeves and body 
lining, will not harden from wetting. Snug 
fitting neck and wrists. bsolutely wind 
proof. Outside body of Vest made of 
Brown English Corduroy or Dead Grass 
Whip Cord. 
Brown English 











Dead Grass Whip Jackets of Same 


Corduroy with Cord with Roll .00 

Roll Collar Collar 310 1 
$°7.75 $G-50 to 315-00 

Send size with order today. Satisfaction | 

guaranteed or money back. Samples of | 

materials and catalogue on request. 


L. A. NELSON MFG. CO. 
3201 Main St., La Crosse, Wis. 
Leok for name L. A. Nelson stamped in each garment 











SALE OF 
U. S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 


SPORTSMEN 
You know they are most practical for Hunting, Fish- 
ing, Riding and all outdoor purposes, S. Quarter- 
master demands best qualities. Now is your chance 
to procure them at bargain prices. 
Army, Olive Drab, Gray and Blue Blankets, $3.50, 


$4.50, $5.00. 

Army, Olive Drab Sweaters, $3.50. 
Army, Olive Drab Shirts, $2.00, $3. 
Army, Olive Drab Riding ign 2. 50, $3.75. 
Army, Khaki Trousers, $1.50, $1. 
Leggings, 75c, $1.00. Shoes By *33. 50. 

Tents, Guns, Revolvers, Swords, Canteens, Knap- 
sacks, etc., and 4000 other useful articles in catalogue 
No. 4 sent on request. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 


245 West 42nd Street Bet. B’way and 8th Ave. New York 











COMFORT 


Feet Stand Hardest Knocks. 


Sportsman’s 
First Essential 
Protect them with 


WITCH-ELK BOOTS 


Lightest, easiest boot made. 


All heights for men and women. 


Ask Dealer to order pair or write for Catalog ‘‘F’’ 


WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS 
AND YACHTING SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
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SAVAGE 
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Is this a Tiger Rifle? 


.22 Savage Hi-Power 


OU know the regulation English tiger rifle—15 pounds of it —.577 

calibre—double barrel—530-grain bullet. You know the English way to 

shoot tiger—from the backs of elephants—with armies of native beaters. 
Here is an experienced tiger hunter, the Rev. H. E. Caldwell, who tested 
the .22 Savage Hi-Power—the little 64 pound Imp, which shoots through 
steel boiler plate, and drives its vicious little pointed 70-grain bullet more 
than half a mile a second—and who decided it was a tiger gun. 

To prove it, all alone he walked up on a 400-pound man-eater, aimed roughiy 
at the body—too dark to see the sights—and fired one shot. He hit in the intestines— 
*‘too far back.’’ 

The tiger went straight up in the air and fell dead in his tracks. It was a tiger rifle. 

It has killed Alaskan Brown Bear, Grizzly, Buffalo, Moose, Elk and Caribou, 
besides the black bear and deer it was originally designed for. 

It holds both the world’s records on moving targets. 

Write us for particulars about ‘‘the biggest little gun in the world.’’ 


SAVAGE ARMS ComPANY, 2411SavaGE AveE., UTica, N. Y. 


The .22 SAVAGE Hi-Power 


We guarantee advertising on this and Opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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Why Tote a Heavy Gunth 








Kill Your Bird 


Too many birds get away, not 
or behind, but because your gun 
or lacks the penetration power. 


dom fails to break clay pigeons. 





After using,clean the barrel thor- 


wipe it with an oiled rag. Use 
wipe it outagain. If barrelsare 
made of a metal that will not 


injure barrels. When you write 


er post paid. 








You can get any bird th that flies in the field, wheth- 
er it be quail or pheasant, with the 


LEFEVER 20 GAUGE 


Made with all the skill and care that 
because you hold too far ahead we have gained from nearly 50 years’ at 
doesn't carry a good pattern, experience in building and using good \*. 
Notice how the LefeverGunsel- guns. We recommend the 20, because “¢ 
we know you will like the way it 
swings up to the shoulder, the lack of recoil 
and noise and the way 
- you hold better and shoot better. 
How to Clean a Gun Send for Catalog Today 


oughly inside and out. Then It explains why the 
best gun oil. If youdo not use Lefever has such pene- 
gun again for a week be sure to tration and distance 
rusted or have powder burn, power, why it can not 
use the Lefever Ideal Cleaner, shoot loose; why itis a 
gun that has won more 


send 75c and we will send Clean- than its share of champion- 
ships during the past 50 years. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., 205 Maltbie St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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In the Field 

From the Blind 
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COMBINATION 


OP-Viih oe Oitep at 


ACETYLENE 





Handiest bright light for 
vacationists and sportsmen, 
One base with interchange- 
able tops for outdoors and 
inside. Change made in a 
jiffy. Simpleand clean. No 
oil, smoke or odor. Burns 
6 hours. Sturdily built, of 
brass and nickeled. A high 
quality article. 

Price $7.50 complete, prepaid 








Army-Navy Auction Barpuins 
R up Mess Kits -45 up) 
es, pr. $93 HAV VeRskcKs “10° 
T23 Harness, ° a. +t ** |New Vaile orms, re 












aggins or. Revolve 
Les. . 9 00 Swords 
Don — e Bag: 7 Shot mee 
Colts Cal. rs Reve nivers Ge re Cc. 
Mauser Sporting s» $11.85 Cart. 2c. 
Army Breech aes fle, Cart. 2c. ea. 


Army Tents to Hire: -— Circular 
Francis Bannerman, 501 B’dway,N. Y. 

















The Alexander Milburn Co, 


| Lantern Dept Baltimore, Md. 














Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may want. 
Write me what you have, what you want, and I will 
make you an offer by return mail. 


S.J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq., Boston, Mass. 








You hear it everywhere. 





Established 1853 





SAFETY FIRST 


The safety is one of the superior 
points of “THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS.” 
The safety which makes accidental discharge impossible. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS 


LOCK BOX 700 
ASSONET, MASS. 
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POWDERS 


amite Blasting Powder & 
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Black and Smokeless. Sho{gun 
he le and Revolver Powders 
CN for Sporting, Purposes 
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Van ccuracy (Per, 
‘i = AINSTAKING care that results in accuracy is nowhere better = ra 
nam P exemplified in the making of powder than in the ballistic house a 
wher of the Hercules Powder Company at Kenvil, N. J. Here, RO 
powder from every shipment that is to leave the mill receives a final 
test for accuracy. It meets the test at every point or it is rejected. 
> } Shotgun powders are tested in the gun on the right in the photo- 
ay graph. ‘This gun is fired as carefully as a camera is exposed—by — 
Eé means of rubber tube and bulb. There must not be the slightest jar 3 { 
CYS or movement at the moment of explosion. ~£E 
At every discharge the gun shows the Hercules ballistic engineers W 1 
who conduct the tests, velocity at the muzzle, velocity at the target, Z ; 
pattern in a 30 inch circle, and recoil. 
<f 





Infallible 


Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


owes to these final tests, as much as to anything else, the favor it 
has found with thousands of crack shots throughout the country. 
Due to them it has established an enviable reputation for accuracy 
and uniformity. In velocity, pattern, light recoil, and clean burn- 
ing qualities it always maintains the same high standard. Year in, 
year out, there is no variation. 

Ss When you buy shotgun shells tell your dealer you want those loaded with 
Infallible. He either has them or can get them for you. The results of their 
use will show in your shooting. 


NG HERCULES POWDER.CO. 


eS Wilmington, Del. — —— eo 
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Wear Moccasins— 
The Footgear of the Real Woodsman 


Inherited from America’s aborigines, the Indians, evolved from centuries of the hardest experience, the 
moccasin still stands today as the most efficient footgear for the woods. 


Its soft, glove-like material adapts itself automatically The addition of a stout outer sole has made the 
to the peculiarities of the individual foot, doing away moccasin ideal for the use of the city or town 
with the blisters and rubbed spots so plentiful where dweller, whose feet are unhardened to the uneven- 
ordinary, hard leather boots are worn. nesses of the trail. 















Ninety percent of the real woodsmen,—the guides, trappers and lumberjacks whose live- 
lihood is wrested from the forests depths—wears moccasins exclusively. Is there more 
definite proof of their superior efficiency possible? 


Palmer's 
Moosehead Brand Moccasins 


e 
are made in New Brunswick by men who have spent their life-times in turning out the 
best possible footgear for woods wear. Our moccasins have first to “makegood™ with- 
our woodsman neighbors before they are placed on the market for sports- 
men. No better test could be made. 










They are made to ft, and the soft material adjusts itself to every peculiarity of the indi- 
vidual foot. Our special system of oil tanning makes the leather waterpoof, but still pliable 
and so it remains regardless of many and prolonged soakings. 


Every stitch of every moccasin is hand sewed by our nonrip, nonleak process and simply 
won't pull out. Place your order now. 


Send for our catalogue showing styles and prices. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Limited 


Manufacturers of Oi) Tan Footwear 
FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 


= Insure Your Shoes and Sporting Leather 
Gun Oil | Prevent wet and sore feet with their dangerous results by using 
Perfect Leather Oil. Perfect Leather Oil waterproofs boots, shoes, 


THE BEST MADE gun cases, and sporting leather of all descriptions. It keeps the 
leather soft and prevents its cracking and more than doubles the life; 

















Guaranteed free from acids and other Large can which will last a sportsman a year sent p repaid to your 
injurious substa a —_ “uy address for 25c. stamps or coin. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

for your gun and revolver. Nothing 

Somer 2 oy the Be acne sent by UNION LEATHER COMPANY 

either blac or smokeless powder Provid: e hod Island 
Prevents rust. Positively will keep Seovswence ° ae ” . R es 








your fire-arms in perfect condition and 
ready for instant use. 

Also good for bicycles, fishing reels, GRAY mM MOTORS F FOR 3tey.WaS 
phonographs, etc. ; 
Try a bottle and you will use no other. 
A four ounce bottle of FOCO GUN 
OIL sent prepaid upon the receipt 
of 25 cts. 


FOCO OIL COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, 











Engines of both 2-cycle and 4-cycle type 
for boats of all sizes. Material and 










re over 1000 dealers who sell 
PA. —- and give Gray service 
oay for our three valuable book 

r Boats. GRAY MOTOR 
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the A well-made = lastsa life-time. It pays to be particular— 
buy the right gun! 
a Dlardin' For 45 gears the ZZar/zt has been the thoroughbred in. sporting fire 
the a. We make high-grade ecpeaiens only—up-to-date guns at moderate prices—splendid repeat- 
wa ing rifles and shotguns in so many calibres, gauges and styles, you have a wide choice of guns for any 
en~ ranch of shooting. They all have the modern solid-top, side-ejecting safety construction; and the deep, 
as Ballard rifling is famous for its wonderful accuracy. 
Buy theright ZZzr/Z! It takesonly afew daysto getthis!28-page book into which we have put that 
ve= practical information on ome and omgng which you need in buying agun. Then it’s easy to select ex- 
ore actly theone best gun for you. —— us 3 stamps postage today—you get the book by return mail. 
mein shows a lever-action repeater for big game. All pop 
Repeating Rifles and Shotguns—a gun for every purpose. H 
The Maclin Prearms G 3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. } 
How to Cast Bullets ! 
the 1 2.50 Expert target shooters almost invari- 
ch. aun | | ably cast their own bullets and load 
their own shells. Their 
hand-loaded ammunition 





FORA is far superior to the machine- 
loaded—they can depend on 
the absolute uniformity of 


bullets and powder charges 

00 | | to make and break records. 

° There is a world of interest and enjoy- =< 
ment in preparing your own ammunition 


—in knowing all about each cartridge 
you shoot—in developing the extreme accuracy of your 





rifle. 
Hard Wood Why don’t you save your empty shells and reload 
— eaatial them? These empty (expensive) fired shells are just 
Mission Finish | as strong and perfect as when new; each shell can be 


reloaded many times; and there is "such a mighty big 
saving in the cost of ammunition that you can shoot 
twice as much at less expense. You reload 100 .32-40 
Ss. & cartridges (buying bullets) in one-half hour at 


oy using ae 

's, shoes, total expense 77c.; casting the bullets yourself, 38c.; 
eeps the new factory cartridges cost you $2.52. 

: the life, Theldeal Hand Book tlls how to cast 


| to your perfect bullets - ullet —_ hae 
. Fs “ made; gives table of shot- 
Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. 
_ Width, 28 inches. 


gun or smooth bore i 
gauges; round ball for 
If interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 
Catalog. 








shotgun; tables of ve- 
locity, penetration, etc.; 

twists in rifling used by 

the various companies; % 

oolte all about powders, 

bullets, primers and re- 

loading tools for all standard rifle, pistol and shotgun 

aamunitien. 160 pages, Free to any shooter for three | 

i 

‘4 

i 





| 
Send us your address for | 
our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


stamps postage. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY | Lei Martin ferearms Co 


521 Broadway, New York NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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A REAL GUN 


I teateresiaiiaiaminn’ iets tain nena cae oa Se 
L. C. Smith New Designs With Hunter One Trigger for TRAP and FIELD 


With the characteristics of the | 
Thoroughbred written all over it. ; 
This means it will win. Kindly let us 
mail you our new catalogue showing 
perfect illustrations and descriptions 
of all grades. 


Prices $25 to $1,000 
Manufactured by THE HUNTER ARMS CO., No.170 Hubbard St., FULTON,N.Y. 
We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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You can make better scores at golf or trapsh 
if your arms and shoulders are — 
allowed full aad free play. The 


SUMMIT & 


Town and Country 


COAT 


Has an elastic box 
plait in the back which 
gives you this freedom 
and allows you to 
move around with ease 
and conifort. 


It’s warm, light weight | 
and looks good. 

The most practical gar- 
ment ever made for out- 
door wear. 

The patented Knit-Nek 
fits snugly around the 
throat, the wool Wristlets 
keep the wind from blow- 
ing up your sleeves. 

The soft, pliable leather sleeves and leather lining 
resist the wind and cold. 

Get one today! 

Sold by dealers everywhere. 





OAS, etn, Pay MAL 
LET US TAN YOUR HID 
Or mount any game head you 
ye d 
r sell you an elegant mounte 
head, any kind, none better. Illustrated style book sent free on request. 


Get our Illustrated Catalogue, men- Guiterman Bros. 
tioning what you are interested in. Dept. C 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

















Looking for a second hand shot gun? C0 ARE YOU | AN ELK? 


——at |} 


Turn to page 5-a and you will find some mighty good 
bargains. If they are not the make you want, why not 
write out a brief description of what you are after and 
run an adv. yourself? That's the way to get double 
action out of FIELD AND STREAM'S classified 


A sportsman about to leave for Europe has left in our 
hands for sale a magnificent elk head and one deer head, 
both beautifully mounted, for immediate disposal. Owing 
to need of immediate cash, he is willing to let the elk— 
an unusually handsome one—go for $70.00 and the deer 
head at $18.00. Really an opportunity. Investigate at once. 


columns. Rate 5c per word. 


FIELD & STREAM 
456 4th Avenue - . - 





December forms close November 5th. New York City 








High Grade Rifles New Improved Repeating and Automatic Standard Rifles 


Less Than Manuf’r’s Cost |] High Power, 25, 30, 35 calibre. Guaranteed to be as represented or 
Automatic, $18.00 Repeating, $14.50 || money refunded. 
F. O. B. Wilmington The hardest shooting and most accurate sporting rifle made. Orders with remit- 


tance have preference, but we will send them C.O. D. while they last. Full particulars on request. Parts for these guns will 
be furnished at all times. All improved Standard Rifles have serial numbers below 10,000. 


STANDARD ARMS MANUFACTURING CO. :: «Dept. 4 :: WILMINGTON, DEL. 














If You Can't Reduce Your Cost of Living 


LET US INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


Is your present income sufficient to meet your every day expenses and pleasures and leave 
you at least a small margin to put away for that “rainy day”’ that is so sure to come? 

If itis not, then what are you doing about it to better the condition? 

‘To earn more me must work more . 

Will you work for us, on a commission basis, and help us increase our sales of Fox Type 
writers in your vicinity } ; : 

We have nothing free to offer—ours is a business proposition to business and. professional 
people who can—and wil/—devote just a little of their spare time in sending us in the names 
of possible purchasers of typewriters. e F 

Ministers, doctors, lawyers, students, clerks, bookkeepers, cashiers and men in all kinds of 
mercantile business—these are the men we want. 

If we do not already have a local representative we will let you have an absolutely new, 
latest model, visible typewriter at our regular wholesale price. This will give you a type- 
writer for your own use and to use as an occasional sample to show. You can pay us tor it im 
small monthly installments. 

Write to-day for catalog and ask for Local Agency offer. Be sure and mention Field and Stream. 








FROM FIELD AND STREAM FOR NOVEMBER 
FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY | xeme 


2808-2558 Front Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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He got his Deer with the 


MAXIM SILENCER || 


“T gota deer this season which I would not have got if 


it had not been for your Maxim Silencer. It happened 
iike this.” 

This is the beginning of one of the many interesting ex- 

eriences with the Maxim Silencer told by sportsmen in our 
ooklet. Write fora free copy. 

The Maxim Silencer is an aid to marksmanship. The 
Silencer robs the gun of its “kick” and stops flin ching. 
You can practice any time, anywhere without creating 1s- 
turbance. Ask your dealer fora Silencer. If he has oe 
write us (giving his name). 


MAXIM SILENCER FOR FORD CARS 

Latest member of the Maxim Silencerfamily. Silences the 
exhaust noise of the Ford and makes the motor more efficient. 
Reduces back pressure—saves gasoline and oil, makes the 
engine run more smoothly and reduces overheating. Easily 
and quickly attached in place of the regular muffle r. Price 

6.00. If your automobile supply dealer hasn't it, write to 
us for complete information. 


MAXIM SILENCER CO. 


68 HUYSHOPE AVENUE, HARTFORD, CONN, 























Oriental Roofing 


Means Protection 


Why take chances with wood 
shingles? They catch fire easily 
and cost about 84.50 a square. 
Oriental Slate Surfaced 
Roofing, Red or Greenish 
Gray in color, costs only 
02.25 a square. Fire 
resisting. Looks well and 
wears well. ero d 
for fifteen years. Send for 
samples or order by catalog 
number from this page. 

No. 48A63063 Red. 


No. 48A63062 Gray. 
Price, per rotl, with nails 
and cement.........$2.25 


Sears, Roebuck andCo., 
Chicago 
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Keeps Good Guns 

















Between trips to woods, 
fields or butts, protect 
your guns from common 
idle-time diseases by using 


/ MARBLES 
! Anti-Rust Rope 


Made for all barrel-lengths, all 
gauges and calibers, of shot- 
guns, rifles and pistols. Oil 
them once, use them always, 
and rely upon bore being bright 
and clean after a whole season's 
storage. Protect steel from nitro 
powders’ action. You also need 


MARBLES 
Nitro Solvent Oil 


Dissolves all powder deposits in gun barrels 
—even cordite! Stops corrosion, removes 
and prevents rust, isa - — = s lubricant 
for all_mechanis1 essens wear. 
WON'T GUM! Get FREE SAMPLE, 
Trial bottle exchanged for your dealer's 
name. Catalog of Marble’s 60 Outing Spe- 
cialties waiting for your address. Ask for 
folder, “Letters from Users.” ‘ 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
525 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Michigan 


Pacific Coast Branch—-BAILEY 
DRAKE CO., San Francisco 





Use this gun-preserver to 
wholly exclude grit and 
dampness from your 
gun-barrels. Theycan’t 
pit, and will resist 
corrosion far lon- 
ger. Made for 
shotguns, rifles 
and small 
arms, Cost 
atrifle but 
save a lot. 





NO COAT IS BETTER THAN 
ITS GAME POCKET 


The Game Pocket meas- 
ures the life of a Coat, but 
there’s only one Game 
Pocket that prolongs that 
life. Our Patent Game 
Pocket does it, because it’s 

ater-proof, BLOOD- 
PROOF, Reversible, Clean- 
able. Makes the Coat last 
for years. The only Hunt- 
ing Coat that’s not thrown 
out before it’s worn out. 

Write for handsome book- 
let, full of interest to a 
Hunter. 

THE GEM SHIRT CO. 
266 West Sth St. Dayton, Ohio 




















Magazine Extension 


Simply a detachable magazine 


Goes on where the fore-end c ap comes off. In no 
way interfering with the gun’s mechanism. Weighs 8 oz. 


Guaranteed 

Will last always. Get one from your dealer. In case he does not h 

for one shooter in each locality where we are not represented. 

Write at once for partic ulars._ Be sure and state make of gun. 
RICE $5 PREPAID 





When detached can be carried in pocket. 


Bunting-Stone Hardware Co., £03 Welnet pt 
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ADDS FOUR SHOTS 


rouble Proof 


andle them, order from us. We have a special introductory offer, 


803 Walnut St. 








The birds are 


ason decoys. 
years. Both 

Ducks, Geese. 
be touched for fi 








“PREMIER"’ MALLARD. Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


The Flight is Here! 


our gun, your ammunition—your decoys? Now’sthe time to get a supply of 


better results than ever. At all first 
MASON'S DECOY FACTORY 


Are You Ready? 


———— 
whistling down out of the North. Are you prepared? Got 
he boys have told you about them—you' ve seen ‘em advertised for 
rs tam your shooting friends = tell you that MASON decoys — 
Snipe and Crow— are far and away the fi finest made. They can't 
nish, durability or Wellies. -ness. Try them this year and you'll get 
dealers. Catalog on request. 


455 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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The Call of the Wild ‘% 


This winter when you “rough it’’ in the wilds, hunting or CRN, 
just snow-shoeing or PO sa ll one thing you should nt X 
remember to take with you. The success of your outing will, 4% . Raa, 
to a large extent, depend on foot-wear—therefore, take a tip f} ws’ Ne 
from an ‘‘Old Timer” and wear pss 


The BARKER Hunting Shoe 


You can scramble over rocks and fallen trees, wade through 
pebbly-bottomed streams and pound along over unbroken trails 
with the knowledge that your feet will stand the pace. 

The tops of these perfect Stil] Hunting Shoes are made of 
specially prepared Tan Box Calf. The bottom of pure Para 
Rubber. They are absolutely noiseless—they help you 
getthe game. They are cool in summer 
and warm in winter. For men, three 
lengths in two styles to choose from. 
For women, one style only, with heel 
and 12" Tops. 





















8"*Tops 10"Tops 16" Tops If your dealer cannot sup- 
Men’s, without Heel, $4.25 $4.75 $6.50 ply a — os, 

# e ~ 4 send a pair yy parce 
Men’s, with Heel, 4.50 5.00 6.75 post on receipt of chec tor 


Women’s, with Heel and 12" Tops, $6.00 money order. 









WILLIAM E. BARKER fosron “Mass: 


c/o ENTERPRISE RUBBER CO 
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SAVE YOUR RIFLE SHELLS 


I will reload your empty .30 U. S. Springfield or 
Krag Shells with a special charge guaranteed accurate 


aA 
Fishing Tackle is like 


for 100 ft. And guaranteed not to injure armory 

butter— good or bad back-stop. Penetration only 1% inch, so only light 
: : . back-stop needed. $2.50 per hundred. Send me some 
—there is no intermediate empty shells and a trial order. No Supplemental 


Chamber Used. 


M. S. PETTIT Yonkers, N. Y. 
\/ queen, Johnson's Folding: Paper Duck: 


grade. Whether your rod 
costs four or forty dollars, 
it must be a good rod or 















your vacation trip is spoiled. a 
. ¢ corvicnbin, 
Scan your dealer's shelves for the sign of the ' Sah yr perth ty 4 — Ft - 
“Leaping Dolphin” if you want “fishing tackle bee RAT Bh Fy 
that's fit for fishing.” ns ight complete Can Made 2 Mallant, Bios Bil Conve Bech end Bich Desh. fer bry ’ 
New illustrated catalog F (224 pages) sent on re- tT ate ae es ea one 


ceipt of parcel postage (10 cents) to any angler 

who will give us his tackle dealer's name. 

Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey St., New York City 
Established 1820 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 

















FOR LIQUOR AND DRUG USERS 
A scientific treatment by specialists in KNOWN 
authorized Keeley Institutes only. ALL OVER THE 


FOR INFORMATION 


FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES. WORLD AS THE 











Birmingham, Ala. Columbia, 8. (. 
Hot Springs, Ark. Dallas, Texas 
Atlanta, Ga. Salt Lake City, Utah SUCCESSFUL 
Dwight, lil. Seattle, Wash. 
Marion, Ind. Waukesha, Wis. SAFE 
Plainfield, Ind. Pittsbarg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Orab Orchard, Ky. Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. 





Portland, Maine Oklahoma City, Okla., 915 N. Stiles St 
San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bldg. Winnipeg, Man. TREATMENT 


Les Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bldg. Guatemala City, Guat. 
Greensboro, N.C. Puebla, Mexico 
Columbus, Ohie London, England 





All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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GENUINE MACKINAW COATS $5 09° 


BEST VALUE EVER OF FERED 





The combination of such fine value and such low prices would not be possible but for 

the fact that we placed a large order in the dull season and the manufacturer received 

spot cash. 

Men’s No. 80—Storm collar, flannel faced, double breasted, 32 in. long, two pockets; 
color, brown, and brown and white plaid, sizes 40, 42, 44, 46. - Each $5.00 


i 
ALL WOOL PATRICK “NORTHLAND” MACKINAWS $7.50 | 
} 
: 
1 
| 
i 


| i Le 





The genuine 32 oz. Mackinaw material, every thread from selected ‘‘live’’ long fleece wool. 
They are w aterproof, elastic, light in weight and exceedingly warm. Every garment 


is tailored and beautifully finished. Made by the famous house of ‘‘ Patrick-Duluth.’’ 
Youths’ and Misses’ No. 4(—Shaw/! collar, flannel faced, two pockets and belt, red and 


black plaid or gray and black plaid. Each $5.00 
Men's and Women’s No. 41 Shawi collar, self- faced, double- breaste d, 34in. long, three 
flap pockets; colors: brown and black plaid, redand black plaid, gray and black plaid. Each $7.50 


Send For Special ‘‘Mackinaw”’ Circular and Sportsman Handbook 
State chest measurements when ordering. Free delivery in U. S. Money back if not satisfied. 


YORK SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
15 and 17 WARREN STREET “Forty-five seconds from Broadway” NEW YORK 






















Booklet No.2 
on 





request 










Gatling Gun 
InCamera Construction 


Greatest capacity in least bulk. 
Takes 500 baif or re tures 
on oneloading. Costs 1-3 of one cent 
per picture. Uses Eattinan Film and loads in daylight. 












Traps With 
3-3 


-in~One 
MAKES them quicker on 
thetrigger. Keeps a 








Tourists—Sportsmen—Amatears—Secien- 
tifie and Professional People—Greatest 
Assistant TowardsPictorial Pe rpetuation 





Fitted with Zeiss Tessar 
F.3.5 In Compound 1/300 





















on shutter, Direct view A ‘ e ‘ os ia t 
rror. Ex- n entire trip of weeks or months can en OB iomad 

ae Gouneen, Sie one cartridge. One film furnishes 6 hours educat os away f in use org 

» Lb nary ing amusement when *hown through our ‘Baby angin 

scale, tripod sox kets, etc, Simplex"’ 3 in 1 projector. Costs less, weight & g up or summer, 






Beats bait as a lure. This 
is fact—expert trappers say so. 
Don’t scoff—pour a few drops of' 
3-in-One on the pans of your 


Complete with less than any other camera ever produced. 
Simplex Prete Products Ca, 
Long lsiand 


rit seep 969,22 mote 


Sle} r asi-exeosu CAM F RA 















see how mink, muskrat, fox and 
skunk come to it. 


3-in-One oil 
is a trapper’s true friend—never 
be without it. Sold in sporting 
goods stores, hardware, drug 
and general stores: 1 ox, i 
30z.,25¢c; 8 oz.(}¢pt),50c. Also 
in Handy Oil Cans, just right fort 
trappers’ use, 3Y oz., 25c. If not 
with your dealer, we will oond 


one of these cans by parcel post, 
full of 3-in-One for 30c. 


'4F REE—Write for generous 
sample and Dictionary of uses. 














Trouser Rack 


SMALL STRONG SIMPLE 


Keep your trousers neat, re- 
moving wrinkles and holding 
the crease. Each rack holds 
six pairs of 
trousers, each 
pair cual distinguished and | 
easily removed. | 

| 





























Cavaco 























Sent anywhere in $1 00 | Hl Three-in-OneOilCo. 
U.S. on receipt of . } HH \ 152 New Street New York 
MODERN SPECIALTY Co. ||| 
51 EAST 42d a Oe , 
Room 415 N. CITY & 

















SHEARD 66 GOI D 99 SIGHTS ERFECT for hunting and target work. 
Show up clear and distinct in darkest tim- 
ber and same color on diffe rent colored 
objects. Guaranteed not to “blur.” Light 
focussed directly on center of bead makes 
quick, accurate sighting absolutely sure. For 
all sporting and military rifles, revolvers, etc. 
Direct from us, if your dealer won’t supply. 
SAV. 22 UP. Every sight guaranteed satisfactory or money 
refunded. 
ASK YOUR DEALER for Sheard Sights and 
all other Marble Specialties for Sportsmen. 
Free sample Nitro Solvent Oil for your 
Dealer's Name. 


MARSLE Aums & ar. Goemany 
NEW SPRINGFIELD 2 Ave., GLADSTONE 









SIDE VIEW, Rifle Sight 






Ry apd Price, 91-:5° 
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No. 10. Price $3.50. Gen- 
erates gas automatically; 
burns 6 hours with one 
filling; made of brass 
nickel-plated; packed in 
round metal case; no com- 
plicated parts; very easy 
to operate. 





The JUSTRITE Acetylene 


CARBIDE AND WATER 


Lantern and Campers’ Lamps 


The Sportsman’s De-light for 
HUNTING-—-FISHING—BOATING 
and LIGHTING THE CAMP 


or odor; will not blow out. 





No. 44. JUSTRITE HEAD-LIGHT~— $3.50 


JUSTRITE MFG. CoO. 


Dept. A, No. 540 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Postage paid in U. S., Please send your dealer's name. 


Superior to any light in the woods or on the water; 
cleaner and cheaper than oil; does not smoke; no grease 


Burns 10 hours with one filling—flame protected by a 
glass lens in_door—projects a strong white light—will not 
blow out. Generator concaved to fit the body—worn on 
belt at side or back—weight 1% Ibs. Head Light fastens 
firmly to cap shield with spring clasp. German Silver 
Reflector—Self-Lighting attachment—Weight 5 ounces— 
strong rubber hose covered with fabric—automatic water Wo, 95, Price, 
feed will not clog complete including Generator Head- 
Light—Rubber Hose and Canvas Belt. Camper’s Cap 25¢ hfours—nickel- 
extra—give size. Special Long Distance Lens 50c Extra. 





No. 100. Price, 
$1.50. Burns 3 
hours—nickel- 

plated extra con- 
tainer—wood box. 





$2.00. Burns 6 


plated—pocket car- 
bide can—se 
lighting attachment 
—3” permanent 
reflector. 




















Sent prepaid 


country. Also Handmade Genuin 
Gloves and Mitten 


superior as a hunting shoe. nondi 


No. 88 Main Street 





INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace or Slipper 
MADE OF GENUINE MOOSEHIDE 


Men’s, sizes 6-Il. . . . at $2.75 
Ladies’ or Boy’s, sizes 2-6 at $2.25 


refunded if not satisfactory. 
We Make the Finest 
Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
Carry in stock the largest assortment of Snow Shoes in the 


Our Wisconsir Cruising Shoes have no 


METZ & SCHLOERB 












GUARANTEED 
BIG VALUE, 


on receipt of price. Money Extra fine quality, 


$2.95. We deliver 
in America 

e Buckskin and Horsehide 

oh free catalog today. 


Dept. K 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 

















inforced, insuring long service; 
heels can’t come off; flexible and well fitting. Send 


$5. OO Value for $2.95 


Strong Service 
RUBBER BOOTS 


$2.95 3% 
PAID 

made by new pot process, re 
ouble thick soles; 


postpaid to your home. Sizes5 


to 13. Our Guarantee assures perfect satisfaction 
or money refunded. Our enormous business has 
been built up by selling only the best merchandise 
at prices that will save you money. 

Catalog of other bargains in Men's 
Wear sent free on request. 


A. WEINBERGER & CoO. 


112-113 SOUTH ST., MEW YORK 











YOU MAY FORGET THE DISTANCE 


if you are using 
elevation almost 
Cartridge, with it 


the Ross .280 High Velocity Rifle, as its low trajectory 


makes alteration of 


superfluous at any ordinary shooting distance. Then the Ross .280 Sporting 


s ning sl tube expanding bullet, (patented) does the rest. 


fairly hit, never gets aw 
re of ‘ “ROSS” Luck, the increased bag which goes to the users of the best rifle 
and the best ammunition. 


Get your sha 


ROSS .280 Rifle $65.00 In New York--Ammunition, $7.60 per 100. 


The quarry, if at all 


Full Mustrated Catalogue Free on Request. 


ROSS RIFLE COMPANY, Dent. s- 11 QUEBEC, CANADA Post & Floto, 14 Reade St..Wew York, Agents for the U.S. 
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Do You Use a Repeater | 
or Automatic Shotgun? | 
No more bruised crimps or | 
a shells if you use a | 
UR-SHELL | 


SHELL V-EST 


JUST PRESS HERE 


and click—shell drops, base 
down, into your hand for 
quick loading. 
The only vest that absolutely 
peetects the crimped paper end 
of the shells from 
wearand weather 
Why, man, we 
can’t describe 
all its good points 
: here—Order One 
Now—look it over—try it—if not suited, 
your money back, quick. 
One man bought one for himself—liked it so 
well, bought four for friends. 
Made of army duck—holds forty shells—12 
—16—20 gauge. Chest sizes 36 to 46. 
PRICE $2.50 prepaid 


Don't forge your chest size aud gauge of shells 


Ne 
Press-ur-shell Vest Co., jivron. ono 















































JOHN MURGATROYD 
EXPERT TAXIDERMIST 


Birds, Animals, Fish and Game Heads Mounted 
Skins Tanned and made into Rugs 


57 West 24th Street New York 




















Taxidermy—a Fine Art 


During the past 20 years thousands of sportsmen, 
who know, have sent me their choicest #pecimens 
—came and fish for mounting, skins for tanning. 

Get my prices before you leave on your trip. For 


best results send me perishable game at once. Per- 
fect work guarantee’. Reterences on request, 

Ww. C. KAEMPFER 
216 W. Elm St. Chicago, Ill. 




















GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


"THESE are the finest, safest and most complete hunting boats ever 
offered to sportsmen. ‘hey draw very little water and come in four 
sizes. Every sportsman who does much duck shooting should have 
one. Our years of experience has enabled us to produce a boat which 
has never failed to give satisfaction. Our beautiful illustrated catalog 
showing the entire Kidney line, will be mailed to anyone sending us 
6 cents to cover postage 

DAN KIDNEY & SON 
Boats on Exhibit General Office, 1112 8. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

















WEST DE PERE, WISCONSIN | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


on this and opposite page provided 


b dee simply cannot wear 
out the becoming looks 
and fit so characteristic of 


FULLY 
FASHIONED 
SWEATERS 
Being knit to shape by hand methods, of finest 
long fibre yarns, the “Blauvelt” fits the form with 
a made-to-measure smoothness and comfort. 
The hand-made _buttonholes 
won't tear out and the rein- 
forced pockets won't lose 
their shape. Seams prac- 
tically invisible. Strictly 
hand finished. For men 
and women in all colors 
and stitches. 
If not readily obtainable at your 
dealer's, write us and we will see 
that you are supplied 


Write for book of Styles 
The Blauvelt Knitting Co. 
282 Plane Street | Newark, N.J. 








Hunting Pictures j. cts cours 
Seven Pictures, postpald, a = 


One Picture, postpaid, 26c 
50e Twelve 


Three 


Your money back if you are not more than satisfied with these pictures, 
Ne. 1 Partridge Shooting No. 26 A Hunter's Dream 
2 The Hunter's Camp Fire 27 Hunting in the Adirendecks 
3 The Lucky Hunter 41 Deer 
21 An indian Moose Hunt 42 A Noble Family 
22 The Backwoodsman's Christmas 75 Mallard Bucks 
25 The Bear at Bay 62 Setter Dogs 


Address, THOS. J. MEARS. 1148K La Salle Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Made by the Alaskan In- 
dians of Genuine Hair-Seal, 
trimmed with fur and artis- 
tically beaded; fine for the 
home or camp. Men’s sizes, 
$2.50; Ladies’ sizes, 
Misses’ and Boys’ 
$1.50—Sent postpaid. 





Send for Our Free Catalogue 


Illustrations and peices of Alaskan Fur Rugs, Nugget 


Jewelry, Ivory Work, Baskets, etc. Every article guar- 


anteed exactly as represented. 


Gold Nugget Jewelry 3a 


Chains, Charms, Pins, Rings, etc., in 
genuine ona nuggets from the Alaskan 
gold camps, $1.50 per pennyweight. 


Hudson Bay Fur Co., Inc. 


918 First Avenue 
SEATTLE WASHINGTON 
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T, We Will Send 
You a Pair 


To examine in your own home 
State size and height you want. 
Enclose Post Office or mapress 
Money Order or your check 
and we will send pair of 
boots to your address. Con- 
vince yourself by seeing 
and feeling how much bet- 
ter they are than the or- 
dinary. If for any rea- 
son they do not suit 
you, return them, in 
unused condition 
- and we will refund 
D. every cent of your 
os money. See the 
boots. Pic- 
tures cannot 
begin to do 
justice, 


signed 
and built 


rounded by 

the most fa- 
mous fishing 
and hunting 
grounds in the 
country. The 
makers know the 
requirements of out- 
ing boots. Most com- 
fort, style, and built 


NorTHERN 
Map 


REC. NUS. PAT_OFF 


OuriInc 


for Lasting Servic ethat 

only the finest stock and 
expert_manufacture_can 

give. GitcheGamee Hunter 

and Northern Maid Outing 

are built to help you travel. 
Handsome dark chocolate 
shade. Prices: Gitche Gamee Hunter 

for — Win, high, $8; 12 in. $8.50; 14 in, 

$9; 16 in. $9.50; 18 in. $10. Northern Maid 
Outing ro Women, 8 in. $5.75; 10 in. $6.25; 
12 in. $6.75. Without strap and buckle 
25e less. Ask for full description and 
illustre ation. Cony dl 





222 West First Strect Duluth, Minn. 








RARE, BEAUTIFUL PHOTO- 
GRAPHS---FOR GIFTS! 


Actual photographs of wild 
creatures taken, under diffi- 
culty, in their Adirondack 
haunts, and finished in natural 
colors. Make unusual and ac- 
ceptable gifts. 

“In the Stillness of the 
Night’—a _ remarkable flash 
light of Adirondack Buck, 
photogravure in colors, 12x18 
in. on 18x24 in. mounts, $1. 
Art Print in color 64%4x9% in. 
double mounted 50c. 

“Baby Loons and Mother” 
12x18 in. on 18x24 in. mount 
in color, $1. “Great Northern 
Loon,” same size in colors, $1. 
Also ‘“‘Loon on Nest’ and 
“Supper at Midnight’ art 
prints 614x9% in. double 
mounted, 50c each. 


paid on receipt of price. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 





“In the Stillness of the Night” 


HOBART V. ROBERTS, Utica, N. Y. 
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Sent in telescope tubes, pre- | 
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HAND-KNFt 
CACKETS 
Hand 


Webber’s xsi: Alaska Jacket 


Built for the outdoor man; can be ad- 
justed to suit temperature. All wool and 
fashioned to fit. Colors: Tan, Oxford and 
Scarlet. Sold in 
Clothing Stores, or sent to any address pre- 
paid on receipt of price, $5. Our Booklet, 
“The Need, The Make, The Price,” tells 
all about it. A postcard will get it, and 
dealer’s name. Address 


GEO. F. WEBBER, Manufacturer 
414-416-418 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Sporting Goods and 














Waterman PORTO Does It 


Makes any boat a motor boat. 1914 Model 3 H.P. 
Weight 59 Ibs. Sold direct from Factory to you, 
freight paid. Save Agent's profit. 
The Waterman PORTO is the original out- 
board motor. 9th year—25,000 in use. Guar- 
anteed for life. Fits any — d stern; has 
Carburetor—vot “mixing val ; 3 Piston 
Rings instead of 1; Removaé ble 
Bronze 3earings; Solid Bronze Skeg, 
protecting 10':x1l6 in. Propeller. Steers by 
rudder fromany part of boat. Water-cooled 
Exhaust Manifold; Noiseless under water 
Exhaust; Bronze Gear Water Pump; Spun- 
copper Water Jacket; any ignition equip- 
ment desired. 
| DEMAND these essentials in an 
out-board motor, or you won't 
get your money’s worth. 
Write Today for Free Engine Book. 
WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO,, 211 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


’p hosphor 








Bon Bons Chocolates 








MORRIS CANOES 


B. N. MORRIS 








Try a Moms Canoe. It may cost a 
little more, but think of the satisfaction in 
durability, class, fine points in detail. 


957 State St., Veazie, Me. 
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Group of Gift Rods ” 


15,000,000 fishermen in the United States, every one of 


/| Sie. ny 
i them wanting a good rod and most of them wanting 5 iy 
AY or 6 rods—a rod for each kind of fishing. Write down | 
’ 7 . “ 0” WT » m ; 
| in your list “BRISTOL” Nos. 11, 23, 29, 33 and 35. They tt 
q > r : " r a we” > hy 
| are the favorites. They solve the “What to give” problem. Mi 
i No. 11 is the old reliable national choice for trolling, bait No, 33 light bait casting rod, elegant trim, rich in appear- id ; 
Whit and still fishing. It is a sturdy rod. 8 ft., weight 10 oz. ance, extremely classy. Three narrow agate casting guides i ‘ 
Mat Joints 32 in. long. Price $4.50 to $6.25, according to whether with specially designed agate offset tip. Double grip cork ie 
I 
ie handle is polished maple, celluloid, wound cork grip, handle, detachable finger hook. Length 4 ft. to 6% ft. 
Hi cobuiets wound double grip, celluloid reversible or cork Price $12.00. i ' 
Hh reversible. j 
LPR No. 23 is a dress suit case or traveli bag rod. 7 ft. 8 in. vo. 35 new adjustable telescopic bait castin oc 4, 7 i 
‘ih long with joints only 17% in. Jong. Very handy. Price $7.00 a. Weight Shon Sols ~ soak A a F by lt 
if to $8.00 according to handle. . . length. Rod hangs unusually well and is very desirable. j { 
. No. 29 is a light 5% oz. fly rod, 8% ft. long. Snake guides, Guides are detachable and interchangeable. $4.50 to $5.50, Mt 
i = inf tip. Handle with locking reel band. Very trim. according to handle. y i! 
it Price $6.50. we 4 
} ft 
Hy , — = 6 e ~ i eh t 
i Order these five rods as a Xmas Gift Fishing Outfit from your 
Vit dealer, or buy any one singly. If your dealer doesn’t carry these tt 
| y rods and cannot get them promptly from his iobber, we will {| 
iH 5 » > J i 
ii supply you by mail, promptly, at the above prices. i 
aly 2 ° . / 
1 . iy ‘ 
i WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and full particulars. 
i] The new 1915 “BRISTOL” calendar is a full-color reproduction of an oil painting by H 


Hl Philip R. Goodwin, the noted outdoor-sports artist. Size, 16%2*20 inches. A hand- { 
some decoration for home, den or camp. Sent prepaid, only on receipt of 15c. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 81 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Branch, Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Go All the Way, 


Down! 





@ Go down below the beautiful, distinc- 
tive appearance of our gun and _ tackle 
cabinets and you will find them con- 


structed in the finest manner known and 
of the best material that money 
@ We've been building high 
niture for thirty years. We 
game and we say to you that our cabinets 
are the finest of their kind in the world. 
Made in quartered white oak, any finish. 


can buy. 


grade fur- 


One of these Cabinets will make a 
dandy Christmas gift. 


Write for our catalog and Guarantee 
(Special discount to dealers.) 


The Frank S. Harden Co. 


12 Masonic Avenue 


Camden New York 





All advertisements are 


know the | 











 Y 
Duck Shooting Means 
Bitter Cold Weather 


The real comfort of DUXBAK Cravenette Hunt, 
ing Clothes is appreciated when the ‘‘other fellow” 
in the duck blind is suffering from the cold, stinging 
wind or icy rain, 


If your companion growls about the cold, ex- 
pisia to him WHY you are so comfortable in your 
uxbak suit.{ 


Just show him how your special duck-shooter’s coat 
and trousers and cap are made. Explain that the coat 
is cut extra large, full, long and ro my; that the entire 
coat, body and sleeve s, is full li ned with seven-ounce 
all-wool lumberman’ s flannel. 


Also that A tween this flannel and the 
outside DUX BAK Cravenette C] oth 

isan interlining of heavy oil slic 
ing, in sleeves as well as 3 dy of yoy 





Then show him the wide ulster collar—the sideslashed 
pockets lined with flannel and setat just the proper angle 
toconveniently hold the gun withthe handsin the pockets. 


Te HI him that this combination of DUXBAK, slicker 
interlining, and flannel interlining makes an absolutely 
wind- and weather-proof coat, warm as toast ond abso- 
lutely proof against water. 

Explain to him, then, thatthe ‘trousers are also full lined 
with the same seven-ounce all-wool lumberman’s flan- 
nel; that at the double front over the knees and at the 
double seat there is an in terlining of oil slicker. 

Ask him if the few dollars he ‘‘saved’’ are 
worth the discomfort and risk to health. 


DUXBAK may be a_ little higher in price than 
cheaper inferior-made goods, but it positively is the best 
that money can buy 


In DUXBAK you may pay a trifle 
more, but in return you get the DUX- 
BAK qualities of material and work- 
manship plus the exclusive Cravenette 
water-repellent proc ess pit us the benefit 

of eleven years’ study, labor, 
and experience in specializin 
on one line of clothing, A/us the 
absolute certainty that we must 
maintain this superiority of 
values or lose the reputation 
which we have carefully built up 
and preserved. 





If our reasoning is sound, 
then ask your dealer for 
DUXBAK garments or send 
for our special catalog book 
which describes our full line 
of DUXBAK and KAMP-IT 
hurting and fishing clothing. 


Bird, Jones & Kenyon 
2 Hickory Street 
UTICA NEW YORK 

















indexed—See page 2A 
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“something” along. 


Vv. O. 


A pure unadulterated whiskey, never sold over bars. 


Registered Distillery 
No. 33, 6th Dist. of Kentucky 


Out-of-doors in a rugged country—out in a man’s world—you feel easier when you have 
Be sure it is pure and perfect. 


Ss. 
SILVER ARMOR WHISKEY 


a very honorable old Bourbon blended with whiskey 18 years old, so mellow and smooth, you 
will be glad you found it—a mighty fine comforter with which to meet any emergency. 


Sold only by mail. 
Send $5 for 4 quarts, Express prepaid. 


Take 


RANDOLPH _ROSE, No. 201 eo St., Chattanooga, Tennessee 





SAVE % IN PRICE 


The Brooks System brings you all materials ready to 


put together, Illustrated instructions and full size 
patterns show how. Only $33 buys frame for above 23 
footer. Full size patterns only can be had from $2 up, 














THE EXCELSIOR SPORTSMEN’ S BELT SAFE 


Just what I have been looking for 
—has been the expression of every 
man we have shown it_to—Made of 
Brass, Nickel Plated, Gun Metal or 
oxidized and furnished complete with 
fancy Canvas Belt for $1.00. 








We have all kinds, sizes and models. Will keep money—jewels—watch— 
Write for Boat Book, It's free. cigarettes or matches perfectly safe 
BROOKS MFG. COMPANY, 5811 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. | and dry. HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 Franklin Street, N.Y. City 











.256 NEWTON H 

30 ADOLPH EXPRESS~-170 gr. bullet; veloci 

Used yet 150 grain service bullet, velocity, 3200 
Price $40.00 to $60.00. Sporting stocks for 


New Sprin. 
for Springfields $12.5) each. Send stamp for descriptive circu! 


NEWTON ARMS CO., Inc., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


NEWTON HiGi-POWER RIFLES 


iGH-POWER~—123 gr. bullet; Mg —~ 3100 f.s.; energy pees ft. Ibs. 


.'s. ; eye 3445 
gfield rifles $12.50 each. 


Use Factory AMMUNITION. Now regularly 
on the market. Highest velocity rifles in 
the world. 


. 8.3 energy 
5 ft. Ibs. Highest grade imported Mausers, 
-256 Newton High power } «rrels 











Uganda Railway 


Observation Cars pass through the Greatest Natural 


= 
Big Game Preserve 
in the World. 
The Highlands of East Africa have become the 
fashion as a winter home for Aristocrats. 


Sportsmen 
in search of Big Game make this district a hobby. 
Students of Natural History revel in this field of 
Nature’s own making. 
Most interesting literature sent free. 
Address, D. G. LONGWORTH 


Dewar House, Haymarket, London, S. W. 





| 








NEWFOUNDLAND 
A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 
@ The Country traversed by the Reid Newfound 
land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish” and game. 


g All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide reputation. 


q@ Information cheerfully given upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 


REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 
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Rich in all the essentials that go to make ideal malt 
RIGHT way by men who know how and who have ma 


Made in Hudson 
for 128 Years 
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3 Finest the World 
Knows 


beverages. Made from the RIGHT materials in the 
de brewing their life-work—four generations of them, 


A delight to the most exacting taste and a revelation to the uninitiated—Appetizing, nourishing, comforting, 


Supplied in Botties and Splits. Nearest Dealer or 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS. Established 1786 


HUDSON, N. Y. 




















Your Camp 

Outfit Makes 
—or Mars— 
Your Trip 


Expert help and advice in the selection of 
tents, clothing, rifle, axes, blankets, cooking 
kits and clothing can be obtained from 


David T. Abercrombie 


The recognized leading expert in camp outfitting 
for more than twenty years. 

Mr. Abercrombie has no connection with any other 
firm in which the name Abercrombie appears. His 
only place of business is at 311 Broadway. New 
York City— Abercrombie’s Camp.” 
“Abercrombie’s Camp” not only carries everything 
a sportsman needs in the shape of equipment but 
you can get information, at first hand, about when 
and where to go. 


Write for catalogue F, It will give you the right 
kind of information on camp outfits. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
311 Broadway C=): New York 


Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 
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FINEST materials, expert mixing to measure, and 
lastly aging in the wood give the exquisite blend- 

ing, the delightful smoothness, the rare fragrance 

that no other method can produce. Your dealer has 

your favorite variety. Buy a bottle today. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, New York, London 

» Importers of the famous A - 1 Sauce 


CEE ee 








sold under a real guarantee. For hunters, fish- 
ermen, prospectors 
proof—hand-made throughout of best leathers 
durable “Moose” Calf: 


and engineers. 


tanned. Uppers of 
“Rock Oak” hand-sewed soles. 

Also, special shoes for athletes, Golf, Tennis, 
street and dress wear, that embody the ex- 
tremes of comfort and durability. Made to 
measure for men and women, 

Write for Boot and Moccasin Catalogue No. 39 

or for Golf and Athletic Shoe Catalogue No. 38 

; Fourth St. 
Wm. N. Gokey Shoe Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Chicago Agts: Von Lengerke and Antoine, Inc., Wabash Ave. & Van Buren St. 
New York Agents: David T. Abercrombie Co., 311 Broadway 








Water- 
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Your Duck Shooting Outfit 
Is It Ready? 


No duck shooting outfit is complete without a 
pair of ELEPHANT HEAD RUBBER BOOTS 

Experienced sportsmen know them to be the best 
footwear for shore shooting. 

ELEPHANT HEAD RUBBER BOOTS contain 
nothing but the very best grade of rubber and se- 
lected tested duck. Scientific reinforcements at all 
points where wear is greatest make them the most 
durable boots of their weight. 


WOONSOCKET 


ELEPHANT ¢ 
RUBBER BOOTS 


ELEPHANT HEAD RUBBER BOOTS are 
light in weight. Though affording ample protec- 
tion against wet and cold they are not clumsy or 
cumbersome. If you wear them your shooting trip 
will never be followed by illness, resulting from 
wet feet. 

Be sure to gett ELEPHANT HEAD RUBBER 
BOOTS—made in all lengths. 

The dealer who carries these famous. Hunter- 
Fisherman boots carries the best of everything 


WOONSOCKET RUBBER COMPANY, Woonsocket, R. I. 





















































LENSES 


s Z 


CAMERAS 





: You The 
get haxole cut images from center to corners of plate Taro 
with perfect depth and detail. Tenax 





Goerz Lenses and Cameras permit the shortest ex- 
posure yet attained in shutter construction. Made for 
the amateur who knows that cheap apparatus won’t 
produce perfect pictures. 

Ask your dealer for GOERZ Goods NOW— 

since Trust and Tariff conditions are different 
Send for “The Optics of Lenses,” in Illustrated Price Catalogue 


C P GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
No 319C East 34th Street New York City 
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This 
1915 
Magazine 
Catalog 
FREE!. 


WRITE 
FOR 


iT! Ry 
J.M. Hanson-Bennett §, 


a 
Magazine Agency 
—the largest in the world—furnishes all Magazines ana 


Newspapers at Lowest Possible Club Prices, and gives 
the quickest, most accurate and most reliable service. 


SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY! 


Out 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 3,000 Periodicals and Club Offers. It is a BIG 
MONEY-SAVER and is FREE to you for the asking. The Name J. M. HANSON-BENNETT is 
the accepted stamp of reliability and promptness in the magazine field. 


Send Us Your Name and Address TODAY! 


War Map of Europe iss. 25¢ 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency 


Brooks Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FOR SALE 


Three Islands in Back Bay. Fine Duck and 
Wild Goose hunting grounds—also range for 
hogs—a bargain to a quick buyer. 
H. C. HOGGARD & COMPANY 
Norfolk, Virginia 





Big Black Bass at Palatka, Florida 


Here is the place to come for some of those prodigious large-mouth 
Florida black bass you have read so much about. “he fishing is in 
the famous St. Johns River. A northern angler last season took 22 
large-mouth bass here in less than three hours, the largest weighing 
8¢ pounds. One 115 pounder taken here in January this year. Excel- 
lent accommodations at the Putnam House, Let us send you some 
photos showing the sort of bass “the boys’ are getting down here. 


PUTNAM HOUSE, Ledbetter Bros. & Despland owners 
Leon Despland Manager Palatka, Florida 





Bass Fishing and Quail Shooting in Florida 


Here in old Lake County we have famous Bass Fishing for 
the gamy large-mouth bass, running (on an average) from four 
to seven pounds. Come have a tussle with them! The Quail 
are here, and we can supply dogs, guide, team, etc. We 
have just opened up a new hotel and can offer accommodations 
suitable for the most exacting—and the sport is great! Write 
for further particulars and state when you can come. 


E. STRAKER 
Minneola, Lake County, Florida 


also, 





SEMINOLE CAMPS 
CHAS. B. WHITE, Proprietor 
Heart of the “Big Cypress,” Florida’s Best Hunting Grounds 


The New Field of Winter Sport 


Clean, Comfortable Camps Variety of Game 
Expert, Dependable Guide Well Trained Dogs 


Headquarters, AUBURNDALE, Florida 


Big Game At The Valley Ranch, New Mexico 


Come down here to the mountains of New Mexico and get a taste 
of ranch life. Riding, hunting, fishing, tramping and all other 
branches of outdoor Spo rt. Withi na half day’s ride of the ranch 
will be found deer, turkey, grouse and other protected game, while 
.varmints”” bear, mountain lion, bob cat, mink, coyote. etc.,—are 
“open’’ all year ’round. ‘Trout fishing splendid in season. Eleva- 
tion of ranch, 7,000 feet, with mountains all around, running up to 
13,000. Write for illustrated booklet. 


VALLEY RANCH, J. F. Miller and E. E. Dewey, Props. 
Valley Ranch P. O., N. M. 





FOR SALE 


About 750 acres situated in Currituck Sound, known as 
“Ducs Quarter Island,” about 250 acres could be con- 
verted into a rich farm with small cost, also is now a 
fine 
shcoting property—near main land at one end. 


H. C. HOGGARD & CO. Norfolk, Va. 


pasture for cattie and hogs, and is a good wild duck 














Good Sport in the South 


On my large, old rice plantation ten miles from 
Georgetown, S. C., have some of the finest shootin 
for deer, turkeys, ducks, quail, rabbits, squirrels an 


snipe in this part of the South. The finest fishing, both 
fresh and salt water, on the coast. Private fresh water 
lake excellently stocked, few hundred feet from camp. 
Most exciting deer hunting with well trained horses and 
hounds. A remarkably attractive locality for the visiting 
portsmen. I have a large plantation home overlooking 
the water and bungalows which I use as lodges for 
visiting sportsmen, and together with excellent Southern 
cooking I can promise you a long-to-be remembered trip. 
Write at once and state when you can come, as I can 
take care of only a limited number and must know in 
advance. Also a comfortable cruiser for charter. Ac- 
commodations for four. 


F. E. JOHNSTONE 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


HUNTERS’ LODGE 
GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING 
Choice accommodations for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Best chef south of Potomac. 

NOT A CHEAP PLACE! 

Gen. FRANK A. BOND, Buies, N. Carolina 


Pine Top Lodge and Kennels 


QUAIL, WILD TURKEY and other game in abundance. 
Unlimited territory. This up-to-date club house in the 
wild woods with all modern conveniences, bowling alley, 
pigeon shooting, boating, riding and auto service affords 
the sportsman and his wife an opportunity to hunt without 
discomfort, and enjoy Southern fife out-of-doors. Season 
November Ist to February Ist. Address 


Cc. & L. P. BLOW DELAWARE, VIRGINIA 


Splendid Duck Shooting 


Down here we 
for canvasback, redhead, 


Georgetown P. O. 











ON FAMOUS 
BACK BAY 


right fine shooting 
widgeon and ruddy- 





can show you some 
mallard, teal, 


ducks, and geese, on the waters of Back Bay, famous for 
so many years as one of America’s greatest shooting 
waters. Write now and make reservations. 


GEORGE W. WHITEHURST, 
R. F. D., No. 1, Box 11 Virginia Beach, Va. 


Wild celery and other duck foods shipped to all parts of America. 


NAPLES on the GULF 


Wild turkey and deer in abundance. Fishing 
unexcelled. Finest surf bathing in Florida. 
Golf and other amusements. Season and 
Hotel open December Ist, 1914. 


Write for booklet and terms. 


THE NAPLES IMPROVEMENT CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, until November Ist, then 
NAPLES, FLORIDA 
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Most delightful short sea 
trip out of any American port, 
affording week-end vacations 
in Historical Virginia,— 


Old Point Comfort, 
Norfolk and Richmond 


Special 4-Day, All Water Tour 
888 miles of including all 
all water 2 | 00 expenses, 
travel afloateand ashore. 
Every week day at 3 P. M. from Pier 25, 


R., New York. Send for illustrated 
pamphlet No. 38 


W. L. WOODROW, Traffic Manager 
J. J. BROWN, General Passenger Agent 
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Reliable Information 





on New Brunswick Camps 


Moose— Caribou— Deer— Bear 


Write or Call for Full Details 
ROWLAND, 182 Sixth Avenue 
Taxidermist New York City 





NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Sportsmen, if you are interested in big game hunting 
send for our free illustrated bocklet, which fully de- 
scribes our six hunting camps in Northern New Bruns- 
wick. If you want a real birch-bark horn, the kind that 
we use for calling moose, send us fifty cents and we 
will send you one by mail prepaid. 


Imhoff Brothers Hunting Camps 
Imhoff, Gloucester Co., N. B., Canada 


MACKENZIE’S CAMPS 


Located on the Famous So. West Miramichi River. 
Atlantic Salmon, Brook and Sea Trout Fly Fishing. Over 
100 miles’ Canoe Trip with no carries. Moose, Caribou, 
Deer, Bear and Partridge Hunting from September 15th 
to November 30th. 


MURDOCK MACKENZIE 
Sparkle, New Brunswick CANADA 
Telegraph Address, 





Bristol, N. B. 


NEW SPRUCE CABIN INN 


Finest location in Pocono Mountains. 
opens October 15th. Grouse or Pheasant, and Woodcock. 
Squirrels, hare, and rabbits in season. Rooms en suite 
and with private bath; accommodations for families. Bowl- 
ing, Pool, Tennis, Golf, Livery, Saddle Horses. Garage. 
Illustrated ae Inn closes December Ist 


. J. & M. D. PRICE 
Cresco Station, D. L. & W. R.R. 








Shooting season 


CANADENSIS, PA 








All advertisements are 


indexed—See page 2A 


Are You Planning a 


Hunting or Fishing Trip? 


If you are and are not absolutely sure where you want to 
go, write me a note. Tell me the kind of sport you are 
after, how long you want to be gone, how much you want 
to spend, how many in your party, and I can take you to 
the place where you will be assured of getting just what 
you want. 


If you want tarpon, salmon, bass or trout fishing; or if 
you care for moose, caribou, sheep, deer, goat, elk, grizzly, 


| brown or black bear—a trip under my supervision assures 


you of success, It has been my pleasure to have hunted 


| Alaska, Yukon Territory, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, 


Wyoming, Florida and other big game countries, with 
American and English sportsmen, to all of whom I can refer 
you. There are several practically virgin territories now 
open to sportsmen. Upon these sections | am qualified by 
actual personal experience to advise. 


You will need the advice I can give you. I study shoot- 
ing and fishing conditions, guns, ammunition and camp 
equipment, changes in game laws and get conservative reports 
from the best countries. I know what outfit has been suc- 
cessful and under what conditions the same equipment has 
been an utter failure. All this brings you to me because 
I make a specialty of just such problems. You need not 
devote your time to working out these details. Ask me; 
I do it for you. 


C. T. SUMMERSON 
182 Sixth Avenue New York City 
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My Dear Mr. WARNER: 

If your readers have not experienced 
the supreme delights of Camp-Life in 
the wilderness in Mid-Winter—when 
the tell-tale snow and endless tracks 
betray its silent and crafty population— 
then they have missed the great Wild 
Woods’ most intimate secrets. 

To stalk the mysterious Caribou, or 
lie in wait at dawn for the lordly Bull 
Moose, is sport, great sport; but to 
spend a time in the great white silence 
of the Winter woods—to come in close 
touch with the stealthy Lynx and the 
wary Fox—to see the incomparable pic- 
tures from the rising sun to the waning 
moon—painted and patterned in count- 
less designs upon a background of snow 
and frost—to feel the tingle of real red 
blood, the glow of health, the whetted 
appetite and the solid comforts of snug, 
warm camps—is an outing which will 
live longest in the memory and add years 
to one’s life! 





Trapping Trips for Sport 





With 


well 
stocked with good provisions and made 
comfortable for the coldest weather, they 
may travel with the trappers (who are 


fifteen snug, log camps; 


’ 


their guides) from camp to camp, as 
much or as little as their own moods 
may dictate from day to day. 

Clad in the always picturesque and 
warm blanket suit, wool toque, fleece- 
lined mittens and soft moccasins, and 
mounted on snowshoes (the wearing of 
which is most easily acquired) they will 
then realize how easy it is to keep 
warm; and the five-mile tramps from 
camp to camp, and the excitement at- 
tendant upon taking the animals from 
the traps, make the distance, as well as 
the days, seem all too short. 

I should be glad to send all particulars 
if they will write or telegraph me to 
Newcastle, N. B. 

Very 


sincerely yours, 


L. G. READ. 











Duck Shooters Take Notice 


We have good accommodations. To save early rising and 
that early and cold long ride from hotel or boarding place 
m the morning, we live aboard an auxiliary sloop with 
acozy, well-heated cabin, anchored near feeding ground. 
We shoot from points out of ducking boats, the most 
comfortable way of shooting all kinds of ducks in season. 


Write for dates preferred. 
ERNEST A HULSE E East ast Moriches, a a 


GREAT SOUTH BAY 
Here is an opportunity for some real shooting. Experienced 
captain. 43 foot power boat, comfortable sleeping quarters, 
good food, fine rig of batteries and decoys; everything to 


assure good day's shooting. For open dates and prices 
address 


NELSON D. WARNER 





Patchogue, L. I. 





PHae s Resort Advertising 
That Pays Dividends! 


Mr. Resort Proprietor:—You find lots of magazines 
ind newspapers ready to take your good money for ad- 
vertising space. But how many of them actually bring 

le to your door? 


hat's where FIELD AND STREAM differs from 


the rest. It produces actual names on your register! 
Read this! 
Georgetown. 8. C. 
Estheville, Plantation 
Mr. J. Williams Macy, Aug. 5, 1914. 
Field and Stream 
Dear Mr. Macy, 


Yours of July 29th rec'd and I hasten to send you tae contract. You have 
no idea how valuable my ad in your magazine is to me and the success I am 
making with my camp with your valuable assistance. 

Y¥ GUESTS HAVE COME THROUGH YOUR PAPER and I 
appreciate the «boost’’ you have personally given me. Last winter was my best 
season and I hope to do better this year 

Yours truly 
(sed) F. E. Johnstone 





| it is specially convenient for men with limited time. 


DUCK AND GOOSE SHOOTING 


Live Duck and Double and 
Single Batteries. 


ing grounds on 


Goose Decoys. 
Best Duck and Goose Shoot- 
Long Island. Large, comfort- 
able launches. Excellent board. Full particu- 
lars, Tel. 38 J. Good Ground 


CHAS. BUSSINAH Good Ground, L. L 


DUCK SHOOTING 


on Shinnecock Bay. Battery and 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 
accommodations. 
apply to 


point. 
Finest 
For rates and open dates 


HARRY WELLS 
Telephone 54 Good Ground, L. I. 


BAYSIDE HOTEL 


EASTPORT, L. I. 


The oldest Long Island headquarters for Duck Gunners, 
with complete modern accommodations and conveniences. 
Guides furnished and all equipment. Hack to meet trains. 
Private garage. Correspondence solicited. 
Telephone 1M Eastport 
AL. SCHWEBKE, Proprietor 


(Headquarters Eastport Rod and Gun Club) 








Good Duck Shooting on Long Island 


Come down and take a whirl at the ducks and geese on old Long Island 

this fall. aoe Poy has long been known as one o! surest 

places for good wildfowl shooting, and being within easy reach of New 

York and with splendid train service from the he Pennsylvania Station, 
I am equipped for 

geese— making a spe of 

Write now and make reservations. 

HARRY G. CARTER 

EAST QUOGUE : : : LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


any kind of gunning—dquail, ducks and 
point shooting. 
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On the Fin of Congress 


the sustaining power of a good chewing tobacco... PIPER Heidsieck ... is 
in constant demand. During a great speech or a keen argument, many con- 
gressmen do not like to retire to the smoking-room to enjoy their tobacco, 


PIPER Heidsieck 


CHEWING TOBACCO —Champagne Flavor 


solves that problem for them. Here PIPER Heidsieck “Champagne 
is a superb chewing tobacco which Flavor”.... it gives a wine-like smack 
gives the genuine tobacco- lover all that is an additional delight. 


the Juscious relish of the finest to- Maybe you've never tried to chew 
bacco leaves. 


fi - _ : because you thought you couldn’t en- 
ie Try PIPER” and you will be sur- joy chewing. “PIPER” will be a 


\\||_ prised and pleased at the wonderfully ‘revelation to you. A chew of “PIPER” | 





ey as — 


oe a 





lla aa i. 








satisfying taste of the choice, ripe, will Jast and give you a taste and 
naturally-sweet leaves. satisfaction such as you never got 
iif In addition you'll enjoy that famous _ out of tobacco before. 


P Send 10 cents and we will send a full-sized 10-cent cut of 
FRE “PIPER” and a handsome leather pouch FREE, anywhere 
inthe U.S. Alsoa little folder telling about PIPER Heidsieck | 
4 tobacco. The tobacco, the pouch and mailing expenses will cost us 20 cents 
and we are glad to spend the money to get you to try “PIPER.” We know 

| that once you have started, you will become a permanent friend of this wonder- 

j fully wholesome, healthful and satisfying tobacco. In writing please give name 

of your tobacco dealer. 
bh Sold by dealers everywhere, in all size cuts from 5c up 
'- | ‘THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, Room 1169, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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For the long trail, morning, or 
“cross country’”—Cutter Boots. 


For the grief of grinding rocks, 
for the sop of the soggy swamp, 
or the joy of the springy turf— 
Cutter Boots. 


For the red-blooded man in the 
northern woods, western prairie 
or southern bog—Cutter Boots. 


For all-around comfort, service 
and dryness— 


Cutter Boots 


Only the most painstaking hand 
labor touches them. And only 
the choicest middle section of 
tough, Chrome Tan hides goes 
into them. Easy as an Indian 
moccasin, fough as an Army 
“‘brogan”—no finer sporting 
boot can be made than the 
Cutter. Better send—today— 
for our book; for more informa- 
tion about this and other famous 
Cutter boots. They’re worth 
knowing all about. For sale by 
dealers in sporting goods. 


It your dealer can't supply, order direct, 
Send today for handsome catales. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


7 Cutter Bidg. Eau Claire, Wis. 








We guarantee advertising on this and opposite page provided you mention FIELD AND STREA.LI 
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“Well, I’ve hikea 
twelve miles today 
but my feet feel fine!” 


Comfortable Hunting Shoes 


You want comfort as well as service from your hunting shoes. You get them both in Beacon Falls 
Leather Top Shoes. P ; 

Roomy yet not clumsy, these Shoes are easy on your feet and make tramping a pleasure. 
you against wet and cold, sno.. and ice, sharp rocks and rough ground. 

And their Jasting qualities will surprise you. Made from the toughest, freshest rubber—strengthened 
and doubly reinforced at every wearing point—it takes a lot of punishment to wear out a pair of Beacon 
Falls Leather Tops. 


They guard 


“a »» | Warranted not to crack or split. 66 9» The ‘‘Grant” is light in weight and will 
SHERMAN Water-proof and practically punc- GRANT not tire the feet—yet extremely service 
ture-proof. Uppers are pure, selected gum forced under able. Water-proof and practically puncture-proof. It has 
heavy pressure into best duck. Rolled soles to the heel. a heavy rolled sole—withoat heel—made cf fresh tough 
Heel is solid rubber securely cemented and cannot be pulled rubber. Ribbed toe; the ribs protect the uppers against seams 
off. Top and gussets high-grade chrome leather. Rawhide and cracks and greatly loumtben the life of the shoe. Tops 
laces. Heights from 8 to léinches. Price of 10 inch about _ and gussets of high-grade chrome leather, strongly sewed to 
$4.50 at dealers. uppers. Bellows tongue and rawhide laces. Heights from 8 
to lé6inches. Price of 10 inch about $4.50 at dealers. 
If your dealer hasn’t these shoes, tell us his name and we’ll supply you. 
Write for Booklet ‘‘D” describing footwear for outers, hunters, loggers 
and sportsmen. 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, Conn. 
New York Chicago Boston Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco 


MOWEKFALLS 


Leather Top Rubber Shoes 





All advertisements are indexed—See page 2A 
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Burlington 


The Master Timepiece 
Now Direct to You, Only 





Write today for our great offer on the master timepiece—adjusted 
to the second—adjusted to positions—adjusted to isochronism — now sent direct to you 
without a penny down. If you decide to keep it, pay only the rock-bottom direct price 
(the same price that even the wholesale jeweler must pay) either for cash or at the 
rate of only $2.50 a month. Send the coupon for the new watch book. 


Write for Special Offer 


Send us the coupon below—or a postcard for 
i : the great sweeping direct offer on the genuine Burlington, 
nh) SS SSL We will tell you why we have chosen this superb model, 
—French Art, Dragon. this ultra-fine watch which we will ship direct to you 
on approval. We want you to see and examine the Bur- 
lington. Find out for yourself what a magnificent timepiece it is—and at a 
price which must surprise you. Write today for the book that shows 
you handsome colored illustrations of the newest watch cases that 
you have to choose from. The latest triumphs of the master 
goldsmiths are yours on this special offer. 


Mail the Coupon 19th St. and 


Blvd. Dept. 1728 


for New Watch Book Please send me ( withou 


tion and prepaid) your f 
Learn the inside facts about watch prices and a oon elis ee 
the many superior points of the Burlington the Burlington Watch. 
over double-priced products. Just put your 
name and address on the coupon, or a letter 
or postal and get the new Watch Book free, 


Burlington Watch Co. 
19th St. and M Blvd. Dept. 1728 Chicago 


a , New Ideas in Watch Cases 
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If you prefer a Shaving Stick—some 
men won't use anything else—it is 
dollars to doughnuts your choice 

will be Williams’ either in the 
Holder-Top form or in the famil- 
iar Hinged-Cover Nickeled Box. 
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—but if it is Shaving 
Powder you like best, 
there is only one best 
and that is Williams’. 


‘ L bd 9 
“Williams 


S having s Cream 








Send 4c. in Stamp 
| —while if your ideal shaving for a miniature trial pad 
preparation is aCream you will age of any one of the 


ie Sin r 10¢, 

—_j find your ideal in Williams’, three articles, © 

stamps for our Assortme’ 

fv WELELIAM “S| és . 
the cream of creams.” No. 1, which contains 


iature trial packages of 


Take your choice three articles. 


They are all Williams’ and all that the Address 
name Williams’ means to you and has The J. B. Williams 
meant to generations of shavers. Dept. A, Glastonbury, Cos 




















